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SUNSHINE for 1872 now ready, "plain cloth, 1s. 6d, 















TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon. 


i DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 





PRICE 5660. We Th 
MMW 





as | JOHN BROWN. 
. JOHN POLSON. MAIZE ~ : 

UPON EACH 7 
bes. saexas INDIAN CORN # 
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e “HOME;*WASHER 

Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 

Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving ite great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

Fourteen Silver Medale and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 
since 1869. d De frre es m4 

The great and unequalled suocess of The “HOME” WASHER is still 
farther established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machine. . 


CATALOGUES AND PARTICULARS POST ft aan 
TAYLOR & WILSON, Accrington, *°  _ 4.4.) 
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/s now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
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CADBURY'S COCOA ESSENCE, (RecISTERFD), 18 now taken by 
thousands as a light and invigorating beverage, who could not before take 
prepared Cocoa, owing to its bei ‘ing too thick and he: avy. 

It consists solely of fine Cocoa Nibs, with the excess of fatty matter 
extracted, and is consequently three times the strength of the prepar 
Cocoas so largely advertised, which often disagree with dyspeptic and deli 
cate constitutions. 
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CAUTION.—To avoid disappointment, see that the labels of the Gd. and Is. 
correspond with above, as several imitations of the article have been made ! 
houses, and are sometimes substituted for the genuine article. 

Packed also in 3s. Family Tins, containing 20 ozs. 
CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 
CROCOLATE is acknowledged to be the most ¥ holesome and d us of 

Confections, but, owing to the inferior quality of a large proportion 
which is sold to the British public, has never in this country become an 
article of general consumption as in many parts of the Continen 
Cappury’s MExIcaN CHOCOLATE is guaranteed to consist solely of the 
finest Cocoa and Sugar, slightly flavoured with Vanilla. Great « has 
| 


been taken in its preparation, so that it may be depended upon as the bes 
Chocolate, used either as a Confection or as a Beverage. 


{ Ta ea 
GADBURY’s 
SUPERFINE YS ae MEXICAN 


CHOCOLATE. 


MAKERS 10 THE QUEEN. 































In light blue paper, as above... si we fas 3 | 
Vanilla, in pink paper sie , 6 

Extra fine Vanilla, in white paper wi ies og | 

Be sure to observe that “CADBURY” is stamped on each eake, as niterior 
descriptions of Foreign and British manufacture are sometimes uted 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 10 THE QUEEN. 


VER 


substituted, 











CADBURY'S COCOA ESSENCE. 





The “Cocoa ESsENCE” is closely allied to milk in the large proportion 
of flesh-forming element that it contains. The following table shows the 
mistake made ‘by manufacturers generally, in mixing Cocoa with sugar 
and starches, which only increase the proportion of heat producers. This 
is the reason why genuine Cocoa, (as ordinarily sold) as well as manu- 
factured, dog. not agree with many constitutions, 


Flesh formers......... 
Dr. Johngon’s Analysis oe a neg = é 
Cocoa Bssenco sss tee tee epee te SME bral ot 
Best French Chocolates * a tt Mn, OS Gicl BE parts 


Best Homeopathic Cocoas vee 
* This is not the same article as that'sold as “Condensed Milk,’ ‘it *. whieh ren 4 proportion of sugar 


added; but it is pure Milk dried 

An able writer says :— 

“The additions of starches and arrowroots were, no doubt, originally instituted to 
attenuate down the proportion of fat (50 per cent, ) contained in the Cocoa Nibs, 
Supposing that it is not added in a fraudulent quantity, it is nevertheless a mistake, as 
it is the addition of nitrogenous, or flesh formers, that is Pequired to make the Cocoa 
a more desirable article of food; or, what is the nearest to this, to reduce the fat by 
expression or solvents, and thus relieve the Cocoa of the great excess of heat givers, 
by partially removing one, and not by increasing them with the addition of that which 
it already contains.’ '—Medical Press and Circular, May 26th, 1869. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, 
digestible, and restorative of drinks. "—British Medical Journal, July 20th, 1867. 

. We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are 
genuine, and that the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. 
Capsury Brotuers.”—The Lancet, July 27th, 1867. 

“‘ We believe that the description which the inventors give is a true one, and that 
the “ Cocoa Essence” is an agreeable and economical preparation. A little of it goes 
a great way, and, besides its own nutritive qualities, is as refreshing to the mouth as the 
“rough cup of black tea,” which many persons desire for their morning draught. 

“We may say, in conclusion, that ‘“ Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” seems so cheap 
that it might be introduced into many boarding schools, in lieu of the discoloured 
watery liquid which is served out under the misused name of tea.”—The Medical 
Times and Gazette, August 24th, 1867. 

‘‘ There is one thing to be said in favour of our principal Cocoa manufacturers, 
that they seldom advertise these powdered Cocoas as genuine; they either leave out 
that important word altogether, or call them “ prepared” Cocoas ; and this word should 
be borne in mind by those who wish to avoid the prepared and to obtain the real 
article, and are consequently ready to pay a fair price for such; ° * — those 








who wish for pure Cocoa in a convenient form, should, therefore, obtain th. 
Essence.” ——Wature, October 20th, 1870. 2 tt 
“ We have much pleasure if bringing to the notice of the public and the i. 


profession, Messrs. Cappury’s concentrated preparation, aaah we have ventured to call 
“ Cadbury’s Concentrated Vegetable Milk. 

“Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa all contain much in common, but Cocoa is the most 
nutritious beverage of the three, and the one which approaches the nearest to milk in 
its ultimate composition. 

‘The excess of fatty matter has been carefully eliminated by Messrs. Capsury, 
and thus a compound remains which is suitable for all digestions, and which conveys 
in a minimum bulk a maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
“‘Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence” as a diet for children, and as a constituent in the diet roll 
of all public and private establishments.”—Medical Mirror, February Ist, 1868. 





CADBURY BROTHERS, MAKERS TO THE QUEEN 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, January 1, 1879,—Advertisements and Bille for ** Golden Hovrs should be sent to 
Mz, J. W. Guuan, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 





MACMILLAN & CO.S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


This day, in imp. 4to., handsomely bound in cloth inlaid, 
gilt edges, price £3 3s., 


A Christmas Carol. Illustrated in Colours 


from Original Designs by Mr, and Mrs. TREVOR 
CRISPIN; with [liuminated Borders from MSS. 


of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Large paper. 


copies, in morocco, £5 5s. 


Collects of the Church of England. With 
a beautifully Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, 
In crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
Also kept in various styles of morocco. 


‘Beyond question the most beautiful book of the season,”— 
Art Journal, 


“The most beautful Sunday book of the season.” — Times. 


Twelve Parables of Our Lord. Illustrated 
and Illuminated. Twelve Pictures printed in Colours 
from Sketches taken in the East by McENIRY, 
and a Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture by 
J. JELLICOKE, withdiluminated Borders from the 
Brevario Grimani in St. Mark’s Library, Venice, 
and Illuminated Texts by LEWIS HIND. Royal 
4to., splendidly bound, 16s. 


* One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial works.”— Times, 


Thomas a Kempis. De Imitatione Christi. 
Beautifully printed in Borders in the Ancient Style, 
after Holbein, Diirer, and other Old Masters, con- 
taining Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, 
and a variety of curious ornamentation, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


“A beautiful yvolume.”"—Guardian, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
LEWIS CARROLL. Crown 8vo., with Forty-two 
Illustrations by TENNIEL, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
6s. The same in French, German, and Italian, each 
6s. Thirty-seventh Thousand. 


Through the Looking-glass, and What 
Alice Found there. By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With Fifty Illustrations by TENNIEL. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. Twenty-ninth 
Thousand. 


NEW BOOK BY E, H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 


Tales at Tea-time. Fairy Stories. With 
Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. Crown 8yvo., 
gilt, 5s. (Second Edition this day. 


‘These tales ought to be every whit as popular as ‘Moon- 
shine,’ and certainly can be as highly commended.” —Standard. 


Ribbon Stories. By Lady BARKER. With 
Illustrations by C. O, MURRAY. Globe 8vo., 
gilt, 4s. 6d. [This day. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE.”—This Day. 

P’s and Q’s ; or, the Question of Putting upon. 
By CHARLO[TE M* YONGE. With Lilustra- 
tions by C. 0. MURRAY. Globe 8vo., gilt, 48. 6d 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS, JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL." 


The Runaway. [A Story for the Young. 
Illustrated by J. LAWSON. Globe {8vo., gilt, 
4s. 6d. [This day. 








In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palermo. 
By LINDA MAZINA. With Ilust =Globe 
8v0., gilt, 48. 6d. ~~ PPhis day. 

The Good Voices: a Child’s Guide to the 
Bible, By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. With up- 
wards of Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. : (This day. 


The History of Prince Perripets. . A. Fai 
Tale. By LOUISA KNATCHBU LL-HUGESSEN. 
With Eight Illustrations by WIEGAND. New 
Edition. Crown 4to., gilt, 8s. 6d. 


Moonshine: Fairy Stories. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo., gilt, 5s. 

The Times says —“ It is the most charming volume of fairy tales 


we have ever read.” 

Crackers for Christmas. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Fifth Edi- 
tion. With Illustrations by JELLICOE and 


ELWES. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 


Stories for my Children By E 4H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


A Christmas Cake in Four Quarters. By 
LADY BARKER. With Illustrations. Globe 
8vo0,, cloth gilt, 4s.6d. Second Edition. 


Stories About. By Lady BARKER. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. lobe 8vo., gilt, 4s. 6d. 
ContTENTs :—Monkeys—Jamaica—Horses—Camp Life— 
Dogs—Boys, &e. 


The Pleasant Tale of Puss and Robin, 
and their Friends Kitty and Bob. Told in Pictures 
by FROLICH, and in Rhymes by TOM HOOD. 
Crown 4to., cloth gilt, with Thirteen Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 


The Lost Child. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Crown 4to., cloth gilt, with Eight Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Pictured 
by FROLICH, and Narrated by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Second Edition. Crown 4to., cloth gilt, with 
Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


A Book of Golden Deeds, of all Times 
and all Countries. Gathered and Narrated anew by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” New Edition. With Twenty Tilus- 
trations by FROLICH. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 


The Fairy Book. ‘The Best Popular Fairy 
Stories, selected and rendered anew, b the Author 
of “Jonn Halifax, Gentleman.” ew Edition. 
With Coloured Illustrations by J. BE. ROGERS, 
Author of “Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8yo. 
gilt, 68. 


Macmillan and Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue will be forwarded’ post-free“on application, 





MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C- 
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WARD, LOCK, & TYLER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 


With Coloured Pictures, Family Register, and Woo ieuts, haadsomely bound in cloth gilt, illuminate lettering. © 


COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE AND PEOPLE'S COMMENTARY| 


With Family Register for Births, Marriages, and Deaths, and General Family Events; several Hundred Illustration 
of Biblical Localities, Buildings, Animals, Figures, Warlike and Domestic Articles, Kvents, Scenery, &c.; also 15 
magnificent Cartoons, designed from the famous Pictures of Incidents from the Holy Scriptures by — 
Rethel, and other great Scriptural Artists; with 20 Ori.inal Coloured Pictures. 








| 


Just ready, 7s. 6d., 8vo., cloth. 


TEACHER'S PICTORIAL BIBLE AND BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Authorized Version. Illustrated by Graphic Engravings and Maps, containing the Old and New Testaments 
translated out of the Original Tongues, and with the former Translations diligently Compared and Revised b; 
His Majesty’s Special Command. Appointed to be read in Churches. With the most approved Marginay 
References, and Historical and Descriptive Lilustrations appended to each Book in the Dictionary. By the Rev 
Ingram Copsrn, M.A. 

Price 1s., containing 208 Pages, 477 Recipes, and Formule for Mistresses and Servants ; 
also with Coloured Pilates, price 1s. 6d., 


MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY BOOK. 


Comprising Rr cipes in all Branches of Cookery, and accurate Descriptions of Quantities, ‘Times, Costs, Seasons for th 
various dishes, 
Price 3s. 6d., 476 pages, with numerous Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Plates, exquisitely 
produced by the best Artists, 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. | 


Comprising instructions for Mistresses and Servants, and a collection of Practical Recipes. With 104 Coloured 
"lates, showing the Modern Mode of Sending Dishes to Table. 


Now ready, New Edition, 197th Thousand, post 8vo., half-bound, price 7s. 61.; half-calf, 103. 6d. ; 
with entirely new C>loured Plates, 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and Modern Cookery, with numerous WooJcut 
and Co!oured Illustrations, showing tiie Modern Mode of Serving Dishes, 


Price 1s, each, postage 2d., 


THE LILY SERIES: 


An Economical Library of Good Hooks. 


The design of this New Series is to include no new books except such es are peculiarly adapted by their hig 
tone, pure taste, and thorough principle, to be read by those persons, young and old, who.look upon books as upo” 
their friends—only wort!iy to be received into the Family Circle for their good qualities and excellent characters, 8) 
many volumes now issue from the press, low in tone and Jax in morality, that it is especially incumbent on all whf 
would avoid the taint of such hurtful matter to select carefully the books they would themselves read of 
introduce to their households. In view of this design, no author whose name is not a guarantee of the real worth aij) 
purity of his or her work, or whose book has not been subjected to a rigid examination, will be admitted into “Tu! 
Lity SERizs.” - é 






































1. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 14. Aunt Jane’s Hero. 

2. The Gayworthys. 15. The Wide, Wide World. 

3. Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. | 16. Queechy. 

4. The Gates Ajar; or, Our Loved Ones in Heaven. 17. Fabrics: a Taie of To-Day. 

5. Little Women. | 18. Hitherto: a Story of Yesterday. 

6. Good Wives. 19. Patience Stroug’s Outings. By the Author of “Th 
7. Alone. Gayworthys.” 
8. I ve been Thinking. 20. Zerut Throop’s Experiment. By the Author of “Thi 
9. Ida May. — Gayworthiys,” 
10. The Lamplighter. 21. Mother Goose for Old Folks, By the Autbor @ 
11. Looking Round. * The Gay worthys.”” 

12, Gipsy Breynton. 22. Marion Berkeley, By Laura Caxton. 

13. Stepping Heavenward. 

Fancy Wrappers, price 18. each ; cloth gilt, plain edges, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. i 





London: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.C) 
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THE QUIVER. 
A MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY. 





‘NOTICE. 


In the February part of THE QUIVER, ready January 27th, will 
be commenced a new and valuable Series, entitled ‘Scripture Lessons, 
for the School and the Home.” These Lessons, which will be in- 
structive explanations of various portions of the Bible, with examina- 
tion questions appended, are intended as helpful aids to Parents, 
Sunday School Teachers, and others who devote some portion of the 
Sunday to the instruction of the little ones committed to their care, in 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able “‘to make wise unto salvation.” 


ee THE Quiver is issued in Mouthly Parts, price Sixpence, and also in Weekly Numbers, price One 
Penny. The New Feature announced above commences in Part 88, and Number 387, 





Now ready, price 6d. each ; post free, 64d., 


FALES ON THE Peeee ce 
BY ISA CRAIG-KNOX. 


Consisting of Stories of Modern Lif, Illustrative of the Truths taught in the Parables of the New Testament. With 
Frontispiece, cloth limp, 6d. each. 


1. Seed-time and Harvest. | 4. Lost Silver. 
2. The Cumberer of the Ground. 5. The Pearl. 
3. The Good Samaritan. 6. Yes or No. 


The first five books complete in one Volume, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The above works consist of simple Tales for Children and Young People. The books qre suitable for Birthday Gifts 
or School Prizes to Boys and Girls, and are more especially adapted for Rewards in Sunday Schools, the stories being 
not only of an interesting character, but of such a nature as will be caleulated to leave a healthy impression upon the 
minds of those who peruse them, 


gap A NEW VOLUME OF “LITTLE FOLKS,” 


Will be commenced with No. 105, ready January 8th, and part 25, ready January 27th, in which the 
following, among other interesting papers, will appear :— 





THE MAGIC BEADS; or, Gilbert’s Shadow. A | SIGHTS TO BE SEEN;; or, Trots about Town 


most interesting Serial Story. By the Hon. Mrs. and Country with the Editor. 
GREENE. THE DOINGS OF BRAVE MEN. By the Auther 
LITTLE FOLKS; PETS AND HOW TO KEEP | ___ of “Mary Powell.” 
THEM. With Lots of Pictures of Pretty Pets drawn LITTLE TASKS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. By 
by Harrison WEIR and others. an OLD GRANNY. 
SONG SERMONS. By the Sinemve Pirenim. Set THE CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. By 
to pretty Music. ANNIE CAREY. 


Ge Order No. 105, price One Penny, ready Jan. 8, or Part 25, price Sixpence, ineluding a beautiful Coloured 
- entitled “ PULLING THE CRACKER,” on Jay. 27, 1873. 


B.—Vols. I., If., III., and IV. of LITTLE FOLKS are now ready, price 3s. each, containing nearly 2 000 
PICTURES. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to Christmas & New Year’s Books 


containing a List of over 100 Volumes for Presents and Rewards, is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on re 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR A BRIDE. 


This dar, small 4te, printed on the finest toned paper by Clays 
Beautifully Illustrated. Superbly bound in Cloth, price 21s., 


THE BRIDAL BOUQUET; 


Culled in the Garden of Literature. 


BY HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
Author of ‘‘ Many Thonghis of Many Minds,” dc., dc.’ 





The Illustrations are of a most chaste and elegant character, from 
designs by J. D. Watson, E. M, Wimpenis, and Tuomas Kennezpy, 
Engraved in the first style of Art by J. D. Coorzr. 


“‘va8 BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR A BOY.”—Sun, 


The Boy’s Own Book: a Complete Encyclopedia of the Sports 
and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth, Entirely 
New'and greatly Enlarged Edition. 700 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. ; 
or French morocco. gilt edges, 12s. (postage 7d.), with 10 Vignette Titles, printed in 
gold, ‘and over 600 Illustrations. 

*¢ Mr. Lockwood's ‘ Boy’s Own Book’ is the real original work (which we knew in days 
long gone by), but in a new and much enlarged form. . . The book is a perfect 
cyclopeedia on games, sports, animal keeping, tricks, &c.—Saturday Review. 

«There has never been a better book than this for boys.” —Art Journal, 

* The book is still peerless.” —Sun, 


Truths Illustrated by Great Authors. In Prose and Verse. 
Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countries. Fourteenth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 563 pages, price 5s. 

“We know of no better work of its kind."— Examiner, 


The Philosophy of William Shakspere: delineating, in 
750 passages selected from his plays, the Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful 
Vignette Title, price 5s, 


Songs of the Soul during its Pilgrimage Heavenward ; 
being a New Collection of Poetry, Illustrative of the Power of Christian Faith. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, 638 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 


The Beauty of Holiness; or, the Practical Christian’s Dail y 
Corapanion: being a collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and Spiritual 
Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, and Pructiecability, selected from 
the Sacred Writings, and arranged in Kighty-two Sections, Fourth Edition. Scap, 
8vo., 536 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


The Riehes of Chaucer: in which his Impurities have been 
Expunged, his Spelling Modernized, his Rhythm Accentuated, and his T, 
Explained; With txplanatory Notes, and a New Memoir of the Poet. By 2 Pos pad 
Cowpen Cuarkg, Author of “‘ Shakspere Characters,” &c, With fine Steel Portrait 
and numerous Wood Engravings. In 1 Vol., crown 8vo., handsomely printed on 
toned paper, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 10s, 6d. 


“The most intel}*gible introduction to the knowledge of England's first great poet that | 


exists.”—Duily Telegraph. 
“ Beautifnlly printed.”— 4rt Journal. 
** Well adapted for a gift-book.”—John Bull. 


Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. Designed chiefly for the Use 


of Young Persons, By Cuaries Cowpen Cranks, With Portrait and 12 full-page 
Wood Engravings, &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 5s. 


“Many Happy Returns of the Day!” A Birthday Book 
for Boys and Girls, By Caaaues and Mary Cowngy Crarks. New and Improved 
Edition, with numerovs and additional Engrayings, elegantly buund in cloth gilt 
edges. Small post 8vo., price 6s, 


“Just the book to pl ase and delight an intelligent boy or girl.”—Civil Service 
Gazette. 
“€We can strongly and conscieatiously recommend it.”—Literary Gazette, 


Merry Tales for Little Folk. Llustrated with more than 200 

Pictures. Edited by Madam» De Cmargcarn. 16mo., cloth elegant, price 3s, 6d. : 

gilt edges, 4s, 3 

** A charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be placed in e ‘oi 

of Parliament.”—-Aunt Judy's Magazine. ° om every nuenery by ab 
* A charming collection of favourite stories.” — Atheneum, 


The Bible Opened for Children. By Many Baraprorp. 
Illustrated with 12 full-page Engravinzs by Dauzien Brothers. Small crown 8vo 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d, ) 


| 











JOHN TIMBS’S 
POPULAR WORKS. 


* Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s 
encyclopzdic varieties should ever after be a good 
tea-table talker, an excellent companion for child- 
ren, a ‘well-read person,’ and a proficient lecturer.” 
—Atheneum, 
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New Double Volume, either cloth elegant or half 


bound, gilt back, price 5s., 
Things Not Generally Known 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Notable 
Things of Our Own Time. Things to be 


Remembered in Daily Life, Bound together. 


Uniform with the above Cheap Edition in three 
Double Vols., either cloth elegant or half-bound, 
gilt backs, price l5s., 


Things Not Generally Known 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By Jounw 
Tims, F.S8 A. Vol. |., General Information, 
Vol. IL., Curiosities of Science. Vol. IIL, 
Curiosities of History, and Popular Errors 
Explained. Now Ready, Cheap Edition, in 
Three Double Volumes, either cloth elegant 
or half-bound, gilt backs, 15s. 

The above are sold separately, in Double Vols., 
cloth elegant, each 5s., and in Single Vols., each 
complete in itself, as follows :— 


General Information (Things not 
Generally Known). 2 Vols., fcap., cloth, 
each 28. 


Curiosities of Science. 2 Vols., 
feap., cloth, each 2s, 6d. 
Curiosities of History. 1 Vol., 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Popular Errors Explained. 1 


ol,, Feap., cloth, 2s, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, feap,, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
School Days of Eminent Men. 
With Frontispiece, 13 Views of Public 
Schools, and 20 Portraits. 


‘A book to interest all boys, more especially 
those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &c.’ 
—Notes and Queries. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, feap., 3s. 6d., 
Stories of Inventors and Dis- 
COVERERS. Numerous Illustrations, 
“These stories are as marvellous as 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.’ ”’—Aflas. 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 
Something for Everybody. With 
Coloured frontispiece. 


“ Abounds with diverting and suggestive ex- 
tracts; well adapted for parochial lending li- 
braries.”-—Saturday Review. 


‘The 


Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, feap.§ 8vo. 
” Sloth, 38. 6d., et ig 
Knowledge for the Time. 
** Bright bits and hidden treasures of contempo- 
rary history.”—Lloyd's News, 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d., 

Things to be Remembered in 
DAILY LIFE. With Personal Experiences 
and Recollections. 

‘*A valuable and memorable book, and repre- 
sents great research and arduous labour.” 


Crown 8vo. 360 pp., with Frontispiece, cloth, 


price 6s., 

Historic Ninepins. A Book of 
Curiosities, where Uld and Young may read 
strange matters, 


Fcap., cloth, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 3s. 6d., 
Notable Things of our own Time: 


a Supplementary Volume of “Things Not 
Generally Known.” 





LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, STAT!<NERS' HALL COURT, E.Q, 
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“LITTLE RAPID” 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


PRICH, COMPLETE, 


Six GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE 
36, HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK, S.E, 


RETAIL DEPOT AND SHOW ROOMS, 
273, OXFORD STREET, W., corner of Duke Street, 


where may be seen more than 


50 KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 


AND EXPORT OFFICE, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





JUVENILE WORK BY M. H. HOLT. 


Crown Svo., with Illustrations, Handsomely Bound, 
price 3s. 6d., 


FERN GLEN; 
Or, Lilian’s Prayer. 





Now Regapy, 
NOVELETTE BY EMMA LESLIE. 
* Crown 8vo., with Illustration, Handsomely Bound, price 2s. 6d., 
ELSIE’S DOWRY: 
A Tale of the Franco-German War. 


LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH AND CO., 
4, AVE MARIA LANE, AND 14, WARWICK LANE, E.C, 


LOCALIZED WITHOUT COST 
.TO THE CLERGY, 


1873. 1873: 


THE CHURCHMAN’S MONTHLY 
PENNY MAGAZINE 


Can be LOCALIZED at ONE PENNY per copy, 
Local cover included. 
(Illustrated and Enlarged.) 


UPHOLDS PROTESTANT AND EVAN. 
GELICAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


Established nearly 30 years. See Testimonials from 
the Archbishop of York, Bishop of Ripon, Dean Mc’Neile 
and numerous clergy, who localize the Magazine, 
Specimens and terms sent free. 





W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





| FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


1 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

3 remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 

| Headache, ‘Loss of Appetite, Dr and all 

* disorders of the stomach and bowels ; ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 

\Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 

* great afiow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 

4 many dangerous symp will be enti y carried off by their timely 

)ase, 

" For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al) 
obstructions, the Distress Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Rian Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 

7 Blotches. Pimples, anc Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

juvenile bloom .to the complexion, 

" Her Majesty’s Commussioners ‘have guthorized the. name . pea 

) address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, 

impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of tthe 











genuine medicine, 
Price 1s, 1}d. end 2s, 9d. per box. 





PROTECTION FRG! 


LIGHT ONLY=ON THE 





sab pt ot 


|) JOHN GOSNELL AND CO,’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. : 

“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at-what-age, 

“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S,.and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles. 








Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, London. 





































Just published, 
THE MOTHER’S SHEET ALMANACK FOR 1873. 
Beautifully Dlustrated. Containing » Scripture Text for Every 
Day in the Year, Choice Gleanings, Advice to Mothers, &c. 
&c., Price 1d. 
MY BROTHER HAROLD. 
By Miss Bateutwsur. Pricels. 6d. Illustrated. 
ONE OF THE FEAST. 
A Story Founded on Fact. ‘Well Illustrated. Price 1s, 6d. 
HUMPHREY MERTON; or, the Widows Sons. 
‘ Handsomely Bound and Illustrated. Price 2s. 
MEN OF MARK. 
Well Illustrated and Handsomely Bound 


ee. 


By Miss BriautTwskLu. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LINKS IN THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 
A Tale Illustrating the Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
boards. Price 1s. 
; THE CHILDREN’S ANNUAL FOR 1873. 
i Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. 


" THE MOTHERS’ TREASURY VOLUME FOR 1872. 
{ Cloth boards. 2s. 


LIZZIE GRAY. 
By Mas. Epgrsueim. Price 6d. 


Cloth 


A Tale. 


THE BOOK SOCIETY, 
FOR PROMOTING RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AMONG 
THE POOR, 


28, Paternoster Row; and Bazaar, Soho Square. 





Now ready, demy 4to., price 6s., cloth, 


Manual of Buhl-Work and Marquetry, with 
Ninety Coloured ge gs and Practical Instructions for Learners 
in these Arts, By - BEMROSE, Jun., Author of “ Manual 
of Wood-Carving,” “Fret-Cutting and Perforated Carving,” &o, 


Just published, crown 8vo., sewed, price 6d., 


Paper Rosette Work, and How to Make it. 


Plainly Illustrated and Described by Thirty-six Lithographed 
Designs for various useful and Ornamental (bjects. Sy Ww. 
BEMROSE, Jun., Author of ‘‘Manual ef Wood-Carving,” “ Fret- 
Cutting,” “ Bubl- Work and Marquetry,” &c. 


A HANDSOME VOLUME FOR PRESENTATION. 
In royal 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 6d., 


The Ladies’ Treasury : a Monthly Magazine ot 
Literature, Fashion, and Domestic economy, January to June, 
1872. Pure Literature, Cookery, Furnishing, Dress, the Manage- 
ment of Children and Servants, Suitable Employment for Leisure 
Hours, Designs in Needlework and Coloured Fashion-Plates, &c. 
This Volume contains, besides numerous Tales, Narratives, Essays, 
Poems, Illustrations with Descrip ions, &c. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
On January 1st, 18738. 


The Ladies Treasury and Treasury of Litera- 
ture. Pronounced by the Press as unsurpassed for Usefulness, 
Instruction, and Amusement. 

“The Useful Book” and Thrift in Cookery, to be continued 
month by month. A charming Story, ‘“ The Countesse of Clare,” 
is commenced, and illustrated. A Biography of Mrs. Somerville, 
the world famed astronomer. The Mikado of Japan (illustrated), 
A Novelette, the Winner of the Race, &c., &c. 

A COLOURED SHEET of BEAUTIFUL NEEDLEWORK, 

A FASHION PLATE, containing six of the very newest ball 
costumes, 

Price Ninepence Monthly. 
London: Brauprosk and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings; and by 





order of all Booksellers and Railway Book-stalls. 


























Now ready, } by 3} by 14 inches, beautifully rubricated, 


‘eam GOMPLETE BOOK of the SERVICES 
! of the CHURCH of England. 

“The book will be found useful to that increasing body 
| of English Churchmen and Churchwomen who consider 
| that our parish churches ought to be open for public prayer 
| daily, and not merely on one day out of the teven.”— 
| Times. 

“Tt gives the whole services of the Church in a perfectly 
intelligible form.”—John Bull. 
“The great objection to the old Church Services lay in 


| 
| 


serves for all.” —Sacristy. 

“ Mr. Frowde’s ‘Book of Church Services’ is the best 
| arranged, the most portable, the prettiest, and the most 
+ convenient.”—Church Herald. 

“Tt is a volume that really deserves the epithet magnifi- 
cent.—Church Times. 

“The most complete Church Service ever produced.”— 
Rock. ° 
“The arrangement of the Lessons is superior to that in 
either the Oxford or Cambridge edition.” — Public Opinion. 

Specimen pages and particulars free. 


Lge tobe EDITIONS of CHURCH 
SERVICES and LECTIONARIES, in various sizes, 


i 


: 


| from 480. to 4to. 
i gous and PRAYER BOOKS in every size, 


handsomely bound for presentatio». 


\TLLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLES, 
handsomely bound and mounted, in every style, at from 
one to seven guineas. 


the fact that they were adapted for only 176 out of the 730 | 
offices performed in the year, but Mr. Frowde’s edition | 


HENRY FROWDE, 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


perwnrs THIN EDITIONof the CHURCH 
SERVICES, with Rubrics in red. 

“The superior arrangement of Mr, Frowde’s Church 
Services we have already pointed out, and we are glad to 
see vur Opinion endorsed in so many quarters. . . . . 
This is by far the best which has yet appeared.” —Standar 

‘A more compact, portable, and at the same time read- 
able Church Service we have not met with than one just 
received from Mr. Frowde. It has the speciality of a page 
index to the Lessons for Sunday and Holy Days.”— 
Guardian. 


** All who use it will find less than the customary diffi- 
culty in following the reader at church.” —Morning Post. 


‘The arrangement of the new Lessons in this edition 
deserves special notice—the Second Lesson for each proper 
Sunday being printed immediately after the First Lesson of 
the day.” — Graphic. 

In various neat and handsome bindings, at from 
78. 6d. to 50s. 


‘ROW DE’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 4to., 

lilustrated with Photographs, or with Steel Engrav- 

ings; Maps and References, and Family Register, neatly 
bound in Persian morocco, with clasp. 


IBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH 

SERVICES, and LECTIONARIES. A specimen 

book, giving pages of 56 editions, post free on receipt of 
four penny stamps. 


Henry Frowde, London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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DARNELL’S COPY-BOOKS, 


Now extensively used in National and other Schools in Great Britain 
and the Colonies ; adapted also for Self-instruction. 



















b. 
d 
; LARGE POST ... 16 Nos., 6d. each. 
OBLONG FOOLSCAP a 24 Nos., 3d. _,, 
UNIVERSAL _... ve vee ves ves 16 Nos., 2d. ,, 
, The ‘“‘Universal” Series have been prepared to meet the increased demand caused by the extensior 
‘ of Education. 
t j 
ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 
: They are the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 


The copies gradually advance from a simple stroke to a superior small hand. 
The assistance given in the primal lessons is reduced as the learner proceeds. 
The great variety of the copies secures attention, and prevents the pupils copying their own writing, as in books 


with single head-lines. 


The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens the labours of the teacher. 


“Wor teaching writing, I would recommend the use of Darnell’s Copy-books, 





I HAVE NOTICED A MARKED 


enter Di WHEREVER THEY HAVE BEEN USED.”—Report of Dr. Mayo (N. S. Organizer of Schools) to the 


Worcester Diocesan Board of Education, 


: DARNELL’S GRAMMAR MADE INTELLIGIBLE. Price 1s. Cloth. 
DARNELL’S INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR. Price 3d. 
: DARNELL’S ARITHMETIC MADE INTELLIGIBLE. Price ls. 6d. each. 
; DARNELL’S SHORT AND CERTAIN ROAD TO READING. Price 6d. each. 
¥.B.—Porowasers for the Use of the National, BritisH, and all other Scaoots for the gratuitous or partly 
spetitons Education of the Poor, may be supplied with any of Mr. Daryegwt’s Publications at a deduction of one-third 
0 


m the retail price. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S 
CHRISTMAS LIST OF STANDARD GIFT-BOOKS. 


REV, PROF. EADIE’S POPULAR WORKS. 


Phirteenth Edition, embracing all the latest Discoveries and Ex- 
* plorations, Large post 8vo., 700 pages, handsome cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
HE BIBLICAL CYCLOPAEDIA;; or, Dictionary of Eastern 
' Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and 
Biography. Theology, and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the 
Old and New Testaments. By Rev. Joun Eaniz, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps, prepared expressly by W. and A. K. Johnston, and 
numerous Pictorial Lilustrations. 
' “To the clergy not possessed of large libraries, and to whom the 
rice of books is important, we can cordially recommend the present 
olume.”— Clerical Journal, 


i Thirty-third Edition. Large post 8vo., cloth, 576 pages, 3s. 6d., 

RUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP- 
> TURES. By the Rev. Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. With an 
* Introduction by Rev. Dr. King. 


ird Edition, post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 15s., 

HE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: an Analysis of the Holy Scrip- 
» tures. Illustrated with Maps. 

“We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a work of 
Beal excellence to every Bible student.”—Christian Times. 


Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 15s., 

@HE ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA. A Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, Sects, Denominations, and Heresies; 
History of Dogmas, Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies, &c., 
Liturgies, Creeds, Confessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, 
Modern Judaism, &¢., &c. By the Rev. Joun Eaprz, D.D. LL.D., 
assisted by Numerous Contributors. 

“Will prove acceptable both to the clergy and laity of Great 

ritain,”— Atheneum. 





| “ One of the most attractive of gift-books.” —Spectator. 
OLDEN LEAVES FROM THE WORKS OF THE 


morocco, 35s. Second edition. 
** This noble volume does credit to the arts of England.”—Saturduy 
heview, 














MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: being a Treasury 
of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the 
most celebrated Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged 
by Henry SoutuGats. Twentieth Thousand. Square 8vo., 
printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, £1 1s, 


“The produce of years of research.” — Examiner, 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. Second Series. 
By Henaxy Sovurseats. Square 8vo., printed on toned paper, 
and elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 12s. 6d. 

The same, handsome morocco antique, £1 1s, 

‘* Few Christmas books are likely to be more permanently valu- 
able.” —Scotsman, 

“Fully sustains the deserved reputation achieved by the first 
series,”—John Bull, : 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR AN INTELLIGENT BOY, 
THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a Manual of Amusing and 
Instructive Experiments, including Feats in Conjuring and 
Legerdemain. Jamzs Wyupr. Many Hundred Engravings, 

and a Portrait of Faraday. Cloth gilt, 5s. Second edition, 
** Among the many books written to make science ‘pleasant,’ this 
is one of the very best.”—Spectator. ‘No lack of pleasant and 

profitable occupation for the holidays.” 


SOMETHING FOR BVERYBODY. 

PLEASANT HALF-HOURS FOR THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE. By Joun Truss, F8.A. A Collection of Stories, 
Facts, and Hints interesting to all readers. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

“Contains a wealth of useful reading of the greatest possible 
variety.”—Plymouth Mercury, 


DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S BOOK ON DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. Illustrated with Numerous Woodcuts and ‘Dia- 
grams. Ninth Edition, brought down to the present state of 
Medical Science, and contains a special chapter on the “‘ Manage 
ment of the Sick Room.” Incloth,8s. 6d. 8vo., 750 pages. 


POETS AND PAINTERS. Edited by Rosgrr Beit. With 
64 Superb Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by Lawrence, **Worth its weight in gold to families and the clergy.”—Ozford 
Turner, Leslie, and other Masters. 4to., cloth and gold, 2ls.; Herald, 


Medicine says this work is “the best and 


The London Journal o e 
edicine and Household Surgery which has 


safest book on Domestic 
yet appeared.” 
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HALL COURT, LONDON. 








24, PATERNOSTER ROW.) JANUARY, 1873. 














WILLIAM MACINTOSH'S 
NEW _ BOOKS. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; | or, Counseis and Encourage- 


ments for the Earnest Inquirer. By the Kev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. James’s, London. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt, bevelled “boards. 
Printed on toned paper, 2s. 6d, 

MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF THE LATE REY. 
J. B. OWEN, Vicar of St. Jude’s Chelsea. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF 
HooKER’s ECCLESIASTICAL PoLiTy. Designed for the use of Candidates 
for Ordination. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, 
AND Lays OF THE BETTER LAND. Containing selections from Moultrie? 
Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Faber, Coleridge, Neale, Proctor, &c., &c. 
Third Edition, Crown "8v0., cloth. Elegant. Printed on toned paper, 5s. 

A Handsome New Year's Present. 


LEAVES FROM NATURE’S BOOK. By M. K: M, 
Author of ‘*Thoughts for Quiet Hours.” SECOND SERIES, Sq. 16mo., cloth, Is. 

THE PASTOR OF SILVERDALE; Jasper, the man who 
never feared what people said, and other Poems. By Miss Stapleton. 
Fourth Edition. Small 4to., cloth. Printed on toned paper, 4s. 

THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A. 
M. JAMES. Withan Introduction by Sir J. T. COLERIDGE. New LZaition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our 
Daily Life. Square, 16mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. 
With an address by EDWARD JAMES, M.A., Canon of Winchester, and Vicar 
of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A. M. JAMzEs. Fcap., cloth, Is. 

THE RIFT. IN. THE CLOUDS. | By the Author of 
‘*Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” ‘‘English Hearts and English 
Hands.” Cheap Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, Is. 

TEXTS AND QUESTIONS. A Two years’ series for the use of 
Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Families. By Rev. Horace Nok. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLBOYS: ; 
containing short Counsels and Prayers for private use. By the Rev. C. H 
RAMSDEN. Fifth Edition. - 6d. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S MONTHLY PENNY MA- 
GAZINE AND GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN TRUTH. Edited by Rev. E, ELLIs, 
LL.D. The Volume for 1872, in cloth, 1s. 6d. Extra gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1872. Edited by Rev. Dr. Wuirrs- 
MORE, Rector of St. James, London. With twenty-five full-page LIllustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, printed on toned paper, and numerous smaller 
engravings. Bound in one elegant volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

SUNSHINE FOR 1872. An Illustrated Magazine designed for 
Young People and Family Reading. Edited by Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. 
Handsomely bound in blue cloth, Is. Pi in cloth elegant (new design), extra 
gilt, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 2s. 

FAITHFUL WORDS FOR’ THEOLD AND YOUNG 
for 1872. - With Numerous ‘Illustrations. Bound in cloth, 2s, The Section 
for Adults, bound in paper boards, Is. 4d. The Section for the Young, 
bound in paper boards, 1s. _A// the Tales in this Serial are strictly True. 
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Monthly, Price Sixpence, Illustrated, 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


EDITED BY W. MEYNELL rico ep D.D- 








“LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24 PATERNOSTER "ROW. 
Sold by all Booksallers and Ainenenlrs, and at Railway Stalls 
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In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 75. 6d., 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1872. 


Epir—ep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, 
printed on Toned Paper. 


E66): Sa+ 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


When we undertook the editorship of this Magazine our desire was toprovide 
a monthly miscellany which should contain entirely original articles, furnished 
by able contributors, and marked by a broad, catholic, and religious spirit. We 
resolved not to ‘come down” from the highest religious standard, and yet to 
show that soundness in the faith did not mean bigotry, asceticism, nor unusually 
wide phylacteries. Ours was to be a book for every-day reading, for old and 
young, reflecting the sunshine of our daily life, and sometimes grouping even its 
shadows, to make the picture complete. To elevate our readers’ thoughts to 
the highest conception of duty and enjoyment, and to invite them to a literary 
banquet where poison should lurk neither under fruit nor flower ; this was our 
design—our hope—may we not say our success? for success has attended our 
anxious efforts. ‘Thankful for it, we take courage for new endeavours. 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE; 


o> RSE ISI 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The Volume for 1873 will contain the following SERIALS :— 


1. A Story of Swiss Life. By Mapame Counin, of Vevay. 

. Peasant Poets and Preachers. By RICHARD HEaTu. 

. Notes on Sweden, Russia, and Norway. By JouN BAILuiz, B.D. 

. Papers for Girls after they have .eft School. By a Lady Principal. 
. Moses the Leader of Israel. By J. B. Ficcis, M.A. 

A New Story. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 

Among the Poor of Paris. By the Author of ‘‘ Eureka.” 


Walks in the Engadine. By the Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life in the Black 
Forest.” 


. Mrs. Tyrone and her Three Daughters. By Anna J. Buckland. 


© MNABHOD 


Each part will also contain many useful and interesting Papers, prepared expressly for the 
Magazine by competent writers. 
The ILLUSTRATIONS will be numerous, from designs by eminent artists, engraved in the 
est style by Messrs. BUTTERWORTH & HEATH. Price of each Monthly Part, Sixpence. 
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Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be had on Application to the Editor bs 
those friends who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 





The Volumes for 1868—1871 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. each. 





LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
be’ Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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SUNSHINE. 


For the Bome, the School, and the Wlorld. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers In General, 
Epirep sy THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Extracts from Letters received from some of our kind Canvassers. 


‘*The last 200 bills you sent me I have given all away, and every one to whom I gave one 
said they would take them regularly. Please send me one or two dozen more, as I am going 
back to school, and will try to obtain as many subscribers as I possibly can.” WILLIAM D. 

‘*T assure you I have been working hard for ‘Sunshine’ this year, All the girls who like 
reading in our Sunday school like ‘ Sunshine,’ and they ask so eagerly every hat ‘Is not this 
the day for ‘‘ Sunshine” ?’” EpITH S. 

‘* Will you send me more bills? I have got more than two dozen subscribers,” JOHN W. 

‘*T sent a parcel of the bills with a note to each of the teachers in our school ; they distributed 
the bills and took the names of those who were going to subscribe. Already I have increased to 


forty-four subscribers for ‘ Sunshine,’ and I expect to get more.” HERBERT R. 
“TI send you a statement of my humble labours: I have received thirty names.” TT. W. 
**T have succeeded in selling about twelve or fourteen monthly.” 5... Dd: 
**T have gained nine regular subscribers. I hope to obtain more. I am only twelve a 

Amy M. W. 


(PLEASE TURN OVER. 
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On Fanuary 1, 1873, No. 1 of the New Volume, price One Penny, 


SUNS HIN E. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 
CONDUCTED BY THE : 


Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of 8t. James’s, London; and Editor of ‘‘Gotpzn Hovrs.” 





This popular magazine has achieved a very great success. It has a large 
and ‘increasing circulation, and has become a highly prized companion for 
leisure hours. Old and young find entertainment and profit in its pages. Its 
contents are of a suitably diversified character ; its articles are from the pens of 
the ablest writers; and its illustrations are designed by talented artists, and 
engraved in the highest style of art. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 18738. 
THE BRAVE HEART: A New Story for Girls. By the Author of ‘Dora Selwyn,” 
** Daisy’s Fortune,” &c. 
CHRONICLES OF EARLESMEDE. A New Story for Boys. By the Author of 
“* Soldier Harold,” “ Arthur’s Victory,” &c. 
*,* These stories will commence in January, run through the year, and be illustrated. 
PICTURE STORIES. A new series of these capital exercises for the ingenuity and talent 
of clever young people will be given next year. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR... The Editor undertakes to write twelve letters 
to his young friends on various interesting topics, 
Other papers, combining instructive and attractive incident, will also appear. 
—_———__ 


Promoting the Circulation. 


The sale of SuNsHINE has been greatly assisted by the house-to-house 
canvass which its friends have so zealously carried on. Whenever a number has 
been left for perusal, it has always secured a new subscriber. The Editor will 
send canvassing bills to any applicant post free. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL CANVASSING COMMITTEES, 


Encourage the Boys to offer their services in canvassing the parish or 
district for subscribers. Form the most intelligent and enterprising into a 
committee. Obtain some house-to-house canvassing bills—whatever quantity 
you please—and send out the young pioneers with a prayerful “ God-speed” for 
their success. Let the Grrts help. The girls of a Sunday school, some time 
ago, obtained 250 new subscribers. One girl, with only a single canvassing bill, 
obtained 33. A London superintendent organized a “ Boys’ Canvassing Com- 
mittee,” and thereby secured a sale, monthly, of 250 copies. 





Just published, price Half a Crown, 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACH. 


oR, 
Counsels and Encouragements for Youthful Religious Inquirers. 
By THE REv. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S NEW BOOKS. 


























ENGLAND'S PRATER BOOK. A Sis and Practical Exposition 
of the Services. y the Rev. Tuomas B, Sixes, Rector of 
Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. re nee 
CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods 
of the Christian Year. Fourth Edition. Revised, Cloth, red edges, 2s. 
THE ISLAND MISSION. An Account ofthe work of Bishop Patteson 
(lately murdered) among the Islands of Melanesia. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
REPOSING IN JESUS: or, the True Secret of Grace and Strength. 
By G. W. MYLNE. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
KITTY HART: A Tale. By PHa@se M. FietpEn. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same, 
TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
SHORT READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. By 
CAROLINE M. PILKINGTON. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
PARABLES AND SIMILITUDES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. By HERBERT BOWER. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
Also, by the same, 
HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Studies in English Hymn 
Writing. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” 
Cloth, 1s. Twenty-sixth Thousand. n 
BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON JESUS HIMSELF.” 
By Author of *‘ Old, Old Story.” Cloth, 3s. Zhird Edition. 
FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. 
By L. N. R. Complete in one vol. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE DOMESTIC COMMENTARY. By the late Rev. R. SHITTLER, 
M.A. 4 Vols., imperial 8vo., cloth, printed in good type, £2 2s. 
HEAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSE- 
HOLDs ; being Brief Meditations on a Family’s Daily Text for a Year. By 
D. O. H. With an Introduction by Dean CHAMPNEYS. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
COMMON PRAYER ADAPTED FOR FAMILY USE. Soarranged 
by dividing the leaves, as to facilitate reference. With Preface. By Rev. 
RICHARD FIRTH, Vicar of Widdrington. Demy 8vo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. With Occasional Prayers. A 
Selection of appropriate passages of Scripture, and an Index of Subjects. By 
H. N. CHAMPNEY. 28. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. Composed wholly of the Words of Scripture. 
Crown 8vo,, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS FOR A WEEK. By the Rev. S. Nunn, 
M.A., Rector of Lawton, Cheshire. Paper 6d., cloth, Is. 


FOR PRIVATE USE. 


HELP ONWARD: or, Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
Compiled from variots Christian Authors. By C. L. F. Cloth. Second 
Edition. 35. 

DAILY FOOD FOR THE INNER MAN. Selections for Every Day 
in the Year. Second Edition. . Royal 32m0., cloth, 2s. 

CHAINS FOR THE NECK. A Daily Text-book of Heavenly Truths and 
Counsels for the Young. 24mo., cloth, gilt edges, 1s. Second Edition. 
THE INFANT ALTAR. Prayers and Hymns for the Young. By Rev. 

Dr. WHITTEMORE. Vew Edition. Square cloth, Is. 

EIGHTEEN PRAYERS ; with Texts and Hymns for Private Use. ew 

Edition: 36th Thousand. Cloth, 6d. 























Lonpon: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER Row. 








SEWING MACHINES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FROM £2 2s. 
Shakespear. 
‘Wheeler and Wilson, 
Agenoria, 

ON VIEW, + Groverand Baker, 

Cleopatra, 
Guelph, 
Weir, &c., &., &. ; 

It is absurdly claimed for nearly every machine, of whatever descrip bs 
tion, that it is superior to all others, for all purposes. 

SMITH & CO., having no interest in selling avy particular machine I 
are enabled to recommend impartially the one best suited to the deocricil 
tion of work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers:—Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after 
one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge. 

SMITH & Co., 69, Edgware Road, 
AND 
4, Charlies Street, Soho, London. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 
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TRADE MARK. 
It is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and rapichy| 
makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


+ TRE esate See 








Patent OZOKERIT Candles, made in all sizes. 
Patent SELF-FITTING Cendler, made in all sizes and qualities. 


| Patent Sing'e and Double CABLE PATTERN Candles, in various sizes. 
~ Patent LADIES BOUDOIR Candles, most delicately tinted, and in many sizes. 
a TINTED CABLE Oandles Perfumed, emitting when burning a beau- 


hE. 
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tiful fragrance. 
) i} Patent KING ALFRED Candles, showing the rate of combustion accurately. 
mit 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


All the above are from their perfect qualities suitable for the Salon or Boudoir, and well adapted for Christmas 
Presents and Festivities. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, is., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4¢., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
ancger & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsury & Some, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 

Breath. and Worma. 


ORR 





F, L, BRAGG, Sole Maouracturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


if THNM VT VESM a CES ccc: KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 








the proper de- 
velopment and ; 
t-of | An anxious parent, distressed at the enfferings of his 
i the human body it is essential that the functions of the stomach, child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 


“a 
A liver, kidneys, and bowels be ‘ormed with order and regularity, | ing i 
*) Holloway > mealies poe ty i both these conditions. The | Cessive days, a box of 


1 f th h th mented, and good gast: 
a Jaices secreted’ in abundance, ‘when, the ‘Ointment, Ms ~ feelly } KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
wh} b twice r the pit o e stomac e and | : : vr ‘ 
i | Sheen. custo Ff to auttent all food's nutritive matter, and to | presented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours. 
thoroughly digest most articles of food. In the most advanced | They have been used in that family ever since, 
| eases of dyspepsia the salu by these medica- Sod by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


4) ments is most remarkable, and wall fal fully realize the patient’s hopes J 
and the expectations of his friends. cines, at 1s, 14d., 20. 9d., and 4s, 6d, per box. 
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The New Votume, No. 1X., of the 


BRITISH WORKWOMAN, 


And Vot. VII. of the 


BRITISH JUVENILE, 


Are now Ready 
Bound in ornamental covers, price 1s. 6d.; or in limp cloth, gilt edges, 23. 6d. 
London: R. WILLOUGHBY, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C., and to Order of all Booksellers, 





BY Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 
HE Four HUNDRED AND FouRTERNTH THOUSAND. 


HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 18mo., wrapper, 6d.; cloth, 1s.; French morocco, 2s. 
ae me oat ag Dr. sitevints. Feap. 4to., wrapper, 2s. 6J.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 
ee 6 Ton ol — or” Forty-one full page exgravings, by Messrs. Dalziel. Printed on toned paper, aud handsomely bound in 

HYMNS, DESCRIPTIVE AND DEVOTIONAL, for the use of Schools. Royal 32mo., 2d. 

MORAL ’ SONGS, with Thirty-nine Vignette Tllustrations. 18mo., wrapper, 84. ; cloth, ls. Cheap 
ition 

NARRATIVE | HYMNS F FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 18mo., wrapper, 3d. Set to Music for one 
or two Voices, b 


POEMS ON SUBJECTS In THE “OLD TESTAMENT. Parts I. and II., 6d. each. In 1 Vol., cloth, 


ONE SHILLING EACH, 


SACRED ALLEGORIES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND DEATH. 
By THE tate Rev. E. MONRO, M.A. 
THE DARE RIVER. THE COMBATANTS. THE JOURNEY HOME. 
THE VAST AKMY. THE REVELLERS, &ce. THE DARK MOUNTAINS. 
New Editions of these Popular Works are now ready in an attractive Cloth Binding. 
A Fine Paper Edition of the Allegories, complete in One Volume, hundsomely printed on tuned paper, and bound in illuminated cloth, crown 
8vo., 78. 6d. ; antique morocco, 16s, 


LONDON: J. MASTERS, 78, NEW BOND STREET. 


sEORGE BORWICKS 


‘BAKING POWDER’ 


TWO GOLD MEDALS rina BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


AMONGST THE MANY TRSTIMONIALS RECKIVED WK BEG TO ADD 











For making Bread without Yeast, Flour Cee ices athdilen tnggat 2, Sa 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Pastry Dear Str,-—J bex to > eH you that after having tried with my 
: coufréres the various self-aé ating powders for making bread avd 
with less Butter. different kinds of pastry, we pronounce yours to be tee best of all 
tbat has been submitted to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- [ am — to say, if this decision is of use you can make it 

}nown, — Your most obedient servant, 

VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, and G. Wanareze, 
(not destroying the Sugar in the Flour) Representative for the English Ezhibitors at the 
‘ aap International Exhibition, Havre ; late instrue- 

as rendering- Bread more nutritious tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 
than that raised with Yeast. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the Lancet 


: aaa Author of “ Adulterations Detee ted,” &., says it is not in the least 
Bread may be made with it ina QUARTER degree injurious. It is indispensable in ndhieg Bread, Pastry, and 


THE TIME required when Yeast is Puddings, especially on board ship. 
used, as it is not necessary for the | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M_D., of Her Majesty's Dockyard, Porte. 


s ss | mouth, remarks, ‘‘I s should like to bring it into general use at sea 
Dough to stand and rise before it is put | itis the greatest boou, not ouly to the sick, but in the officers? 


into the oven. messes,” 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d , 2d., 4d., and 64. Puckets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6a. . and 5s. 
WH 0 LE 8 ALE 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL ) STREET LONDON, E.C. 


ne Rowe 134, bp er Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 
E TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD®. LIST. 





WORKS BY THE 
RT. REV. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 


Bishop of Montreal, and§Metropolitan of Canada. 


Just published, an Entirely New Work. 
1. THOUGHTS FOR ADVENT. 


In square feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 2s. 
(To be followed by “ Thoughts for Lent.”) 


2. A Simple Exposition of the Psalms. 
Lately published, Vol. I., in small crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Vol. L1., completing the work, early in 1873. 


8. Lectures on the Sunday Gospels. 
Apvent To Easter. 11th Thousand, Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Easter TO ApvENT. 9th Thousand. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 
Two Vols, bound in One, morocco, gilt leaves, 10s, bd. 


4. The Christian Life. 
23rd Thousand, Large type, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 78. 


5. The Pathway of Safety ; 
Or, COUNSEL TO THE AWAKENED. 
194th Thousand. Feap., large type, 2s, 6d. 


6, The Parables of our Lord. , 
22nd Thousand. Feap., large type, 35, 


7. Our Church and her Services. 
19th Thousand. Feap., 2s, 6d. 


8. Decision. 
17th Thousand. 18mo., large type, 1s, 6d. 


9. Family Prayers (for Four Weeks). 


7lst Thousand. Feap., large type, 28. Gu,; morocco, 78. 


10. Prayers for Private Use. 
57th Thousand, Cloth, ls. ; roan, 2s.6d.; morocco, 3s, 6d. 


il. The Earnest Communicant. 
A PREPARATION FOR THE LORD’S TABLE. 
Rep Rvsazic Eprnioy, cloth, 2s. ; roan, 3s. 
And in various morocco bindings, from 4s, to 21s. 
Commow Epirion, 243rd Thousand, 32mo., cloth, 1s.; 
roan, 2s.; morocco and calf, 3s. 


12. The Lord’s Supper Explained. 
40th Thousand, 1smo., large type, 1s. 


13. Portraits from the Bible. Two Vols. 
OLD TESTAMENT, 29th Thousand. Feap., large 

type, 2s, 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

type, 2s. 6d. 


17th Thousand, Feap., large 


14, Cottage Sermons. 
7th Thousand. Feap., large type, 3s. 


15. Cottage Readings. 
New Edition. Feap., large type, 3s. 


16. Words of Peace ; 
Ox, THE BLESSINGS AND TRIALS OF SICKNESS, 
46th Thousand. Feap., large type, 1s. 6d. 


17. The Home Beyond ; 
Or, A HAPPY OLD AGE. 
104th Thousand. Fcap., large type, 1s, 6d. 


18. Fervent Prayer. 
33rd Thousand. 18mo., large type, 1s. 6d. 


19. God’s Message to the Poor. 
Isth Thousand. 18mo., large type, 1s. 6d. 


20, The Labouring Man’s Book. 
40th Thousand, i8mo., large type, 1s. 6d. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 





WORKS BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY,” &c., &o. 


Lately published, an Entirely New Volume, entitled, 
1, The Kings of Israel and Judah. 
18mo., with 27 Illustrations, and a Coloured Map, 3s, 


2. Precept upon Precept. 
18mo., with 68 Lilustrations, and a Map, 3s. 


8. The Peep of Day: 
A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction. 
352nd Thousand. Illust., 18mo., large type, 28. 


oe 


. Line upon Line: 
A Second Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction. 
Part I. 178th Thousand. [llust., 18mo., large type, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 145th Thous, Lllust., 18mo., large type, 2s. 6d, 


Lines Left Out. 
24th Thousand, Iilust., 18mo., large type, 2s. 6d. 


or 
. 


6. More about Jesus. 
40th Thousand, Iilust., 18mo., large type, 28. 6d. 


7. Streaks of Light ; 
Or, FIFTY-TWO FACTS FROM THE BIBLE, 
15th Thousand. 62 Illustrations, 18mo., large type, 3s. 


8 Reading without Tears; 
Or, A PLEASANT MODE OF LEARNING TO READ. 
Part I. 30th Thousand. Illust., large type, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 11th Thousand. LIllust., large type, 3s. 
(Two Parts in One, cloth antique, 53.) 


9. Near Home ; 
Ox, EUROPE DESCRIBED. With Anecdotes, 
63rd Thonsand, With Illustrations and a Map, feap., 5s. 


10. Far Off. Part I. 
Ox, ASIA DESCRIBED. With Anecdotes. 
35th Thousand, Illustrations and a Map, feap., 4s. 6d. 


11. Far Off. Part II. 
Or, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA, 1 
28th enene, With Illustrations and 2 Maps, feap, 
4s. 6d. : 


12, Light in the Dwelling ; 
Ox, A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
26th Thousand, Thick 8vo., cloth, 8s, 


13. The Night of Toil ; 
Or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 
First Four Missionaries of the South Sea Islands, 
6th Rdition. Illustrated, feap., cloth, 4s, 


14, Tracts for Children ; 
Orn, FIFTY-TWO SCRIPTURE FACTS, 
15th Thousand. In a packet of Fifty-two Tracts, 2s, 
Ur bound together in cloth, 2s, 


15, Teaching Myself; 
Or, an Abridgment of ‘‘ Reading Without Tears.” 
For the Cottager in his own Home. 
12th Thousand, Illustrated, in paper cover, 4d. 


16. The Angel’s Message ; 
Or, the Saviour made known to the Cottager. 
9th Thousand. Illustrated, in paper cover, 4d, 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. i 
In 18mo., limp cloth, with Illustrations. 


The Peep of Day Mik gh tLe eee El eens Seer Se 
More about Jesus pet 18,44 
Line upon Line. Two Parts, each ... she - ls, 4d. 
A a ers SF 
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RALPH 
By 


CHAPTER I.—AT MUFFHAM JUNCTION, 


“ Murr’emM JuncTION! Muff’em Junction ! 

Change here for Pegwell and Whiffonsea.” 
With a shrill whistle the train rolled into 

the station, and with another shrill whistle it 


almost as soon rolled out again, for there was | 
only one passenger to alight, and there was 


only one portmanteau to be dislodged on his 


behalf from the recesses of the luggage van, | 


and the train was behind its time, so the 
signal of departure was quickly given, and 
the driver went on ahead. 

A guard ‘had got out, for form’s sake, for 
there was nothing for him to do, except to 
exchange a friendly word or two with the one 
porter who seemed the only representative 
of the railway company at Muffham Junc- 
tion. 

“ Where’s Joe?” said the guard. 

“ Gone for some bricks,” replied the porter, 
laconically. 

** Bricks?” 

‘Eh, chimney smokes, and he says he can 
mend it if he has some bricks.” 

* Oh, and only you here then?” 

“I’m about enough for the passengers, I 
think,” said the man, glancing in the direc- 
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who seemed awaiting him. 
He gave a slight glance at the gentleman 


| porter walked slowly towards the gentleman, 
| 
'as he approached him, and saw that he was 


/a tall, grave man, closely muffled up in a |! 


| rough overcoat, with a wide-awake pressed 
| down over his brows, of an age’which might 

e difficult to decide ; neither old nor young 
would be a very safe estimate. . Something 
in his bearing showed him to bea man of 
good breeding, though haughty and stern, 
and the porter spoke to him respectfully. 

* Going on, sir, to Whiffonsea ?” 

**T suppose so,” was the reply. 
will the train be here ?” 

“ Not for two hours, sir,” said the man, 
glancing at the clock. 

“Two hours! - Have I got to stay in this 
terribly dull place for two hours ?” 

The porter did not quite like this reflection 
on Muffham Junction. “ Nice fire, sir,” he 


“ When 





said, “if you will walk into the waiting- 


room.” 
“ And the Zimes and a cigar too, I sup- 


| pose,” rejoined the traveller, with some sar- | 


; casm. 


but there’s no papers nearer,than the ‘ Red 


tion of the gentleman who had just got out | Bull.’” 


of a first-class carriage. “We never has 
many at this time of the year, you know.” 


“ Where's that ?” 


“At Barton-in-the-Willows, just three 


“No; all right—go on;” and the guard | miles from here ; that’s where I live, sir.” 
|| jumped into the moving train, while the one 


VI. 


“Oh!” and it was an “oh” of weary in- 
j B 





| “Well, sit, I think they do keep cigars, | 





























RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 





difference, as if it were not of the slightest 
consequence whether the porter lived or died ; 
as perhaps it was not, except to the wife and 
seven children who also lived at Barton-in- 
the-Willows. 

“Two houts! What am I to do with my- 
self all that time ?” muttered the traveller to 
himself, as he walked away to the other end 
of the platform, and stood looking out across 


taken up by a semicircular counter, the array 
on which was both humble and limited. A 
decanter of port, another of sherry, stood 
upon it at one end; then came a plate of 
biseuits, then one of venerable-looking buns, 
then one of sausage rolls, then part of a 
cheese, a plate of apples, and at the other 
end of the counter appeared the ivory tops 
of some beer-taps. <A bottle of brandy was 





the country. 

The prospect was certainly not inviting. 

Nofhing but marshes, with here and there 
a few clumps of stunted trees, and in the 
distance what appeared like the sluggish 
waters of a river, with huge posts standing at 
intervals along the river-bank. The atmo- 
sphere was cloudy, and mists were gathering, 
and no sign of life presented itself anywhere, 
except that occasionally a bird or two winged 
their flight across. It was now the latter end 
of August, but to the traveller's eye it looked 


on a shelf behind, among surplus glasses of 
various sizes. 

In the part not occupied by the counter 
was an oval mahogany table, with a mouldy 
inkstand upon it, but without pens; an old 
horsehair sofa, and two chairs. A bright fire 
burnt in the grate—the only bright thing 
which the traveller had yet seen, though it 
seemed out of keeping with the surrounding 
gloom. He walked up to it, and stood look- 
ing at its flames as they crackled and 
sparkled. 

His entrance had disturbed the mistress of 





more like November. “It would be easy 
enough to die here,” he thought, “and, possi- 
bly, a matter of thankfulness to do so, but 
who could live here? A limpet on a rock} 
does see a little change, for the sea ebbs and | 
flows around it ; but they must be worse than 
limpets who live here.” 

And then he turned and walked to the} 
other end of the platform. Here his friend 
the porter was hanging the loop of a rope on 
to an empty truck, and giving the usual word 
of encouragement to a steady old horse, to 
whose collar the rope was fastened, and who | 
began at once to tug slowly till the truck | 
had been brought on to a siding. Then the! 
old creature stopped of its own accord, | 
knowing, by long experience, that its task 
was performed, while its attendant removed | 
the rope from the truck, and let it trail on| 
the ground. The horse moved a few steps, | 
then stood motionless. 

But it turned its head round as the porter | 
approached it with a nose-bag ; and soon it 
was tossing its head up and down, and hunt- | 
ing after stray grains in the interior of its | 


bag. 


It was not much to look at, but the travel-| plate. 


this small domain. She came hastily from a 
little side room, throwing down, as might 
easily be seen; some needlework on which 
she had been employtd ; evidently her time 


/was not wholly employed in ministering to 
‘the wants of hungry travellers, 
middle-aged person, short and stout, but 
good-humoured looking. 
the pleasure of the one customer. 


She was a 
She stood waiting 


He looked doubtfully over the contents of 


the counter. 


““T suppose,” said he, “these buns were 
> 


made by your venerable grandmother.” 


The woman looked up as he spoke, and 


smiled. 


‘No, sir,” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ they are 


not quite so old as that, though I don’t say 
they were baked yesterday. 
the buns, but I do these sausage rolls, and I 
| think you'll find them good.” 


I don’t make 


“Umph! how many weeks have they 


| stood here to tempt the unwary ?” 


“‘T made them yesterday morning, sir.” 
“‘Very well; give me two.” 

The woman handed him two on a small 
“Will you have a knife and fork, 


ler, having nothing else to do, stood looking| sir?” 


at it as if it were something new and inte-| 
resting. 
little room and betake himself to his dinner. | 


“No; but I'll have some brandy and 


Then he saw the porter go into a| water.” 


The bottle was reached down from its 


‘“‘ Ah, we must eat,”’ said the traveller to him-| shelf, a small quantity of brandy carefully 


self; which was a remarkably wise and original| measured into a tumbler—‘“ Sugar, sir?” 
“ Ves ;”—then a lump of sugar was dropped | 


reflection. Having made it, he sauntered| 


along the now deserted platform, till he) in, and it was placed before the gentleman. 
reached the door of the “ Refreshment) He, meanwhile, had been leaning his arm on 
Room,” which he opened and entered. | the counter, unconsciously watching the fill- | 








It was a small room, the chief part of it! ing of his tumbler, and he now said, abruptly, || 
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- Do p people die of’ very fast in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

The woman looked at him, surprised. 

“T don’t think they die hereabouts more 


than elsewhere. What makes you think 
so?” 
“Why, there seems nothing else to do, 


Nothing to live for, apparently.” 

“Oh yes, there is, sir, begging your pardon. 
When people have themselves and their 
families to provide for, there’s no want of 
things to do.” 

* So you are never dull, then ?” 

“Not often,” she said, cheerily. ‘Not 
that I’ve got any tarally to look after,” she 
added with a little > laugh, which little laugh 
was quickly checked, as the traveller did not 
seem disposed to laugh on his part; “ for 
there’s only me and my sister: she takes in 
dressmaking, and I help her when she’s 


busy, and when I’m——” 

“Not busy, you mean to say. You can 
never be busy here.” 

“Oh yes, we are sometimes very busy. 
Almost more than I can attend to. When 


or the agricultural meeting, 
teers, then there’s a many that 
change at this junction ; and, in the season, 
peop sle going to Whiffonsea,—most of them 
come this way, and they must change.” 

And isn’t it the season now ?” 

“ Pretty nigh over, it would be, conrad 
though it ought to last about 2 a month long 
but now everybody’s left it ; at least, hen as 
can leave, for there’s been a dreadful fever 


the races are on, 


broke out in the town. The doctors say 
they've never seen worse cases of typhus. 
And so everybody’s left, and nobody is 
going.” 

“TI am,” said the gentleman, briefly. 

“ You, sir?” said the woman. “ Well, I 


suppose ‘you hadn’t heard about the fever. | 


Or, may be, you are a new doctor, for I 
heard they had to send for more doctors.” 

* No, I’m not a doctor.” 

‘Well, sir, of course you know your own 
business best; but if you’ve no call to go 
there, I should think you would be better 
away.” 

‘Ah, perhaps you would recommend me| 


to take up my residence for a-while in this | 
'framed, on cheap terms, by applying to a 


delectable neighbourhood ?” 

“Well, you might do worse, sir,” she an- 
swered, with a little spirit of championship. | 
“Just about here it’s rather lonely-looking.” 

‘Oh, you do allow that?” 

“Except in the Whiffonsea season, sir ; 
then it is not lonely. But Barton is a pretty 


|remarkably fine horses and oxen ; 


‘as it stood yet smoking by his side. 





they don’t seem at all amiserable. You ought 
to see Barton ; it’s got such a fine old church. 





| You can’t see it from, this station, for it lies 


in a hollow just behind some trees.’ 

“Why, there’s nothing but hollows here. 
The village lies in a hollow too, of course ?” 

“Oh no, sir, the ground begins to rise a 
little, just past the church, and some of the 
houses have really quite a pretty view.’ 

“ Most remarkable,” observed the traveller, 
sarcastically. 

And then he took his sausage rolls and 
brandy and water to the table, and seated 
himself on the hard sofa, while the attendant, 
seeing that the conversation. was closed, 
withdrew to ber sanctum, and, in the stillness 
of that quiet place, the sound which her 
needle made, going in and out of some stiff 
material, could easily be heard. 

Our rather grim friend on the horsehair 
sofa still wore his wide-awake, and he pushed 
it farther down over his brow as he leaned 
his head on his elbow, and for a few minutes 
seemed absorbed in thought. 

His reflections, however, could not have 
been very agreeable, for he soon roused him- 
self with a gesture of impatience, as if he 
were saying to some Thought, “ There, go 
away, you know you are not welcome.” And 
as the Thought did not disappear as soon 
as it was bidden, its master—who yet was 
not its master, as he failed to control it— 
took a hasty gulp at his brandy and water, 
And then 
he took another, and then stirred up the 
sugar and drained the glass. And then he 
stood up and walked again to the fire, and 
poked it a little. T he w eather was not yet 
very cold, but he seemed to shiver. 

Next he glanced—still half absorbed in 
his secret reflections—at the walls of that 
small room. ‘There was not much to reward 
the scrutiny of the curious. There was a 
large placard announcing a sale of some 
and close 
to it another bill, containing some railway 
announcement. This was flanked by a large 
engraving, showily framed, with a ticket 


affixed to it for the purpose ‘of informing the 


| 


| 
| « 


|public—the public of Muffham Junction! !— 
that similar engravings could be had, similarly 


| certain James Crowe, Lemon Street, Pegwell. 
The subject of this picture was the “ Last 
Appeal,” and the stranger’s eye rested on it 
with a dark expression. ‘“ Ah,” he muttered, 

‘of course he was unsuccessful, What can 
melt a woman’s heart when she resolves not 


place, and some nice people live there, and| to yield?” 
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And then, he added, still muttering, “I 
may as well go on to Whiffonsea—and catch 
the fever. Yes, why not? 2’importe.” 

Ah, “ #’importe,” was that quite correct ? 

But now a singular thing came to pass, 
for the traveller just then caught sight of.a 
small bill on the wall, which had hitherto 
been obscured by the largeness of its neigh- 
bour bil’s. 

It was not a very well printed bill,. but 


looked as if hastily done at some jobbing | 


printing-office. It stated that a cottage at 
Barton-in-the-Willows, “delightfully situate, 
and nicely furnished, now vacant through the 
removal from the neighbourhood of the 
tenant, Captain Henry Smithers, on account 
of the decease of his wife,” might be rented 
on extremely moderate terms, if only the 
would-be new tenant would kindly apply to 
Mr. Jonas Appleby, solicitor, Pegwell. Either 
Pegwell was a small place, or else this Mr. 
Jonas Appleby was too well known an inhabi- 
tant to require any more distinct address. 

The singular thing was not the traveller’s 
happening to catch sight of this little placard, 
but the effect which the sight of it took upon 
him. That was something certainly not to 
be expected at Muffham Junction. He 
started in amazement, then looked around, 
half frightened, as if some strange Presence 
might be near him—then stared at the bill 
as if he had not read it aright—then took in 
its sense so fully as to exclaim, “Good hea- 
vens! Is it possible?” 

He did not mean to speak aloud, and he 
was a man much given to repressing emotion, 
but this was so very startling that he could 
not help his hasty exclamation. 

But he was himself again the next moment, 
cool, grim, and sarcastic, for the bar attendant, 
thinking he called her, came out of her 
room, and said, “ Yes, sir, what did you 
please to want?” 

“ Another glass of brandy and water ; and 
may I beg an extra lump of sugar? the last 
brandy you gave me was so zery strong that 
it needed more sugar.” 

The woman looked up quickly, but there 
was not the slightest curl of his lip, nor the 
smallest twinkle in his eye. 

She could not tell whether he were joking 
or not, so she did what is wisest for anybody 
to do who is not quite sure as to the covert 
meaning of a speech addressed to him,—sim- 
ply said, “I am sorry it was not quite to your 
liking ; here’s the sugar, sir, put in what you 
please.” 

The traveller felt himself a little “ put 
down” by the good woman's simple way of 


answering, and he said nothing, but stood 
prodding away at the lumps of sugar in his 
glass, with the glass sugar-crusher which the 
attendant had handed to him. 

He was grim enough to be an old augur 
finding auspices under some new symbols of 
fate, for he looked down intently at the 
sugar in the bottom of his tymbler, just as if 
he were trying to read his fate in its melting 
particles. 

Yes, and just as if he had found it, and 
knew now what his destiny was ; for he looked 
up suddenly, and said to the woman who 
still stood thoughtfully there, and whose 
thoughts, perhaps, were the reverse of com- 
plimentary towards her customer, “I think 
your advice was very good,—better, indeed, 
than your brandy. I don’t think I'll go on 
to Whiffonsea.” 

“Tam sure you'd best not, sir,” said his 
adviser, pleased at the sound of the only 
pleasant thing he had yet said, though he had 
marred its pleasantness by his sneer at her 
brandy ; “but there’s no up train now. You 
will have to stay the night at the ‘ Red Bull’; 
and you might go further and fare worse, as 
| the saying is.” 

“ Very likely,” said the traveller ; “so I'll 
jhave a word with your friend outside.” 

He went out of the door as he spoke, and 
| beckoned to the porter, who came to him 
|alertly enough, as if glad of something to do. 

“I have changed my mind; I shall not 
go on by this train.” 

“ Ah, sir, I suppose s/e’s been telling you 
about the fever; and he jerked his thumb in 
the direction of the refreshment-room. Well, 
they do say its mortal bad down there. I 
was a-wondering at your going on. Only you 
know, sir, it’s no business of mine what a 
gentleman chooses to do; besides, thinks I 
to myself, may be he hasn’t got a wife and 
seven little ones to fret after him.” 

“No,” said the stranger, in his grim fashion, 
“that I certainly have not. If I had, my 
good fellow, perhaps I should want to catch 
this fever of yours.” 

.“* Sir?” said the porter, perplexed. 

“Never mind,” replied the gentleman. 
““ Now I must go to Barton-in-the-Willows, I 
suppose, for the night.” 

“TI don’t see what else you can do, sir. 
There won’t be another up train to-day. 
They don’t run many trains now that the 
season is coming to an end ; specially since 
the fever. They took off one train last week. 
3ut you'll be comfortable enough at Mrs. 
Gubbins’s.” 
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“ That is the ‘ Red Bull,’ I suppose?” 
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“ Yes, she keeps it on, though she’s only a | and when Joe comes with the bricks I-can 
widow now. Not that he was any great loss, |send him with a message, and if the chay 
that husband of hers. He was but a ne’er- | isn’t out it can come for you.” 
do-well, and the grey mare was always the| “Somewhat indefinite. How far is this 
better horse ; yes, sir, it was.” |rural Arcadia ?” 

And the porter gave a little chuckle, as if} “Sir?” 

he had perpetrated a joke in an humble way;| “ This Barton, I mean,” replied: the gentle- 
but finding,that the gentleman did not relax | man, impatiently. 

a muscle of his countenance, he subsided | «Three miles, sir ; a goodish three miles.” 
again, and touched his cap, as if in half. | “Well, I think I'll walk it then.. Perhaps 
apology for the liberty he had taken in joking | your friend Joe, when he returns here with 
with so grave a person, while he added, | his bricks, can bring on my portmanteau ?” 
“ And your portmanteau, sir, shall I see to| “All right, sir, I'll see to it. We all clear 


that?” 


“ Yes, let it go to the ‘ Red Bull,’ if I am | 


off at seven ; then I'll bring it to you myself.” 
“Very well. I suppose this pleasant village 


to go there. But I should have thought that | of yours is easily to be found?” 


in so remarkable a case as that of a stranger | 
taking up his abode, even for one night, in | 
this Barton-in-the- Willows, the other people | 
would have been eager to receive him as a| 
guest into their houses; it would be a sort | 
of red-letter day to them, wouldn’t it, my | 
friend ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, doubtfully, not | 
certain as to the meaning to be extracted | 


from such an important gentleman. Then| 
he scratched his head in a little perplexity, | 
and then said, brightening with a look of new | 
intelligence, “‘ I’ve got it, sir: if so be as you} 
had rather stay the night with some of the) 
gentlefolks, I make bold to say our parson | 
would no doubt be glad to take you in. He) 
is an old gentleman now, and very chatty | 
and fond of company ; and there’s not much, | 
as you Say, sir, coming into these parts, bar-| 
ring the volunteers and the show. Shall I| 
send on Joe—he’ll be back with the bricks | 
soon—and tell them you are coming ?” 

“ By no means, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
the gentleman, “it would never do. Of! 
course / should like it, though I don’t know 
that your clergyman would. But if he did, 
what would Mrs. Gubbins say ? She would be 
terribly put out at your parson’s stealing a 
customer away from her—and so scarce as 
customers must be at Barton-in-the-Willows. 
Why, she’d never go to church any more!” 

** She don’t often do that now, I believe,” 
said the man, “so she’d be no great loss to 
parson.” 

“ Ah, well, we must not set Church and 
State at loggerheads. I have no intention of 


from these fine words, yet indisposed to differ | 





ruffling the peace of Barton-in-the-Willows 
in this way.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the man. 
how will you go to Barton?” 

“ How can 1?” 


“And 





“Well, sir, Mrs. Gubbins keeps a chay, 


“Oh yes, sir. Just keep the main road, 
though it winds about a bit, as you'll see, and 
you will be certain to get to Barton,” 

“ Provided I don’t walk into a bog, ora 
quagmire, or a ditch, by the way.” 

** Well, sir, if it was night,” said the porter, 
“and the will-o’the-wisps was about, I don’t 
say as a man mightn’t make a mistake about 
the road ; but in the daytime, unless he was 
blind, he needn’t go wrong.” 

** Ah, well, if I do stumble into a bog, there 
are no wife and seven children to cry their 
eyes out about me, so it won’t matter 
much.” 

This was said bitterly enough, too bitterly 
for a mere joke ; but the porter only re- 
plied, “ Still, sir, there may be somebody as 
dear to you who would fret about you.” 

The traveller slightly winced. 

Then he said, with still more discouraging 
coldness of manner, “ Be so good as to see 
that my trunk does not go on to Whiffonsea : 
it’s labelled for that place.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, somewhat 
abashed. 

And then the gentleman walked away to- 
wards the gate, which stood open. 

“ He’s cold enough, but his money’s warm,” 
said the porter to himself,.as he pocketed 
the coin which the traveller had placed in 
his hand. 

And when Joe returned with the bricks, 
his friend gave him a plain and not flattering 
description of the strange gentleman, ending 
his remarks by saying, “ He do bamboozle a 
fellow, that he do; howsomever, he pays 
handsomely enough.” 

Meanwhile the strange gentleman was 
walking slowly towards Barton - in -the- 
Willows. 
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CHAPTER II,— BARTON-IN-THE-WILLOWS. 
THE stranger left the railway junction by a 
short road, which joined. at right angles what 
the porter had called the main road, though 
it was very little better than a village lane. 
He soon found himself in this road, and a 
sign-post at the corner precluded any doubts 
as to the direction in which he was to walk. 
He walked on slowly, for, as he reflect-d, 
he had no occasion to hurry. It was as yet 


early in the afternoon, although the gathering | | 


mists made it seem later, because darker, 
than it would otherwise have appeared. 

* Why should he hurry? Life seemed stag- 
nant here ; or if its current was not actually | 
at a standstill, it was flowing on so slug- 
gishly that its movement was imperceptible. 
Why should he not let himself float on its 
unrippling surface, as a straw or a dead fish 
might float along? Did he not feel as if he 
were of no more account than a straw? 
Was he not—must he not be—dead to all 
life’s 


bank ? 
of sport, to fetch that straw ashore ? 

And why should he care?—why more 
than the fish and the straw? 
they feel if they drifted onwards to some 
dead sea of oblivion? And _ he, 
equally dead, what more feeling was left for 
him? He would go to this dead-ajive 
village. He might as well drift along the 
current there as anywhere else. 


a bed at the Marine Hotel, Whiffonsea. 
And Mrs, Gubbins would cook him a chop 
or a rasher of bacon, it mattered not which. 
And if the mists now gathering changed 
themselves into a tempest, he should have 
four walls about him; and what would 
it matter ?—what 
N’imporie / 

And yet, was all dead within him? 
it as a dead fish floating along that he had 
looked on the little advertisement of a 
cottage to be let? What meant that startled 
gaze, that exclamation, then? Was all 
really dead? Why was he now going to 
Barton? Was it rea//y through dread of the 
fever ? 

Still he walked on moodily. It was a 
road safe enough, or he might indeed have 
walked into a quagmire for any care he took, 
The mists were not only around him, they 
were also within—darker mists than marsh 
or fen ever sent upwards—and settling down 
upon his heart. 


true consciousness of energy and joy ? | 
Who would want to draw that dead fish to 
Who would even send a dog in, out | 


What could | 


being | 
A bed at} 


the “Red Bull” would probably be as soft as | 


did anything matter? | 


Was | 


He was walking along in such abstraction 
that he did not hear the sound of wheels 
behind him, nor notice that he was on the 
wrong side of the road. A loud, hearty 
voice startled him out of his reverie, as the 
driver of the gig said, while w heeling a little 
aside, “ You-must be in a brown study, my 
friend, not to hear my gig. I had almost 
driven over you; and then society would 
| have mourned over one of its bright orna- 
| ments.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the stranger, 
“but in the case you sup- 
been 





| looking round ; 
| pose, I doubt whether t should have 
|any great loss to society.” 

“WW ell, 7 should have mourned over you ; 
| you'll allow that, perhaps.” 
| Why?” and the inquirer slightly lifted his 
| brows. 
| “Why? Bec cause I mi; ght | have inadver- 
|tently broken your bones; and whatever 
| value society may set upon J you, I must have 
regretted that catastrophe.” 

“T do not see why you should, because, if 
I am guessing rightly—excuse me for guessing 
at all—you would have had the task of 
| putting me together again, and you would 
have been in your proper element.” 

“ Softly, my good sir,” replied the doctor. 
“ T can reduce a compound fracture as much 
con amore as any brother of Aisculapius can ; 
and I have had some cases of bicycle frac- 
|ture—really beautiful cases—puzzled our 
| best men, I can tell you; but I pulled the 
patients through. Yes, but that was in due 
course of my profession; and it is scarcely 
'in due course of my profession to run over 
|stray travellers, in order that I may after- 
‘wards have the pleasure of mending their 
'fractured limbs. But now can I give youa 
|lift? Iam going to Barton, and I suppose 
| you are going there too?” 

“Where else can I go?” asked the tra- 
| veller. 

“*Echo answers, Where?’” replied the 
doctor, laughing; “that is, if there is any 
|echo hereabouts, which, in this country of 
|marsh and meadow, meadow and marsh, I 
|should very much doubt, But I presume 
| you are not going to Barton by mere chance?” 
he added, as he drew aside the gig apron that 
the stranger might enter. 

“The merest chance in the world,” said 
his new acquaintance, taking his seat in the 
gig; ‘‘that is, if there is such a thing as 
chance.” : 

“Which there is not,” said the doctor, 
stoutly; “unless with Cowper's qualifying 


, 





clause, ‘Such chances Providence obey.’” 
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“Well, all I can say,” returned his com- 
panion, “is that men do play fantastic tricks 
before high Heaven, and ‘high Heaven’ seems 
to look on complacently enough.” 

“‘Seems,” replied the doctor; “it’s only 
seeming. ‘There will be a day for the reve 
lation of secrets ; and if you have any secret 
which perplexes you, it shall be made clear 
by and by.” 

“Yours is an easy faith; I wish I had 
Is that Barton yonder?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, seeing that the 
stranger wished to divert their conversation ; 
‘and yonder is the fine old church of which 
Barton is justly proud. If you are a lover of 
antiquity, there’s plenty of food for an hour’s 
rumination both inside and outside St. Mary’s 
grey walls. Now where am I to drive you?” 

“You are very good. I am going to stay 
the night at the ‘Red Bull.’” And then, as if 
he thought he ought to give some farther 
explanation, he added, “I was on my way 
to Whiffonsea, but the Muffham peopie tell 
me there is an outbreak of fever in the place, 
so I have decided not to go.” 

“And so, as there’s no late up 
you are coming to Barton for the night. 
And you are doing quite right. The 
fever zs very bad at Whiffonsea: you know 
we doctors like to make as light as we can 
of such things; but really just now the 
Whiffonsea breezes are laden with anything 
but health.” 

“T suppose you reside at Barton?’ 

“Oh no; my home is at Pegwell ; I 
have been taking a long round to-day, and | 
must see a patient at Barton. Then I’m off 
home again.” 

“Is Pegwell far?” 

“ight miles the other side of Muffham 
Junction.” 

“ Rather a 
think.” 

‘Oh, we country practitioners don’t think 
much of distance. It would knock up your} 
‘fashionable London doctors, I dare say ; but | 
we are hardened to it.” 

“Well, you need to be hardened. . With| 
all these mists you must have plenty of| 
ague.” 

“Ague? Nonsense! I won't have my| 
county maligned. You must not judge of 
it by what you now see. It is not all so flat. 
In the centre you may find a high table-land. 
Just about here it is flat; but our land is 
well drained, and our farmers skilful-enough ; 
and it is not always misty, as you see it 
to-day. There is just enough sickness about 
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train, 
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ong round for you, I should | 
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do to be too healthy, you know. But here 
we are at your destination, and Mrs. Gub- 
bins is standing at her door, wondering who 
is driving with me to-day up to her house. 
—Here, Mrs. Gubbins! Mrs. Gubbins!” he 
called out, in his loud, cheerful voice, *‘ here’s 
some doctor’s stuff of a new sort which J’ve 
brought on purpose for you in my gig.” 

The meaning of the doctor’s joke seemed 
obvious enough to Mrs. Gubbins, for she 
was all smiles, saying, ‘How you do joke, 
doctor !” 

“Yes, of course; and a joke is still more 
pleasant when it comes in the shape of a new 
customer. I’ve been telling this gentleman 
that you will take as much care of him as if 
you had known him as long as you have 
me. And now. good afternoon, Mr. — 
Ah! you did not tell me your name. Mine 
every man, woman, and child knows for 
many miles round—Miles Jolly,—and glad 
to see you at Pegwell at any time you should 
be over there—non-professionally, of course, 
I mean.” 

“Many thanks, Mr. Jolly, and my name 
this card will tell you,” said the stranger, 
opening his pocket-book, and taking out a 
card without looking at it, and handing it 
to the doctor, who slipped it into his pocket, 
and lifting his hat, drove off, for he was 
rather in a hurry to complete his day's 
work. 

“ Any luggage, sir?” asked Mrs. Gubbins, 
with a landlady’s instinctive care for the 
accessories of a traveller. 

‘Yes, it is at the station ; the porter has 
promised to bring it on. I was stopped 
short by hearing of the fever at Whiffonsea, 
and so I thought I would come here for the 
night. I need not ask if you cam give mea 
bed.” 

‘Well, sir, you might ask sometimes, and 


|I should be obliged to say No, for we are 


over-full sometimes. But now it is our slack 
time. Will you please to walk up-stairs?” 

Then, seeing him about to enter the par- 
lour, the door of which stood open, close to 
the front door of the inn, Mrs. Gubbins 
stepped forward and said, “ Not there, si, 
please ; our best room is up stairs.” 

“ Anywhere you like,” said the traveller, 
indifferently, as he followed slowly the. active 
landlady, who, calling on some invisible 
Jenny to “mind the bar,” went briskly up 
the easy, old-fashioned stairs, ,and threw 
open the door of a good-sized sitting-room. 

“ There, sir,” she said, “I think you'll be 
most comfortable here. We call this our 
club-room, because the Good Fellows meet 





to keep us doctors at work. It would not 
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here sometimes; and we give it up to the 
officers when the militia are out, or when 
thee is a review of the riflemen.” 

“Thanks, Yes, it will do very well,” 
replied the stranger, absently, for he did not 
much care what kind of room it was. 

But Mrs. Gubbins was not satisfied. 

“ See, sir,” she said, “what a good view 
you have of our green; and there’s the 
church, only you can’t see more than a bit 
of the tower, because our Tree hides it. It’s 
a fine church, but I’m as proud of our Tree, 
I think. They do say, sir, that William the 
Conqueror planted it, or Charles the First. 
People are not quite sure which, only it’s 
certain that it was planted a great many 
years ago; and somebody must have planted 
it, you know, sir.” 

** Are you so sure of that, Mrs. Gubbins ?” 
asked the traveller, now roused, and some- 
what amused by her loquacity. “ Perhaps 
some person’s foot accidentally trod on an 
acorn as it lay upon the ground, and so it 
got buried in the earth, and afterwards grew 
up into a tree.” 

“ Well, sir, and if a foot did tread it in,” 
retorted Mrs. Gubbins, triumphantly, detect- 
ing with a woman’s wit the weak part of her 
questioner’s case, “that foot must have 
belonged to somebody, and that somebody 
might have been William the Conqueror, or 
Charles the First, as any other somebody ; 
so it comes to the same thing, sir, doesn’t it ?” 

“You are right, as you women always 
are,” said the gentleman, letting the smile 
with which he began his reply die away 
before the close of it. 

“Well, sir, we often are right, as I used 
sometimes to tell my late lamented husband. 
But not always, perhaps ; and I am afraid I 
am not right now, for I ought to have asked 
what you'll have for dinner; and whether you 
would like to see your bedroom; and if 
you'd like the bed warmed at night ; and "— 

“Oh, give me anything you like for 
dinner,” said the gentleman, interrupting her ; 
“and let me have it at five; but I should 
like a wash, for I’ve had a long journey 
to-day.” 

“And I dare say you are tired and dusty, 
and there’s nothing like a good wash for 
refreshing you. Here is your bedroom sir, 
handy like, for it’s close to this room.” 

“Yes, could not be more convenient,” said 
the gentleman, as he went into it, while the 
landlady departed, calling out to Jenny as 
she went, “ Here, Jenny, Jenny ! never in the 
way when I want you! Here, clean towels 
and hot water for the Green Room. 





Jenny appeared, a good-looking damsel, in 
a clean print dress, drawn up around her, 
and her sleeves rolled up to theelbow. Her 








face would have been a bright one if it had 
not been for a rather sulky expression on it. | 

“ Where are you, Jenny?” ! 

“ Here I be,” replied the girl ; “ I’ve been 
doing just what you told me, minding the 
bar. And I have put the towels, as soon as 
the doctor’s gig drove up, and he said the 
gentleman was a-going to stop here.” 

“Well, take up some hot water ; and mind 
you get yourself tidy in case the gentleman 
should see you. Don’t go about the house 
that fashion, looking like a drowned rat.” 

“ A drowned rat !” said the girl ; “ I’m sure 
I am tidy enough ; my petticuat hasn’t got 
any holes, and I am not ashamed of my 
arms.” She turned her elbows round as she 
spoke, and looked at them complacently. 

“Oh you conceited thing! Get along 
with you, and don’t stand mollicking there !” 

** Missis is enough to try the patience of a 
saint,” said Jenny to herself as she went into 
the kitchen. 

This little colloquy was not heard by the 
stranger, who had shut himself into his bed- 
room, and was busily sluicing his face with 
abundance of cold water, ignoring altogether 
the hot water jug which presently came to 
his bedroom door, and was deposited with a 
flop, and a knock which made him wonder 
which was'the softer, the knuckles or the 
door. 

After a hasty refreshing of the outer man, 
for the traveller was nothing of a fop, he re- 
entered his sitting-room and seated himself 
in a comfortable arm-chair, of ancient make, 
which was placed in the bow-window. It was 
really a bow, large and roomy, stretching 
itself boldly out into the front, as if not 
ashamed of being seen. In it wasa stand of 
flowers, well filled with common, but healthy, 
flourishing plants, looking bright and home- 
like. The view was certainly pretty, far | 
prettier than the traveller expected to see. 
The green was of good size, and all the 
better sort of houses were situate around it, | 


most of them with little gardens, opening by || 
small wooden gates on to the road which | 
The traveller amused || 


went round the green. 


| 


himself—or occupied himself, it would be || 


more proper to say, for he was too listless 
for so decided an emotion as that of amuse- 
ment—by imagining to whom the various 
houses belonged. 

“That old-fashioned house, with the ivy 
trailing over it, must be the parsonage. Itis | 


close to the church wall, and seems almost | : 
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part of it. Each rector appears to have 
added a portion, and to have designed a 
visible iJlustration for his parishioners of the 
seven orders of architecture. What a droll 
little house comes next, almost like a bunga- 
low! I might have guessed its inmate to be 
a retired Indian officer, only such men are 
wise enough to keep out of marsh lands. 
Stille came here, and so might others then. 
Can that be the cottage which is to be let? 
No, there’s smoke coming out of the tiny 
chimneys, and a little girl in a straw hat is 
opening the gate to go in. Those small 
cottages belong to poor people. Perhaps 
Joe and his friend live in one of them. I 
wonder whether he did get back with the 
bricks. That next cottage looks rather 
smart, and it has a bow-window, and 
there are some geraniums in flower which 
seem quite to fill it; and there is a 
large card standing against the window-pane ; 
that’s the dressmaker’s. And that good 
woman will be coming back soon from the 
station, and I dare say her sister will make 
her a better cup of tea than she ever makes 
for miserable travellers at that miserable 
junction. And the two sisters will be glad 
to see each other, and they will talk about the 
gentleman who is stopping here because he’s 
afraid of the fever. How ridiculous! Just 
as if after doing the jungle fever in India, and 
getting a touch of the plague at Smyrna, I 
should be likely to run away from this sea- 
side epidemic! But they don’t know that ; it 
is not likely. And I don’t want them to 
know it. I suppose the other houses belong 
to farmers, or millers, or maltsters ; they have 
a substantial aspect. Then there’s the school- 
house. Looks poor enough. Wants a visit 
from the nearest school-board, or perhaps 
does not want it.. Most likely. Then there’s 
the Tree. And it has a seat under it. And 
an old man is sitting on it. And he leans on 
a stick, and seems feeble. Perhaps he is 
musing on the ancient glories of the place, 
for I suppose the coaches ran either through 
or near this village in that bygone era of 
stage-coaches. Well, his musings are dis- 
turbed, I see, and pleasantly enough. There’s 
that little girl coming out of the doll’s-house 
of a cottage, and she walks slowly along the 
green, carrying a basin, and she is evidently 
coming to the old man. Ah, and he sees 
her, and he is getting up, as well as his stiff 
limbs will allow him to rise, for he wishes to 
be respectful. Ah, the -old people are far 
more polite than the young ones. The Sir 
Charles Grandisons have all died out. What 
have we instead? Bears, major and minor. 
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How pleased that old fellow looks.! How 
he bobs up and down over that basin! 
And the little girl won’t let him stand; 
she makes him sit down, and she sits 
down by him, and looks at him smilingly, 
and seems to say, Now isn’t that nice? Well, 
she is not proud, I see. And now she looks 
across in this direction. And now she is 
tripping prettily back with her basin.” 

But here the traveller, in his turn, found 
his musings interrupted in a similar way, for 
the door opened, and Jenny came in to lay 
the cloth for dinner. She had certainly 
smartened herself up for the occasion, and 
probably was enough of a village coquette to 
have done so without her mistress’s directions. 
But she was a little disappointed, for the 
gentleman did not say a word to her, and 
scarcely seemed to notice her entrance. 

But when the dishes constituting a plenti- 
ful meal came in he noticed them, and drew 
his chair up to the table, asif he were quite 
ready for his dinner. 

Now while he was discussing his dinner, 
he little knew how Barton-in-the-Willows was 
discussing him. It was quite an unexpected 
bonne bouche for them, and they made the 
most of it, and, as it were, smelt it, tasted it, 
sucked it relishingly, and at length reluctantly 
swallowed it, loth to part with so tempting a 
morsel. 

His arrival was probably the topic in every 
house ; certainly it was in five of them, for 
the porter went home and told his wife about 
the stranger, and showed the half-crown to 
the seven children, for half-crowns did not 
grow on bushes like blackberries, and were 
not plentiful at Muffham Junction ; and the 
baby cried for the half-crown, and of course 
had it, and nearly choked himself with trying 
to swallow it. 

And Joe went home and told his wife, and 
she wished the bricks had been at Whiffonsea, 
because then Joe would not have gone after 
them, and might have come in for another 
half-crown; which was problematical, but 
possible. 

And they talked about the traveller at the 
rectory, for Dr. Jolly had stopped for a 
moment to leave a Quarterly Review for the 
rector ; and so he told them about his new 
acquaintance, and when they inquired his 
name, he naturally said it was Ralph, for so 
he had found it on the visiting card, and the 
stranger had given that cardtohim. And so 
of course he was right. But he was not, only 
they did not know it, and it did not much 
matter. And when Miss Eusebia, the rector’s 
only daughter, said, “What kind of gentleman 
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is he, Dr. Jolly ?” he replied, ‘‘ My dear, he 
wears a wide-awake and a’ shaggy coat, 
so he must be a bear; indeed, I heard him 
growl.” Then she said, scornfully, “ Really 
doctor, your definitions are always so ab- 
surd !” and he, with good humour, replied, 
“‘ Well, take another ‘ definition ;’ he is a man 


who has fallen down from the skies, and got | 


$09 


hurt in the tumble!” And the young lady 
could only toss her pretty head and say, 
“What do you mean, Dr. Jolly?” and he 
laughed and drove away from the rectory 
gate. 

And the mistress of the little refreshment 
stall went to her sister’s, and, as the traveller 
surmised, seated herself cosily on the small 
sofa in their small parlour, and gave a 
faithful account of the stranger’s merits and 
demerits, dwelling perhaps strongly on the 
latter, and saying, as she poured her steaming 
tea into her saucer, “ Well, I must say I 
think him a bear, and if ever 7 get married I 
hope it won't be to a bear!” ‘They often 
talked, these two simple women, of what they 
would do, or would not do, iF they were 
married. I am obliged to put this “if” in 
capitals to show how very remote was the 
contingency. I do not think they themselves 
thought it very near, only they liked to talk 
in that way. And it did them no harm. 
And it was a great deal better than saying, 
How sour the grapes are! 

And last, but not least—in importance ] 
mean, for the house itself was the least—the 
stranger’s arrival was spoken of inthe little 
bungalow of a cottage; for the old man, as 
he supped his broth, had said, “I seed 
doctor come up to the ‘ Red Bull,’ and put 
down a gentleman there, Miss Rosie ; he’s up 
in the best room;” and Miss Rosie had 
given a hasty glance across the green, and 
then she went home and told her aunt. She 
had so little to tell, that her aunt, a fretful 
invalid, replied, “ Really, Rose, you know so 
little about it, it was not worth telling.” 

Ah, Rose’s aunt, it was worth telling. Only 
how should you know that ? 

And so, for one night at least, Barton-in- 
the-Willows was more alive than dead. 


CHAPTER III.-—-LITTLE ROSIE. 
Tue bed in the Green Room was really very 
soft and the traveller slept soundly, and woke 
up refreshed, and began to dress himself 
hurriedly, for he saw that it was later than he 
thought. He had slept, as Jenny had 
averred, “like a top;” for her repeated 








knocks with the hot water jug had failed to 
disturb his slumbers. 

When he entered the breakfast-room, he 
found the table laid with a snowy white cloth 
and covered with the appliances of a plenti- 
ful breakfast, and before he had time to ring, 
up came Jenny with coffee, eggs and bacon, 
and polite messages from her mistress, and 
questions as to whether he would prefer tea 
to coffee, only most gentlemen seemed to 
like coffee best ; and would he have any cold 
ham, or would he like eggs poached instead 
of boiled, and should she make any more 
toast ? 

“ Really, Jenny—you see I have caught 
your name.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jenny, smiling ; “ my name 
is Jenny—Jenny Pouter.” 

“ Well, I was going to say that you have 
brought so many good things that it would 
be a shame to want anything more.” 

“‘ Except a good appetite to eat them, sir, 
which I hope you’ve got already.” 

The gentieman gave a little nod, and sat 
down at his breakfast, while Jenny went off 
much gratified at having had a kind word 
spoken to her. ‘“ He’s not so bad after all,” 
she remarked ; “a bit grumpish, but caz look 
pleasant when he chooses.” 

And he did choose to be in a more pleasant 
mood than we saw him yesterday. A good 
night’s rest is a “‘ sweet restorer,” not only for 
tired bodies, but also for tired minds ; and 
there is something mollifying in the sight and 
scent of a well-spread breakfast-table. 

He ate heartily, now and then leaning back 
in his chair, and resting for a moment, and 
letting his eyes glance around the room. 
A few sporting pictures adorned the walls, 
with a stufied owl in a glass case over the 
fireplace, and over the sideboard a large oil 
painting of a stout, red-cheeked man, pro- 
bably the late landlord of this inn. . The 
village painter had tried to make him look 
his best, and had succeeded in relaxing hisfea- 
tures into what was almost a broad grin. And 
now, as the traveller looked up, the portrait 
beamed down upon him with a broad smile, 
and seemed to say, “I hope you have slept 
well, sir, and find the toast crisp, the bacon 
done to a turn, and the eggs lightly boiled. 
I could never bear a hard egg myself. I am 
Timothy Gubbins, and I trust my partner and 
present sole manager of this respectable inn 
gives you satisfaction and makes you com- 
fortable. If you want anything, please ring 
for it.” And the traveller quite felt his break- 
fast was presided over by the benignant 
Gubbins, while the old owl seemed to blink 
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its glass eyes at him in a friendly way, and to 
say politely, “Old fellow, how are you? I 
think there’s some sort of relationship between 
us; Cousins, isn’t it P” 

At least he was conscious of something akin 
to what would have been his feelings if the 
owl had spoken, for he pushed his chair away 
from the table, and walked to the window, 
into which the sun was now pouring his 
brightest beams, saying to himself, “ Ithink I 
should deserve to be called own brother to 
that owl if I did not enjoy the cheering in- 
fluence of this fine morning.” 

Yes, a fine morning even at Barton-in-the 
Willows. He was obliged to allow it. 

And what a changed look a place has when 
the sun comes and floods it with his bright- 
ness! Last evening all was mist, and gloom, 
and chill, wherever his eye turned; and when 
he turned his eye inward, all was mist, and 
gloom, and chill “here. Now the scene was 
gay and warm; how was it in that inner 
landscape? Not quite so bright and genial, 
maybe, yet better for the outer brightness ; 
not quite so churlish and discontented. Oh 

for plenty of sunshine! dark alleys and dark 
hearts will equally profit by its presence. 


And the green, which he had thought not 
wanting in attractiveness the last evening, 
now grew upon him in its claim to his ad- 
The cottages looked white and 
clean, and contrasted well with green shutters 
and green doors ; and the sun played a Scotch 
reel on their window-panes, and the swallows 
flew round and round among their thatched 
roofs, and dogs were barking, and children 
playing outside the white palings, on the 
road or the green, and a boy was driving a 
geese across, and the miller’s cart 
was stopping at the rectory gate, while the 
miller’s man was gossiping with. the rector’s 
servant, and a woman with a baby was rest- 
ing herself on the bench under the Tree ; and, 
in short, it was a pretty picture of village 
life. And our traveller thought so, and stood 


miration. 


flock of 
I 


for some time gazing upon the scene. 


He had not quite settled what he should 
do. He wanted very much to see the cottage 
which was to be let, but he had not thought 
of anything more than simply asking the 
person in charge—if there were any person 

If 
there were other ideas in his mind, they 


in charge—-to allow him to look over it. 


were, as yet, only in a nebulous condition. 


But, it would. be proper, he supposed, to 
What would Barton- 


in-the-Willows say if he failed in homage to 


Mrs. 


first visit the church. 


its ancient fane ? 
And here the door opened, and 


Gubbins entered curtseying, for she wished 
to be respectful, and as gracious in her 
manner, as her late lamented husband was, 
judging from his portrait. 

“ And I hope you find yourself comfortable 
and well, sir,” she said, “but I’m, afraid,” | 
glancing at the table, “ that you’ve made only 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 







































a poor breakfast.” 

“Thanks, a very good one / think, Mrs. 
Gubbins.” 

“ And what would you please to have for 
dinner, and I hope you are not leaving us to- 
day, and when would you like it?” 

The dinner question wag settled quickly 
enough, and the. gentleman told her that the 
village looked so pretty in the sunshine, that 
he thought he must ask her to give him a bed 
for another night. 

“Oh yes, sir, with pleasure, and as many 
I only wish we could per- 
from 





nights as you like. 
suade you to stay a week. The change 
London would de you good.” 

London! How did she know he had 
come from London? Ah, the railway label 
on his portmanteau had told her that. But 
it had not told her his name, for he affixed 
no label cf his own, and he had not mentioned 
his name—nor have I, gentle reader. , 
cared about keeping it a secret 
did—he would 








If he had 
—I don’t imagine tha 
have been greatly surprised when Mrs. Gub- 
bins went on to say that Benjamin Crabb, the 
old sexton, had just been in on his way to 
the churchyard, where he had to dig a child’s || 
grave, to say the rector had told him to take || 
the keys with him, and unlock the church, || 
for that Mr. Ralph, who was staying at the 
‘“‘Red Bull,” would be sure to want to see the 
monuments, that is if he did not go away too || 
early. “ And so, sir, as you are the only gentle- | 
man staying here, I made bold to say you was 
the gentleman he meant, and I would take 
care to tell you.” 

“Mr. Ralph.” 
know anything about his name? 
after all, he was not Mr. Ralph! 

And so he was just on the point of saying, 
‘* But that is not my name,” when he checked 
himself, and quietly said, “It is very good of 
your clergyman to be so polite to a mere 
stranger. I must certainly have a look at 
the church.” 

“ And I am sure you will admire it. Our 
rector is a polite old gentleman ; and then, 
sir, except at our busy times, there are not 
so many strangers to be polite to.” 

And so Mr. Ralph—we may as well call 
him by this name, whether it be his or not, 

since he seems inclined to adopt it—went 


he 


How came the rector to 
And then, 
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out of the inn towards the church, having 
quickly, and, as it chanced, rightly, guessed 
why the rector thought it was his name ; for 
opening his pocket-book, he missed a visit- 
ing card with the surname of Ralph, which 
for some reason he had wished to preserve, 
so he saw that: he must have given this in his 
hurry to Dr. Jolly, and that gentleman had 
come across the rector, and informed, or 
rather, misinformed him. “ Well, I’ll let it 
be,” he thought, “it is just as well the mistake 
has been made ; it is half right if I ever want 
to explain.” 

And so he found himself at the old lych- 


gate, and, passing through it, was soon within | 


the church porch, and then in the church 
itself. Though he was no antiquarian ready 
to go into raptures over some undecipherable 
brass, or.some stone saint with his nose broken 
off, or some worm-eaten coffer, or some crypt 
with a perplexing chronology ; yet he was 
quite prepared to appreciate, with a correct 
and intelligent taste, the beauty of the long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults, and to ad- 
mire the loving skill which could lavish such 
treasures of enrichment on window, arch, and 
roof. This Barton Church was a miniature 
cathedral, and had, probably, in its earlier 
history been connected with some abbey. 
I do not attempt to describe in any detail 
this goodly structure, for I have reasons for 
not wishing to indicate the exact docale of my 
present story. I only state that Mr. Ralph 
was gratified and impressed as truly and pro- 
foundly as any of the villagers could wish 
him to be, in the great pride which they felt 
in their magnificent church. 

He said as much to the sexton, whom he 
found at work in the churchyard, and had 
some further chat with the old man, who had 
the village history for generations past at his 
fingers’ ends, and would gladly have thrown it 
down by handfuls if the strange gentleman had 


cared just then topickit up. But Mr. Ralph) 


said he must have a walk round the church- 
yard ; and the old man replied, “ Ay, ay, sir 
there’s a fine prospect down over the mea- 
dows, just at the back of the church, close 
to Mrs. Smithers’ tomb stone. Ah, that’s 
the last stone we’ve had put'up.” 

Mrs. Smithers! How the sudden mention 
seemed to startle him! 

He soon came within sight of it. It was 
so new and white, that before he reached it 
he knew it must be the one. 

Yet he lingered, seeing it in the distance, 
but not hastening towards it; indeed, he 
half thought of not going up to it at all. 

While he was thus hesitating he heard a 


pleasant voice, as of a child, trilling out a 
little song, and looking round he saw a little 
girl tripping lightly along, swinging a basket 
of flowers in her hand, and laughing as the 
wind played with her curls so that she had to 
shake them back from her pretty face. She’ 
was apparently about twelve years of age, 
plump in figure without being stout, with 
| afair little face and rosy cheeks. She looked 
|the picture of health, but not at the expense 
‘of grace, for her movements had a natural 
grace and ease which many a ball-room belle 
might vainly have coveted. She seemed a 
happy child, and Mr. Ralph thought. she 
would serve exceedingly well for a painter to 
sketch, as an illustration of Wordsworth’s 
“ Simple Child.” Had he been a painter, he 
would have crept behind that old tree, and 
in the shelter of its gnarled trunk have trans- 
ferred her to his note-book, hereafter to 
“lightly draw her breath” again in some 
Academy picture. 

As it was, he merely stood quietly waiting 
for her to pass him, only with a sudden 
recollection he said to himself, “ Why, surely 
it’s my damsel of the basin of broth !” 

The song ceased when the singer saw a 
stranger so near, and the little surprise flushed 
the roses in her cheeks to a deeper tint. She 
was not a’ timid child, but she was shy some- 
times, from a little reserve of character. She 
would seldom sing when any one was near, 
though she loved to sing as much as any lark, 
and her notes were soft and low, like a bird’s. 
Certainly she did not mean to sing for the 
amusement of this stranger, who was almost 
blocking up her path, and whom she must 
now pass. 

He stood and watched heras she went by. 
He did not speak to her, as she probably 
expected he would, for in that village she 
knew every man, woman, and child, and all 
had a pleasant word for her, and she knew 
nothing of the sense of “ propriety” which 
the youngest town child so quickly acquires, 
and which makes town children so often 
stiff and awkward. 

The little maiden passed him with a 
wondering feeling that he should look at her 
so, and yet not wish to speak. She did not 
understand that his look was one of admi- 
ration; she only felt the look itself. 

Where was the child going with her flower- 
basket? Her little dainty steps brought her 
to that tombstone so new and white. 

He could not help following her ; and he 
could not resist the temptation of doing so 
silently. He crept among the graves, so 
that the grass might deaden the sound of his 
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footsteps ; and when he was near enough to | 
see what the little girl meant to do, he stood | 
very quietly and watched. | 


The child, never for a moment supposing | 


that she was thus watched, knelt down by | 
some | 


the grave and carefully removed 
withe:ed flowers. These she laid aside, and 
then selected from her basket flower a‘ter 
flower, which, apparently in some regular 
form or pattern, he. could not quite see at the 
distance, her deft little fingers arranged on 
the top of the grassy hillock. It took her 
some time to arrange to her liking, for she 
seemed very particular, and Mr. Ralph 
thought rather fastidious about the pattern or 
the contrasting colours of her flowers. He 
wondered why she was taking such loving 
pains over this grave, and it seemed to draw 
him towards the little girl, as if there were 


thus some secret bond of union between | 


them. 
When the child’s task was finished, she 
stood up, and, like every true workwoman, 
stood for a moment or two in natural admi- 
ration of her work. 
Then Mr. Ralph thought he would venture 
nearer, 


he was coming to look at that grave. She 


did not move away as he approached, but | 
she thought, “ I suppose he wants to see how | 


I have done it, or else he wants to read the 
epitaph.” 

He then saw that she had arranged her 
flowers in the form of a small cross, and 
with considerable skill, evidently having an 
eye for form and colour. 

“Very nicely done, my dear, 
a pleasant voice. Gruff and surly, and 
almost spitefully sarcastic as he could be to 
grown-up people, he was never known to be 
so to children. For them he had tender- 
ness almost as gentle as a woman’s, kind 
words and loving smiles, and children loved 
him. “Who taught you to arrange flowers 
so well?” 

* Noone, sir,” said the little girl, modestly ; 
“T just place them as I think looks the| 
nicest.”’ 

“ T suppose this is some dear friend whose 
memory you revere,—not a relative?” he 
added, seeing she had no signs of mourning 
in her dress. 

“Oh no, sir, no relative; and I did not} 
know her long before she died, but she was 
a dear good “lady, and I loved her very 
much,” 

The child’s tears were now flowing quietly 
down her cheeks. 
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and this time he purposely made | 
sufficient noise to show the little girl that | 


” he said, in| 


3 SECRET. 





as I am very sorry,” he said. “I did not 
want to make you cry.” 

“Never mind, sir,” she said, and a smile 
came April-like amidst her tears. ‘I like 
to talk about her, for she was so good and 
so very kind to me. And auntie liked her 
too.” 

And Mr. Ralph was standing there, glanc- 
ing now at the brief epitaph on Helen 
Smithers’ tombstone, and now at the little 
girl, with her tear-stained cheeks, sympa- 
thizing with the child and talking soothingly 
to her; but still speaking evidently as if she 
who lay buried beneath that hillock were an 
entire stranger to him ; he was talking so very 
coolly about her, just as a stranger lighting 
upon a new tombstone in a churchyard which 
he had never seen before would be likely to 
do. To the little girl who was conversing 
with him this seemed natural enough, for was 
|he not the strange gentleman who was stay- 
| ing.at the “ Red Bull?” and had not he acci- 
| dentally strolled into the churchyard? To 
|us, however, who have seen him manifest a 
| strong, though unexplained emotion, in con- 
nection with the lady whose age and death 
are chronicled on this new tombstone, it does 
not appear quite so natural. But then men 


have such iron nerves. At least, some men 
have. 
And then the child went on to relate some 


particulars of her pleasant, though brief 
|acquaintance with the deceased lady, and 
when she had finished, her patient listener 
thanked her, and said how sorry he was to 
| know that her friend was taken away, but he 
| hoped it was to a happier world. 

He said this without thinking much of the 
meaning of the words, employing what he 
| knew to bea customary phraseology ; but the 
child, who had nothing artificial or hackneyed 
about her, said eagerly, “Oh yes, sir, I am 
sure she is happy now, for she said just the 
very day before she died, ‘I am trusting in 


Jesus, trusting to His merits, He is my 
Saviour and my Friend ; He has never left 
nor forsaken me. I am going ome /’ And 





when she said ‘home,’ she gave me a kiss, 
j}and said, ‘ My dear little Rosie, I hope you 
wll always have a happy home here ; but 
/ remember the happiest home is in the Father's 
| house of many mansions.’ Those were the 
| last words I heard her, say ; perhaps that is 
why I remember them Sowell. Auntie thinks | 
it is. I am sure she has gone to that home.” 

* And are, you going ‘there too, my dear 
child?” he asked, with a little faltering in 
his voice, for he was much moved. 


“Oh, I hope so!” she replied ; “1 wish to, 
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but it is difficult to be always good, isn’t as she tatned up her earnest little face to his 


it, sir?” 'while he spoke. But he only said, “ Good- 

“Very difficult for grown-up people, at | bye, little Rosie, we shall perhaps meet 
ry | for g I ye, eaten, SAB 

any rate,” he replied. again ;” and he shook hands with her in a 


“And difficult also for children ; 7 find it | pleasant way, which quite won the little 
so.” maiden’s heart. 


Mr. Ralph looked down upon the child 


THE FAIR PENITENTS, OF PARIS. 


Up the wide stone steps of the fashionable | (maitre aute/), and hides her face in her 
church of St. Thomas d’Acquin at Paris, | exquisitely gloved hands. Fora few seconds 
rush a crowd of elegantly dressed Parisiennes. | Madame maintains that graceful attitude, 
Though early in Lent, the weather is mild, and | then rises, seats herself, and after carefully 
the ladies’ toilets are resplendent. Carriage | adjusting the strings of her bonnet and 
after carriage arrives, the fair occupants | arranging the skirt of her dress, glances 
alight, the vehicles are arranged in file as on | around, and exchanges smiles and little nods 
an opera night when Patti sings, for the Abbé | with her numerous acquaintances ; then turns 
Délon preaches on abstinence; and A/s | to the friend at her side,— 

power to attract a distinguished audience! “ Are you comfortable, love?” 
quite equals that of the celebrated cantatricé. “Quite so, mignonne. Ah, there is the 

On entering the church Madame pushes | beadle !” 
open the triple door, which shuts heavily; Then that official is seen to mount the 
behind her ; she stretches out her hand, and | pulpit stairs, he prepares the seat, arranges 
lightly touches the “goupillon,” or small|the cushion, and finally disappears, giving 
brush steeped in holy water, which some | place to the famous Abbé Délon,who seems 
pious old man presents to her ; she makes a} rather paler than usual (which interesting 
little sign of the cross very delicately and | pallor is supposed to be the effects of his 
gracefully, taking great care not to wet her | Lenten fast), but dignified, elegant, and full 
bonnet-strings. | of unction as ever! 

If you listen attentively you may hearlow|} An involuntary movement agitates the 
whispers, and even distinguish a little conver-| congregation, then they settle themselves 
sation conducted in the following style:— | comfortably in their seats, and all eyes are 

“Good morning, dear.” | fixed on the face of the reverend orator. 

“ Good morning, ma belle.” He, with that innate love of effect peculiar 

“So it is on abstinence he is about to/| to his countrymen, remains for an instant 
preach ; by-the-bye, have you a seat ?” | motionless, his eyes raised to heaven, his 

“Yes, yes, come with me. Ah! I see you | beautiful white hands clasped on the red 
have on the famous bonnet we heard so much | velvet cushion of the pulpit, then he slowly 
about.” | unfolds his pocket handkerchief, deposits his 

“Mais oui do you like it?” | barrette in a corer, and advancing a little, 

“Ts it not just a little, just a little, Zo | | says in his deep, melodious, and dahil vals e, 
canary-fied? Dear me, what a number of| with a marvellous intonation, the first word 
people! Where’s your husband ?” | of his sermon,— 

“‘ What ? canary-fied my dear, it’s lovely!} “ Beloved.” 

—Where’s my husband, did you say?—Oh,| He has said but that one word, and already 
there he is, sitting by the door. Look! there | all the feminine hearts are gained. He gazes 
are Ernestine and Louise, that unfortunate | deliberately around, taking in all his audience 
Louise! how red her nose always will get! | in that one comprehensive glance, and after 
who would believe that she drinks nothing | some words in Latin, which he has the tact 
but water?” | immediately to translate into French, he 
Then Madame makes her way through the | adds,— 
lines of chairs, several of which she over- 
turns in her passage. Once placed, she | 
kneels devoutly on her prie-dieu, casts a 
jook of adoration towards the high altar| 





‘¢ What is abstinence ? 
“Why do we abstain ? 
“¢ How shall we abstain ? 
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“These, beloved, are the three points which | 
I shall bring before you for consideration.” 

The Abbé then proceeds to develop his 
subject ; but I will not recapitulate the dis- 
course, which was of about half an hour's 
duration. As one listened to his deep 
musical tones, the sense of the words seemed 
to escape; I dare not take upon me to assert 
that any of his auditors slept, but I do say 
many had their eyes half closed, and seemed 
like persons enjoying a delicious day-dream. 
All that could affect the senses pleasantly 
was there. The soothing melodious voice 
of the preacher, the faint fragrant smell of 
incense, the softened mellowed light of the 
vast and beautiful edifice, the exquisitely 
painted windows, the golden chandeliers on 
which a sunbeam darting past a sculptured 
pillar shone, producing a peculiar effect of 
prismatic colours, so that one might imagine 
them studded with priceless gems ; the mag- 
nificent organ, with its stupendous and 
richly ornamented pipes,—all contributed to 
excite feelings of a nature almost undefinable 
but certainly injurious to both nerves and 
brain. Were it not so, one might be tempted 
to smile at what may be justly termed such 
a religious mse en scéne. But hush! The 
Abbé Délon terminates his sermon. 

With his right hand he makes the sign of 
the cross, then he gracefully wipes his heated | 
brow with his snowy handkerchief, his eyes 
shine with celestial light, he descends the 
pulpit stairs with a slow and dignified step, 
and the gorgeous beadle reappearing con- 
ducts him to the vestry. 

Then only do our Parisiennes seem to re- 
cover consciousness. 

“Was he not delightful?” 

** Oh, adorable! when he said, ‘ May my 
eyes for ever close if——,’ you remember, 
dear ?” 

“Superb! And further on when he said 
so sternly, ‘ Yes, my sisters, yes, you are vain, 
alas!’ He said very severe things to us, 


but oh, he spoke admirably, did he not?” |; 


, 7? 


‘“¢ Admirable, dear, he was sublime ! | 

Perhaps in our remarks on a popular} 
preacher we do not greatly differ from the 
fair Parisiennes. 

It is four o’clock in the afternoon, and the | 
vast interior of the church is plunged in semi- | 
obscurity and silence, the distant rumble of | 
carriages, or a stealthy footstep, alone disturbs 
the deep calm. Asone moves slowly up the 
aisle one can distinguish in the several chapels 
different groups of kneeling figures. One 
chapel alone is full, nay—it is crowded—it is 
that in which the the Abbé Délon receives 


| 
| 


angel ! 


could not manage to kiss the ‘ paillasson. 


confessions, for his popularity as,“ directeur ” 
quite equals his popularity as preacher. He 
“directs” the consciences of most of the 
fashionable ladies of the Faubourg St, 
Germain. And what truly angelic patience 
he has! Why, it will be hours before he can, 
by any possibility, quit the confessional, for 
there are certainly from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty penitents, each waiting her 
turn. And such elegant penitents! Gaze 
on those magnificent toilettes, and just inhale 
the odour of the different perfumes used by 
these Parisian belles ; it is even sickly in its 
sweetness, and overcomes with its pungency 
the faint smell of incense. But as to the 
Abbé, endless as seems the task before him, 
he is equal to the occasion, adroitly and with 
infinite tact does Monsieur l’ Abbé manage to 
avoid all unnecessary details, and politely 
but firmly stops his penitents when they grow 
too discursive. 

Are all these ladies waiting in silence and 
pious meditation? By no means, whispered 
conversations are being carried on by the ma- 
jority; they would probably excuse this fact by 
urging in justification that mary of them have 
already been waiting two hours, some one hour, 
and none less than half that time. Let us be 
indiscreet, and listen to the téte-a-téte of these 
two exquisitely dressed females, one of whom 
has but just glided in. 

“ Pardon, mesdames,” says the new ar- 
rival, struggling through the mass of chairs, 
flowing silk draperies, and prie-dieux, till she 
reaches her friend. 

“Can you make a little room for me-beside 


you, Ma belle?” 


“ Ah, is it you dear? come here. Clemen- 
tine and Madame de B—— are in the corner 
over there ; you will have to wait at least two 





| hours. ’ 


“If Madame de B—— is there I should 
not be surprised. She is terrible! She will 
never leave off. I am certain she is not 
satisfied with confessing her own sins, but 
gossips about those of her neighbours.” 

“ Ah, there is Ernestine ; that girl is an 
What do you think she told me?” 

‘What was it, dear?” 

“Why, she told me the other day that she 
was sadly troubled in conscience because 
when the ‘passion’ was read, she really 

gene 


“Ah, charming ! but tell me, dear, do you 


ever kiss it ? ” 


“T >—never in my life! You know, dear, 


it is always horribly dirty.” 


* Kisséd in sign of self-abasement and prostration of 


spirit as well as body. 
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stance in confession ?” 
“ Not I; I speak of all such trifling sins in 
a lump, and I simply say this,—‘ My father, 
I have been guilty of pride and impiety.’ ” 
“Precisely, like myself, I just give the sum- 


| total of my faults, and then thé amiable 


| Abbé Délon presents me with a receipt in 


full.” 

“Seriously dear, the time would fail him 
did he act otherwise. I must ask him to-day 
some important questions as to how I am to 
manage with regard to Gustave, who will,not 
hear of abstaining from animal food three 
times in the week.”’ 

“ Like my husband, ma chére, two or three 
times I have been obliged to tell him that 


| gravy had been used in dressing vegetables 





when such was not the case, and I*asked the 
abbé if I was justified in telling falsehoods 
on the subject.” 

“ What did the abbé reply, ma delle ?” 

“ He said there were some Salsehoods the 
Church excused, on account of the pious intention 
which prompted them.” 

“ Apropos, dear, have you a dispensation ?” 

‘Ves, I have one for butter and eggs: the 
abbé offered me a complete dispensation, he 
even pressed me to accept it; but I refused, 
I didindeed. But really, dear, we are talking 
rather too much ; excuse me if I attend to my 
devotions.” 

Madame then prostrates herself on the 
prie-dieu, delicately she takes off her right- 
hand glove, and fixing her eyes on the altar, 
she turns her ring d Za Sainte Genevieve which 
serves her instead of a rosary. Then dropping 
her eyes on her book of prayers, she searches 
for the appropriate ones, and reads in a low 
voice,— 

“ Mon Dieu c’est accablée sous le poids de 
mes fautes que je me prosterne a vos 
pieds.” 


THE ROCK 
PROBABLY few tourists who have travelled | 
over the route laid down by Murray, “from 
Dublin to Cork by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway,” have failed to make the | 
détour which he suggests, of a five miles’ 
drive from the Goold’s Cross station, to visit 
the celebrated Rock of Cashel. 

The recent formation of a committee to 
purchase this singular rock from the Irish 


“ But of course you mention the circum- 
| wretchedly cold my feet are ! 


OF 





Then, turning to her friend, “ Ah, how 
With my sore’ 
throat I am sure to catch a worse cold. 
* Que je me posterne a vos pieds.’” Again to 


‘her friend, “ Tell me, sa de//e, do you know 


if the woman who sells the candles * has a 
chauffrette one could hire? Nothing is so 
injurious as having cold feet; mine are per- 
fectly frozen! And that Madame de B——; 
has actually not yet finished ; is she going to | 
remain in the confessional all day, I wonder ? | 
Upon my word, it is really too bad.” Reads 
to herself—‘“J'incline mon front dans la 
poussitre. Ah, at last she has finished! and 
here she comes, as red in the face, I declare, 
as a turkey-cock !” 

As soon as Madame de B—— ; quits the 
confessional three or four ladies make a simul- 
taneous rush for the now vacant place, among 
them the exasperated penitent with the cold 
feet. 

“ Ah Madame, don't push so, I beg. 

“ But Madame, I have been waiting so much 
longer than you.” 

“You are mistaken, I have been here two | 
hours, Madame. Ah, you push me again! | 
I think Madame seems to forget the respect 
due to the sacred place she is in!” 
“ Hush! hush!” whispers a friend ; “ don’t 
mind her; slip past here, on this side, and 
you'll get the vacant place.” 

There will, perchance, be more of these 
pretty little squables before the Ao/) rite is 
concluded ; and though abler pens than mine 
have portrayed the Aorrors of the confessional, 
I can assure my readers that this picture of its 
puerility, frivolity, and Jittleness, is not over- 
drawn. ee 


” 


* In the foreign churches there is a person who sells 
candles to those who may wish to offer one at any 
particular shrine. A chauffrette is a sort of coarse 
earthen foot-warmer heated with charcoal, much used 
by the poorer class of Frenchwomen. 


CASHEL. 


Church Commissioners, in order to restore 
and preserve the ecclesiastical buildings upon 
it, is likely to recall many of the historical 
associations of deep interest which cluster 
around that spot, called “the very casket of 
sanctity.” 

The ancient city of Cashel lies at the foot 
of the rock, which rises about three hundred 
feet above it. It was a fortified stronghold 
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in the days of the early kings of Munster ; 


on the summit of the rock their palace stood, 
and there they were solemnly crowned. The 
views from this point are extensive and varied, 
“embracing in the south the rich scenes 
of the golden vale of Tipperary” (“more 
beautiful in its natural thah social features,” 
the writer whom we are now quoting shyly 
adds), “ backed up by the lofty ranges of the 
Galtee mountains, and, more to the west, by 
Slieve-na-Man, and the Clonmel hills. 
Northward is the country round Thurles 
.and Holy Cross, with the valley of the Sims, 
and the Devil’s Bit mountains in the distance. 
West, the dark masses of the Slieve Phelim 
mountains, between Cashel and Limerick ; 
while underneath lies the town grouped 
around the rock, and many a tower and 
ruined church.” * 

St. Patrick is said to have spent seven 
years in Munster, and to have been the 
means of the conversion of the King Aongus. 
Tradition further asserts that at the baptism 
of the royal neophyte his foot was acciden- 
tally pierced by the saint with the iron point 
of the staff upon which he was leaning ; but 
the king believed this to be a part of the 
ceremony, and submitted with patience to 
the suffering. At this time Romish errors 
had not corrupted the Irish Church. Patrick 
was sound in his doctrine and pure in his 
practice ; but Popish legends have attributed 
to him the holding and teaching of dogmas 
that were unknown in his days. 

We may here mention that one of the 
earliest mints in Ireland was the one at Cashel, 
said to have been built in St. Patrick’s time. 

Many kings, princes, bishops, and priests, 
bearing the name of Cormac, are met with 
in the early history of Ireland ; but the most 
celebrated of them all was Cormac Mac 
Cuillionane, who became King of Munster 
and Archbishop of Cashel a.p. 872. His 
piety, wisdom, learning, and munificence 
were celebrated by historians and poets,and to 
his pen Ireland owed the “ Psalter of Cashel,” 
a record of the history of Munster from the 
earliest ages, compiled from ancient docu- 
ments. ‘This is sometimes called the “ Book 
of Munster.’”’ Cormac’s reign is described as 
peaceful and happy; but in go08, Flann 
Sionna, monarch of Ireland, assisted by the 
Kings of Meath, Ulster, Connaught, and 
Leinster, invaded his territory, and he was 
defeated and slain. To him is ascribed the 
curious and beautiful church which still bears 
the name of Cormac’s Chapel; but thi 


* Murray’s Guide. 
y 


| honour is claimed by some writers for another 
| King of Munster, who lived in the twelfth 
(century, Cormac MacCarthy, grandson of 
| Carthack, King of Cashel; for in the “ Munster 
| Annals, or Annals of Innisfallen,” the date of 
the building is given as 1127 ; and it is also 
stated that the chapel was consecrated eleven 
years afterwards, by a synod, consisting of 
“the Archbishop and Bishops of Munster, 
and the magnates of Ireland, both lay and 
ecclesiastic.” 

This King Cormac resigned his throne, 
and accepted the Bishoprick of Cashel. 

Like the early stone-roofed churches in 
Ireland, Cormac’s Chapel was divided only 
into nave and chancel, and contained crofts, 
or apartments, above them ; but otherwise 
there were no special points of resemblance 
between them and this chapel, which is eon- 
sidered a perfect gem of architecture, unique 
in the island, “ combining the richest Norman 
decoration with the high stone roof.” The king 
spared no pains in the ornamentation of the 
chapel. He enriched it with exquisite sculp- 
ture, as the magnificent capitals of the pillars, 
the clustered pillars of the belfry, and the 
beautifully moulded doorways, still testify. 
The staircases leading to the crofts were 
lighted by curious small round ‘windows. 





In 1172 the fatal invasion of Ireland by 
Henry II. took place. In Cormac’s Chapel 
he received the homage of Donald O’Brien, 
King of Limerick, amongst others, who built 
the noble cathedral on the rock, through one 
of whose pointed arches Cormac’s Chapel is 
entered. It is remarkable that this cathedral 
is not parallel to the chapel, thus proving 
that their orientation differed. Here, too, 
the English king convened the Synod of 
Cashel, at which, it is alleged, the assembled 
prelates sealed a charter confirming to him 
and to his heirs the sovereignty of Ireland, 
in return for the benefit of the protection of 
the English laws which he offered to them. 

c 
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Henry was fully aware of the advantages 
which he derived from this virtual conquest. 
He had already contemplated making Ireland 
a separate kingdom, under his son, Prince 
John ; and there is reason to believe that he 
actually conferred the sovereignty upon him, 
for several of the prince’s ordinances are still 
extant : among them is one which granted to 
the canons of St. Thomas, of Dublin, the 
tenth “of all which he has by usage from the 
taverns of Dublin.” The death of Prince 
Arthur, however, placed the crown of England 
also upon the head.of John, and thus began 
the Union, for the “zefale” of which the 
restless and discontented among the Inrsh 
have so long clamoured. 

Much of the business transacted at the | 
Synod of Cashel seems to have been both 
useful and necessary. Marriages between 
those of kin were prohibited, wills and burials 
were regulated, tithes were ordered to be 
paid, and arrangements were made for the 
baptism of infants and the catechising of 
children. But England and her king were 
bound in the fetters of Popery, and the last 
of the seven decrees of the.Synod of Cashel | 
brought Ireland and her Church under the | 
same heavy yoke, for it enacted that “hence- | 
forth, in all parts of the Church of Ireland, | 
all divine offices should be regulated after | 
the pattern of the holy church, according to | 
the usages of England.” Then images were | 
introduced into the churches; the service | 
was performed in a tongue unknown to the | 
people ; prayers were offered to the Virgin | 





milk, and therefore, wherever he went, the 
cow was taken with him.” 

A remarkable testimony to the mischief 
perpetrated at the Synod of Cashel has been 
borne by a Roman Catholic writer. He 
says :— 

“There is something very singular in the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland. The Chris- 
tian church of that country, as founded by 
Patrick and his predecessors, existed for many 
ages free and unshackled: for about seven 
hundred years this church maintained its 
independence; it had no connection with 
England, and differed in points of importance 
from Rome. 

“The first work of Henry IT. was to re- 
duce the Church of Ireland into obedience 
to the Roman Pontiff. 
cured a council of the Irish clergy, to be 
held at Cashel in-1172 ; and the combined 
influence’ and intrigues of Henry and the 
Pope prevailed. THIS COUNCIL PUT AN END 
TO" THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF IRELAND, 
AND SUBMITTED TO THE YOKE OF ROME, 
This ominous apostasy has been followed by 
a series of calamities hardly to be equalled 
in the world, From the days of Patrick to 
the Council of Cashel was a bright and glo- 
rious career for Ireland : from the sitting of 
this council to our times the lot of Ireland 
has been unmixed evil, and all her history a 
tale of woe.” * 

The subjugation of Ireland to the Papacy 
had been for some time planned between 
England and Rome. Im 1155, seventeen 


Accordingly, he pro- . 


and to the saints;} all the long list of| years before the Synod of Cashel was con- 
Romish errors and superstitions followed, and | vened, Pope Adrian had issued a bull, claim- 
Ireland has groaned under the curse ever| ing for himself the possession of Ireland, on 
since. | account of his “divine right to islands,” 


“ The early Irish Christians did not believe | and, in virtue of that possession, granting the. 


in the efficacy of prayers to saints and angels. | sovereignty to the English king, in confirma- 
They neither prayed /o dead men, nor /or| tion whereof he sent to the king “a crown 
them, nor was the service for the dead ever | of peacocks’ feathers, set in gold.” “ There 
used by the Insh Church till they were|is, indeed, no doubt,” writes the Pope to 
obliged to attend to it by the Council of| Henry II., “as your Highness doth acknow- 
Cashel, as may be seen by a reference to the | ledge, that Ireland, and all the islands upon 
proceedings of their convention.” * | which Christ, the Sun of righteousness, hath 

The primate of Armagh, Gelasius, seems! shone, do belong to the patrimony of St. 


to have been the only prelate who was absent | 


fromthe synod. Giraldus Cambrensis assigns 


“ his infirmities and advanced age ; but,” the | 


Peter and the holy Roman Church.” 

In the same way Sicily had been pre- 
sented, in 1139, to Roger Guiscard, by the 
then Pope, Innogent II. 











historian adds, “he afterwards came to 
Dublin, and gave his assent to the royal willin| Some of the prelates of Cashel appear to 
all these matters, This holy man, as he was | have been “ grievous wolves” in their dio- 
commonly esteemed, had a white cow, and|ceses. There is a curious petition of a 
It is dated a.p. 


took no other nourishment than this cow's! Cashel widow still extant. 
: | 1270 — 
* Murray’s ‘‘ Outlines of the History of the Catholic | 
London, 1840. 


Church in Ireland.” | * O’Driscol’s ‘‘ Views of Ireland.” 
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THE ROCK 


“ Margaret le Blunde, of Cashel, petitions 
our lord the king’s grace that she may have 
her inheritance, which she recovered at 
Clonmel before the king’s judges, against 
David MacCarvel, Bishop of Cashel. Item, 
for the imprisonment of her grandfather and 


erandmother, whom he shut up and detained | 


in prison until they perished by famine, be- 
cause they sought redress for the death of 
their son, father of your petitioner, who had 
been killed by said bishop. Item, for the 
death of her six brothers and sisters, who 
were starved by the said bishop because 
he had their inheritance in his hands at 
the time he killed their father. It is to be 
noted that the said bishop has built an 
abbey in the city of Cashel, which he fills 
with robbers, who murder the English, 
and lay waste the country ; and that when 
our lord the king’s council examine into 
such offences, he passes sentence of ex- 
communication upon them. Item, it is to 
be noted that the said Margaret has five 
times crossed the Irish Sea. Wherefore she 
petitions, for God’s sake, that the king’s 
grace will have compassion, and that she 
may be permitted to take possession of her 
inheritance. It is further to be noted, the 
aforesaid bishop has been guilty of the death 


of many other Englishmen besides her father, | 


and that the said Margaret has obtained 
many writs of our lord the king, but to no 


effect, by reason of the influence and bribery | 


of said bishop.” 

In the following century we meet with 
another turbulent prelate. ‘I'wo heretics were 
burned to death, in 1353, by order of the 
Bishop of Waterford, who had omitted to 
obtain the requisite licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel for the exercise of such 
power. Enraged at this neglect, the arch- 
bishop “ assaulted him towards midnight in 
his lodgings, grievously wounded him, and 
robbed him of his goods.” 

In 1495 the cathedral of Cashel was 
burned by Gerald, the eighth Earl of Kildare. 
He had quarrelled with the archbishop, and 
when accused before the king of setting fire 
to the building, he boldly acknowledged the 
fact, adding that he would not have done so 
had he known that the archbishop was of 
there. Shocked at the earl’s sacrilege and 
audacity, the Bishop of Meath exclaimed : 
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“ All Ireland cannot rule this man;” but the 
king replied, with a hearty laugh, “ Then he 
shall rule all Ireland,” and at once appointed 
him Lord Lieutenant: 

About a hundred years ago Archbishop 
Price obtained an Act of Parliament to con- 
stitute St. John’s Church the cathedral, its 
site being more accessible than that of the 
one on the rock, which has been disused 
ever since. A bill was lately, however, laid 
before the House of Commons, for vesting 
the rock in a body of trustees, who shall 
restore the ancient building, and preserve 
King Cormac’s Chapel. , Public attention is 
likely, therefore, to be drawn more and more 
to the celebrated Rock of Cashel. 

A writer in Notes aud Queries, in’ 1859, 
gave some curious lines which he had met 
with written on a tombstone in the cathedral 
ruins beginning thus :— 

‘* The Rock of Cashel is a proud memorial 

Of the former greatness of the Emerald Isle : 
Che scenes about it so exquisitorial 

Since good St. Patrick did on them smile. 
But in the Round Tower 

Chere’s no shady bower 

From winter shower 

Or summer sun ; 

But in King Cormac’s Chapel, 

There one may grapple 

With a marble friar or freestone nun. * 

* There’s an old abbey (sic) nicely situated, 
Standing all convenient on the plain below ; 
But how it came there, or was fabricated, 
No man is living now at all to know. 

The snow-white thorn 

Che green fields adorn 

At rosey (séc) morn, 

And scent the gale, 

Through low and high land 

fn this beauteous island, 

And waft it sweetly to Innisfail.” f 





ST. CORMAC’S CROSIER. 


* Alluding to some of the sculptured figures repre- 
senting the monastic orders. 
+ An island near Cork. 































































































HENRI DE LA HARPE. 


HENRI DE LA HARPE. 


A STORY OF SWISS LIFE. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MINGLING YARN, 


** The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good | to a German university. 


and ill together.” —Shakspeare. 


, town, from whence he returned still more 
| slender and fragile-looking, to be drifted off 

At the university 
| he obtained high marks of distinction, and 


Ir was a low, square room, whose window | by practising a rigid economy in his own 


partially shaded by the tall trees of a planta- 
tion which grew in its vicinity, let in but a 


dim, imperfect light—one would have called | 


it gloomy and cheerless, but for the .books 
with which its walls were amply stored, and 
for its occupants, who were evidently lovers. 
But if it Be true that— 


‘‘Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun,” 
and that— 
** Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind,” 


why, then the room was light enough. 
However this may be, it harmonized per- 

fectly well with its present inmates, whose 

simple dress and unpretending appearance, 


while it betrayed the position they occupied | 
in the household, could not conceal the traces | 


of superior education and intellectual refine- 
ment very plainly stamped upon them. 
Henri de la Harpe and Lilian—or, as she 


was commonly called—Lily Grey, were tutor | 
and governess in the family of the rich David | 


Harris, Esq., of The Heights, Hampshire, 
and their obscure lives bore about the same 
resemblance to that of their neighbours as the 
dimly lighted room in which they were seated 
did to the handsomely furnished, well-lighted 
apartments in its neighbourhood. 

Henri de la Harpe wasa scholar. Born in 
a remote Swiss village, he had, even as a 
child, become conscious that Azs tastes were 
not those of the peasants around, and con- 
necting in his childish mind the dress they 
wore with their habits and pursuits, had ob- 
stinately refused to wear one resembling the 
blouse of a peasant, replying after each 
punishment he received for tearing it open, 
“€T will be a scholar.” 

Perhaps it would have been better for the 
delicate, slender lad to have remained longer 
among these honest peasants, in spite of his 
dislike to wearing their costume, and to have 
grown stronger in the pure mountain air of his 
native valley, than to have been sent while 
still so young to the college of a neighbouring 


| private expenses was able to lend a helping 
| hand towards others of his family who wished 
to follow in his steps. 

The little German town was gay and 
sociable, but from the time of his leaving it to 
begin a new career as tutor the little sunshine 
| in his life had faded—faded quite away, for 

beneath the unusually depressing influences 
among which he was now called to live, even 
the naturally cheerful spirits with which he 
| was gifted gradually gave way, and he became 
sad and weary at heart. 

Learned and honourable, with high and 
noble aims, generous and simple-minded, but 
chilled by that mental depression which is tie 
natural result of the want of needful inter- 
change of thought or kindly sympathy with 
those around us, Henri de la Harpe had 
begun to think life not worth having at the 
price he paid for it, when unexpectedly a 
ray of sunshine fell across his path. 

This ray of sunshine was Lily Grey, a 
young lady affirmed by some to be distantly 
related to the family of his patron, Mr. 
Harris, who, after their return to England 
(they were living in France during the first 
two years of Mons. de la Harpe’s residence 
with them) came to take up her abode at 
the Heights, as governess, companion, or 
sempstress, as the case might be. 

How many young ladies would greatly 
despise such a position, and think foul scorn 
of it. 

But not so Lily Grey; she accepted it quite 
simply, and made no trouble at all about it ; 
for Lily was one of those girls who could turn 
her hand to anything, and, what was better, 
thought it no degradation to do so. Perhaps, 
too, a disposition to exalt her own doings and 
powers of doing, and a strong touch of self- 
conceit, arising from a consciousness of doing 
well whatever she undertook, had something 
to do with her ready willingness to take in 
hand right heartily anything asked of her. 

But whatever Lily’s faults were, it is certain 


that she had great natural energy, and a warm, | 
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loving nature, and that besides these qualities 
she possessed another, rarer than either, and 
of almost priceless value. This quality was 
“tact,” of which the real name is or ought to 
be “wisdom,” or “ sagacity” of a higher sort. 
It was this “tact” which enabled Lily to dis- 
cern with “half an eye,” as she expressed it, 
that the professor’s painfully depressed ex- 
pression was not owing to the presence in Mr. 
Harris’s family of a remarkable peculiarity 
connected with a residence at the Heights, 
and of which we shall speak hereafter, but 
that it was simply the alternations of hard 
teaching and solitude, deep thinking and 
having no one to whom he could communi- 
cate his thoughts, which hadcombined to make 
Monsieur le Professeur look so sad and weary. 

Now the advantage of an energetic nature 
is, that it does not easily succumb to adverse 
circumstances, but rather makes the circum- 
stances succumb to it; and Lily’s loving, warm 
nature was not one to see even an animal 
suffer without making some effort to aid it. 
Had she not been known to go a mile in 
search of a man and barrow to give a lift toa 
lame sheep which could not keep up with the 
drove, or to stay at home from church on a 
certain Sunday morning to deliver a poor bird 
entangled in the branches? and was she going 
to do nothing to cheer up this poor downcast 
foreigner? And so, in spite of inuendoes, 
frowns, and pursed-up lips, Lily would insist 
on saying a few kind words to M. de la Harpe 
whenever an occasion presented, either about 
his studies or his country or his friends ; for 
Lily, as we have seen, had “tact,” and having 
very few opportunities of speaking to him at 
all, spoke to him upon such subjects as were 
most likely to give him pleasure. 

This state of things continued for some 
time, and gradually the clouds cleared from 
the professor’s face, until one morning the 
post brought to Monsieur de la Harpe a 
letter from Switzerland which brightened it 
altogether. 

Now for the professor to have any letters 
at all was quite an event, and when he had 
they generally had the effect of making him 
sadder, so that Lily was quite at a loss to 
account for his exceedingly joyful expression 
after the perusal of this one. It was very 
puzzling, and Lily would have found it much 


| more so, could she have seen hima little later 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


pacing up and down his gloomy study with 
the letter open in his hand. 

On how trifling a circumstance hangs many 
a human destiny! Little did Lily Grey ima- 
gine that this letter had anything to do with 
hers, and yet how much it had! 
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That evening Lily found on her table a 
small note, which was as follows :— 
* DeaR Miss LILy,— 

“ T have been named Latin master to the 
College of ——, in Switzerland, and shall 
leave ‘The Heights’ next week. May I beg 
a few moments’ conversation with you before 
doing so? 

“ Believe me, dear Miss Lily, 
Yours truly, 
“ HENRI DE LA HARPE.” 


It was in answer to this request that the 
sombre and gloomy room we have described 
at the beginning of this chapter was bright- 
ened by the unwonted presence of Lily Grey, 
who the next morning, while her pupils were 
dressing to accompany her for their daily walk, 
hurriedly entered the study of the professor. 

She found him at the table arranging his 
books, but he jumped up looking very pleased 
as she came up to him. 

Now Lily did not feel at, her ease, for she 
knew she was about to play the hypocrite by 
expressing to Monsieur de la Harpe a pleasure 
at his nomination she was secretly very far 
from feeling. After he had left, what a deso- 
lation the Heights would seem to her, where 
for so many months she had felt she had in him 
won afriend. Yes, a true and valuable friend. 

While she stood hesitating for words which 
seemed to choke her before being uttered, 
the professor had opened his desk, and taking 
out the letter she had seen him so joyfully 
peruse, placed it in her hand. 

It was a monstrous great sheet of paper, 
headed— 

“ Departément de I’Instruction Publique — 
and Lily held it up so as to hide her face 
while she read,— 

“No. 602. Monsieur Henri de la Harpe, 


a ——= 


“ MONSIEUR— 

“Nous avons Phonneur de vous in- 
former que le Conseil d’Etat, dans sa séance 
de ce jour vous a nommé 2 Ia place d’Insti- 
tuteur de Latin au Collége de —— 

** Agréez Monsieur, 
l’assurance de notre 

consideration distinguee, 
Iam not quite sure that Lily read/y read 
it. I really believe the little pusslet fall a tear 
on the big paper which being, as such papers 
usually are, non-absorbent, let it roll igno- 

miniously on to the carpet. 
“ T am so glad to hear of your good fortune, 
Monsieur,” said she at last, when, having no 
|longer a plausible excuse for staring at the 
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big letter any longer, she began folding it up, 
all the while feeling another tear would come 
—in spite of all her efforts to swallow it down, 
“very glad—and—I wish you every happi- 
ness in your native land.” 

“There,” thought she, “I have really 
spoken the truth.” 

“ TI shall be happy, Miss Lily,” replied the 
professor, “but only on one condition,” added 
he, hurriedly. 

“ And what is that, Monsicur ?” she asked, 
handing him the letter, and seating herself in 
the great study chair to which he led her. 

“ You must be aware of my feelings towards 
you, Miss Lily,” replied Monsieur dela Harpe, 
slightly embarrassed. 

Lily coloured ; she was painfully aware at 
this moment of what her feelings towards him 
had become. 

“And that,” continued the professor, “my 
future happiness depends very much on you. 
I love you very sincerely,” added he, taking 
her hand. 

“ Not more than I do you, Monsieur de la 
Harpe,” replied Lily, quite simply, “though 
I never found it out tili now.” 

“God bless you for saying so,” said he, 
starting from the seat he had taken by her 
side ; “but it’s just like you, you are so true- 
hearted, so good, so kind.” 

“Oh no,” said Lily, “ only I love you, and 
that will make me good, perhaps.” 

“ Dear wife,” said Henri de la Harpe, 
“then it is a thing settled,”"—for Lily had 
risen ; her pupils must by this time be waiting 
for her. 

* Dear husband,” said Lily, smiling through 
her tears, “yes, it is a thing settled.” 

“And sealed,” added the professor, kissing 
her lips, as he handed her to the door, and 
closed it softly. 

The room lay in the shadow, for it was 
past mid-day, and the little sunshine it ever 
got was gone, but as Henri de la Harpe paced 
up and down it he did not in the least seem 
to perceive the deepening gloom, nor was it 
till his pupils Hector and Malcolm entered for 
their afternoon’s lessons that he stopped, and, 
passing his hand through his dark hair,-said 
beneath his breath, “God grant I may make 
her happy.” 

CHAPTER II.~-“ THE HEIGHTS.” 
Chassant ainsi toutes,mes pensées moroses 
Dont la chaine me tient 
Oublieux prés de toi, des hommes et des choses, 
Je ne chercherai plus que la saison des roses, 
Dans l’avenir qui vient.” * 


I HAVE already stated that the family seat of 


6é. 





* French song. 


, makers. 


the Harris family was called “ The Heights.” 
It was a beautiful place, arranged with exqui- 
site taste, and finely situated on rising ground, 
which commanded a view of the small town 
of—— in its neighbourhood. 

The rooms on the north side of the house 
looked into an elegant conservatory, at all 
seasons amply provided with flowers ; while 
those along the southern side opened on to a 
verandah, at this season covered with roses 
and clematis, and many other less common 
creepers, whose names unlearned mortals 
find it hard to pronounce. The green lawn 
on this side sloped down, and down, and 
still down, to a grove of trees, under whose 
shade were laurels and flowering shrubs; a 
little further the narrow winding path was 
bordered by mossy banks, which in spring 
were perfumed with violets; at this season 
other more showy but less fragrant flowers 
filled up the space. 

Everywhere the young birds were hopping 
or fluttering about, those of later broods 
being easily recognised by their plaintive 
cries to their parents, never far off them. 
Of the earlier broods, many of the more 
daring and venturesome had already fallen 
victims to their imprudence ; while others 
were sitting chirping on the branches an 
anthem to that mysterious destiny which 
watches over birds as well as men. 





In an old tin kettle, carelessly thrown into | 


the middle of the stagnant pond which sepa- 
rated the grove from the field beyond, a robin 
was rearing her second brood, her bright 
eyes and red breast showing plainly across 
the dark streaked water. She did not mind 
being looked at if you did not stay too long. 
She seemed to know that her humble home 
was spared for the sake of her beauty, and 
that in it she was safer than many of her 
mates in more aristocratic situations. 

In the field the grass was being cut ; it was 
full of deep coloured flowers, tall and showy ; 
the fairer and more delicate ones were hiding 
near the ground. The scythe passed through 
the grass with a whistling sound ; the tall 
handsome flowers fell before it, of the lowly 
ones many escaped. 

The mowers worked on, stopping only 
from time to time to sharpen their scythes, 
which sent forth when touched a pleasant mu- 
sical sound. Presently the haymakers arrived, 
and began merrily to toss over the green hay. 

It was a pretty sight. 

Lily and the children were there ; Hector 
and Malcolm, the two handsome lads who 
headed the family, were helping the hay- 
Alice, their pretty sister, was patting 
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the neck of her favourite pony “ Sawney,” 
which had come to greet her by putting its 
head over the fence dividing the hayfield 
from the park. 

The other little ones, of whom the youngest, 
a lovely blue-eyed baby, was in the nurse’s 
arms, were tumbling on the haycocks—for 
part of the field had been mowed the pre- 
vious day, and the hay there was dry,—to the 
great indignation of Hector, who had just 
pointed them up. Lily—not for a wonder 
disposed to do anything, was sitting looking 
on absently at the group before her. 

She was thinking of the future. Had she 
acted rightly in accepting Monsieur de la 
Harpe’s offer ? 

Would it not have been better that he 
should have married one of his own country 
women than a stranger ? 

But these reflections speedily gave way 
before the recollection that in two more days 
her lover would have left the Heights! 
How her heart ached to think of it! It was 
such a deep ache! Perhaps she might never 
see him again! How dreadful that would 
be! People said the course of true love 
never did run smooth ; and, strange to say, it 
was the only thing that had as yet gone 
smooth with her! What ups and downs she 
had had in her life! First an orphan unpro- 
vided for, brought up on charity—then an 
under teacher for her board and lodging— 
then a badly paid governess without prospects ; 
and were not governesses nearly always old 
maids? She had told Mrs. Harris of her 
engagement to Monsieur de la Harpe, and 
that lady had simply replied, that she must 
please herself—she was old enough to do so ; 
but that sie, Mrs. Harris, could not under- 
stand how wow, when at last she was ima 
comfortable position, she should wish to 
change it ; for her part, she would infinitely 
prefer being a governess 2” a good family— 
that of course was understood--than the wife 
of any poor professor whatever ! 

Lily smiled as she thought of the beautiful 
Mrs. Harris a poor professor’s wife! Why, 
it would take his year’s income to provide 
her gloves and boots! And then Lily fell to 
thinking which was the more pleasant, to 
rough it a little for the sake of a husband 
one could really love, or to have everything 
one’s soul coveted without any roughing at 
all. She was still in the middle of this diffi- 
cult problem when Hector and Alice came 
up to her. 

“ Oh, Miss Lily,” said Alice, “do come ! 
we want to get the rabbits out, and take 
them to the enclosure for an airing. Do, 
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| pray, come quickly,” added she, impatiently, 


“for we have only just time before dinner ;” 
and giving Lily a hand, she helped her up, 
and then scampered off with Hector in the 
direction of the house. 

Lily shook off from her dress the hay 
which chung to it, and then followed; she 
regretted leaving the sweet hayfield, and as 
she took the way to the gate leading up the 
grove, turned to take another look at it. 
How pretty it was! 

“ Oh, Miss Lily,” said Malcolm, coming up, 
and holding the gate open for her, “do you 
know, my white doe has got young ones, and 
two of them are such beauties—you'll see, 
they’re quite white ! white as—as snow! and 
do you know, I mean to call them ‘ Pmkey’ 
and * Whitey.’ ” 

“Tf I were you, Malcolm,” said Lily, “ I'd 
call one ‘ Snowdrop’ and the other ‘ Pearl.’ ” 

“Would you, though? and why?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“ Because, as you say, they are both white. 
‘Snowdrop’ and ‘ Pearl’ would be more ap- 
propriate names, or at least prettier than 
‘Whitey’ and ‘ Pinkey,’” said Lily. 

“J’ve no objection, I’m sure,” said Mal- 
colm, “to their having pretty names, but 
I’m afraid Alice has named one of hers 
Pearl.” age 

“Well, then, call them at least ‘ Pink’ and 
‘White’ without those horrid *¢ys,’ which 
offend one’s ears,” said Lily. 

“Do they, though ?” said Malcolm ; “well, 
I suppose mamma is right when ‘she says 
I ain’t got none.” 

“Oh, but indeed you have, and pretty big 
ones,” said Lily, pulling them ; “fancy now 
pretending you can’t hear with them !” 

Malcolm laughed; he was very fond of 
Lily, and hiked to talk to her. 

They had now come out of the grove and 
reached the stable-yard. It was large, and 
except on the side occupied by the stables 
surrounded by high walls ; along one of them 
were ranged the rabbit-hutehes. Out of 
them Hector and Alice were already lifting 
the rabbits. These they placed in an old 
child’s carriage of antique form, which, since 
the era of perambulators, had descended, as 
you perceive, to less aristocratic occupants, 
whose plebeian descent did not allow of their 
making so much noise in the world as their 
august predecessors. 

It was a droll sight to see the mamma 
rabbits sitting on the cushions—the children 
would not hear of their taking an humbler 
position—surrounded by their numerous pro- 
genies, among whom peace was forcibly 
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kept by the rather free administration of |to her as she stood leaning by the railing of 
taps from long wands of osier, accompanied the enclosure looking on, and interposing on 
by sundry pulls of the ears, and ejaculations behalf of those rabbits who got rather too 
of, “ Now, Browney, will you?” ‘ Now, Pink- | hard knocks from the “ tip-staffs,” “do you 
eyes, behave yourself!” or the shrill cries of know our tutor’s going to leave ?” 
the younger children, who had joined the, “You stupid boy,” exclaimed Hector, “of 
party, of “ Oh, Alice! Alice! Browney’s biting’ course she does ; isn’t it all along of her that 
his mother!” or, “Oh, Hector! Malcolm! he’s going ?” 
come quick, the two does are fighting.” “ And that she means to go along with 
Alice, however, had quickly abandoned him,” said Alice, in a sarcastic tone. 
the party to cross the yard, and unchain’ ‘“ Howcan you say so, Alice?” said Lily. 
a large Newfoundland dog, which, after, “Well, if not with him,” continued Alice, 
taking one or two scampers round it in high “after himthen— it’sthe same thing.—Hector! 
glee at being let loose, came bounding up, look sharp ; that doe will escape! there’s 
and suffered itself to be harnessed to the a hole in the fence out by you—Malcolm, 
carriage, not, however, without many pieces of give that brown one a switch, can’t you? 
advice and expostulation, such as “Down, instead of standing there looking like a 
Turk !” “ Quiet, sir!” “Will you, sir?’ At dummy.” 
last all was ready, ¢if-sfaf/s and all, and the Fortunately for Lily’s blushes, the gong at 
cavalcade set out ; but, alas! no sooner was this moment boomed forth its appeal to all 
the yard door opened than Turk, espying in those occupants of the Heights who felt 
the lane a dear friend and neighbour, forgot any inclination for dinner to return to the 
the gravity becoming his present official posi- house, and the confusion incident on catch- 
tion as well as the dignity of his office, and ing and replacing the rabbits in their com- 
dragging the carriage after him, made a rush, modious and elegant voi/ure, and of coaxing 
and before the children could stop him, had Turk, who quite understood the gong to say 
jolted the terrified rabbits off their seats,— “Dinner’s waiting,” into going at a reasonable 
happily not onto the road but on to the bottom pace, no further remarks were made, and the 
of the commodious vehicle they occupied. return home was achieved without any 
Hector and Malcolm raced after him, and _ catastrophe. 
reached the carriage happily in time to pre-|_ By the time gong soundedits second appeal, 


vent an upset. — all the party were prepared and ready for 
“Oh, beat him! beat him well!” cried what was at the Heights, a very extra- 
Alice, as the boys seized the dog’s collar. ordinary repast, and that was the dinner, but 


Hector immediately struck Turk a heavy to which on this occasion Lily descended 
blow with the stick he held. in so absent a mood as to forget its pecu- 
“No, no, Hector!” said Malcolm, inter- liarities : she was thinking of the second verse 
posing between his brother’s arm and the of the pretty song, one of whose stanzas we 
crouching dog, “ don’t hit him again.” have quoted at the head of our chapter, and 
“Yes, yes,” said Alice, “hit him again, | tripped down-stairs humming to herself,— 
Hector ; naughty Turk! bad, wicked Turk!”)  « Qu’importe 4 V’horizon le nuage qui gronde— 
“Poor fellow,” said Lily; “pray don’t Il est trop loin de nous ” 
strike him again, Hector.” She had time to get no further, for here 
« ” - oe 
No, no, he has had enough,” said she was at the dining-room door. 
Malcolm, taking hold of the dog’s collar, and 
patting his neck. : CHAPTER III.—DINNER AND DESSERT. 
“Let him be, I say,” continued he to 
Alice, who also had hold of the collar, and 
was shaking the dog by it. “Let him be, 
and let us get on, or we shan’t be there 
before dinner.” 
The last idea decided Alice, who quitted In most houses dinner is a genial meal ; the 
her hold, and the cavalcade proceeded with- husband comes to it bringing a store of 
out farther interruptions uatil it reached an news, or the children seat themselves round 
enclosed place in the field near. Here the the table with hungry faces but cheerful 
rabbits were turned out to graze and play, spirits ; if they spy a favourite pudding (a roly- 
the children surrounding the enclosure tokeep poly, for instance) in the distance, they will 
order among them. even be betrayed into making some personal 
“Oh, Miss Lily,” said Malcolm, coming up| observation, which mamma _ immediately 


‘*This world’s wealth when I think on, 
Its pride and a’ the lave o’t, 
Fie, fie on silly, coward man, 
That he should be the slave o’t’ !” 
REV. JOHN SKINNER. 
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checks as “not proper.” It is true that there 
are cloudy days as well as sunny ones in 
every household ; days on which the meat is 
underdone or over-roasted ; days on which 
Charley chokes himself, or little Polly is 
naughty ;—-—but, after all, these little mis- 
fortunes only make a variety. It is doubtful 
whether a continual sameness, even allowing 
it to be iv the end more agreeable, would be 
so good for us. 

But it’s time we followed Lily as she opens 
the dining-room door, and enters. 

How elegant and comfortable the room 
looks! Around the walls are fine old pic- 
tures, which seem to greet you as you enter, 
and hold out to you by way of welcome, some 
refreshing or strengthening thought. The 
sideboard by which two servants in livery are 
standing is loaded with plate, all of the 
newest designs, while the well-appointed 
table, decorated with flowers, is covered with 
luxuries and dainties—‘a great store of them.’ 

In spite, however, of all this elegance and 
comfort, that voice was wanting which alone 
can say to feeble man, “Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine witha 
merry heart ;” and there brooded over the 
luxurious repasts at the Heights a gloom 
and constrained silence quite sufficient to 
account for the state of depression into which 
Monsieur de la Harpe had fallen since his 
arrival there. 

Lily was only just in time, for both master 
and mistress were already present, as was 
also Monsieur de la Harpe, who greeted her 
with a smile; and walking round the room, 
moved her chair a little from the table, that 
she might seat herself more easily. 

After Lily came the children, but the life 
and gaiety of the little party had quite left 
them. Indeed, to look at them now, one 
could hardly believe it possible that they 
were the same merry group of half an hour 
ago, so silent and so grave had they suddenly 
become. 

Even Lily, in spite of her boastful “ Qu’ 
importe 4 l’horizon le nuage qui gronde,” did 
not seem to feel the cloud quite so far off on 
the horizon now as she had done on the 
other side of the door, so suddenly oppres- 
sive had the moral atmosphere become on 
this; but see, all the party are taking their 
places round the long table, Mrs. Harris, the 
lady of the house, seating herself at the head. 
She is a handsome, stylishly dressed woman, 
a mother worthy of the blooming girls and 
handsome boys around her ; the master, too, 
a wide-awake, clever-looking man, who scowls 
to silence Hector and Malcolm for venturing 
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to address each other above a whisper, looks 
as if he could talk, and to good effect if he 
chose, 

Look down the long table, loaded with 
luxuries, and round the room full of unwonted 
comforts, and out of the windows on to the 
beautiful lawn. Can you see anything to 
account for the unnatural gloom into which 
young and old seem to have plunged ? 

There is nothing—nothing but the fierce 
scowl on the master’s brow, and—it’s hardly 
worth naming it—an empty chair ; one would 
not notice it but for the dog, a splendid 
bloodhound, which, crouching by its side, lies 
evidently listening for a footstep. 

Hark ! it comes! the dog bounds to the 
door; Mr. Harris signs to the man-servant 
behind his chair, who opens it, and a tall, 
powerful-looking man, whose hair is touched 
with grey, enters, and bowing almost imper- 
ceptibly to the company, takes possession 
of the unoccupied place. , 

Mr. Harris, at whose right hand he is 
seated, pays him every attention, and ad- 
dresses him as “ William,” sometimes as 
“brother William,” but does not attempt to 
make him talk. 

Indeed, except to the dog, whom he once 
addresses as “poor Faithful,” Mr. William 
Harris speaks to no one, but seems to dine 
as if he thought himself alone; and one 
would think he did, but that from time to 
time he looks round the table with a glance 
so keen, so cold and searching, that those 
upon whom it falls begin to wish dinner was 
over, or that they could find some excuse for 
escaping. Lily bears it best ; in her own mind 
she is sure he misses some one, whose like- 
ness he is trying to retrace in the faces 
around him ; and she feels so sorry for him, 
that whenever the cold stern look is fixed on 
her, her face assumes an expression of com- 
passion and pity, which makes Monsieur de 
la Harpe seated opposite admire her more 
than ever. Whatever, however, may be the 
cause, certain it is that from the moment of 
this strange gentleman’s arrival, and, indeed, 
before, a spell seems to fall on the company 
assembled in the handsome dining-room, 
where so few and hushed are the words 
uttered, that the click-clack of the knives 
and forks seems the only audible sound. 
The very servants speak beneath their breath, 
and, fearing, lest their footsteps should be 
heard, glide rather than walk over the heavy 
Turkey carpet. There is no general conversa- 
tion, which, as iron sharpening iron, gives an 
edge to the human mind ;—no pleasant in- 
terchange of repartee ;—no telling of those 
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trifling incidents and seeming nothings which 
all help like the little drops of rain to 
refresh the dry weary wilderness of our daily 
life, and turn it into a pleasant pasture ;—no 
sweet prattle of childish voices, reminding us 
of the clear brook which runs along our path, 
babbling musically over its stony, pebbly bed. 

No, in the bright sunshine of the mil- 
lionaire’s house there was shadow, in its joy a 
grief, and in its rich prosperity a terrible 

bitterness? Reader, is it not often so? 
| Who can escape a crook in their lot? or 
a shadow in their path? or a foe on their 
threshold, who any moment may lift the latch 
and enter? 

“‘ How unlucky I am to be always crossed!” 
says man. “And scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth,” says man’s guide—the holy 
and blessed book of God, which is a light 
shining in a dark place. 

Dinner was over at last; and escaping as 
from under a cloud, Lily, accompanied by 
the children and Monsieur de la Harpe, went 
through the glass door opening into the 
verandah, and from thence into the garden, 
where the children, with the happy elasticity 
of youth, speedily recovered their yaiety, and 
dispersed in all directions, leaving 
and her lover a few minutes of quiet together, 
which, from being like “ angels’ visits,” few 
and far between, were all the more appre- 
ciated. Monsieur de la Harpe’s favourite 
walk in the gardens at the Heights was a 
certain long, straight path, well rolled and 
gravelled, which ran the whole length 
between the garden and the park; from 
| which it was separated by an invisible fence, 
so that from this spot one could see its 
whole extent, even down to the gatekeeper's 
cottage by the public road. 

Here, in the early summer mornings, the 
tutor might be seen, assiduously studying 
from the book he held in his hand some 
difficult passage in one of his favourite Greek 
authors. 

Here, after dinner, he invariably paced up 
and down. He liked the walk ; it was dry, 
and, like most foreigners obliged to live in our 
dear old England, he had a horror of damp, 
and hated mud. Besides, it was an open 
| walk in the full daylight, and suited with his 
‘|. character, which ‘was clear as the sun at 
| noonday. 
| Noone loved nature more than he did; 
| but he liked mountains more than valleys, 
and the wide, extensive view from some 
elevated point better than the hidden beauties 
of dale or glen. So when the children had 
left them to disperse, as we have said, in 
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Lily. 





search of amusement, Lily and her lover 
turned into the “long walk ;” and _ there, 
walking up and down, he confided to her his 
future plans, and told her he hoped that they 
could marry before Christmas ; at which Lily, 
thinking of Mrs. Harris’s observations, re- 
marked that she was afraid “it would not be 
prudent to marry on so small an income.” 

“That, my dear Lily,” said the professor 
laughing, “is because you have English ideas 
of money, and have never led a simple life.”’ 

“Oh yes, Monsieur, indeed I have,” said 
Lily ; and she fell to wondering if a simple 
life in Switzerland, of which her lover was so 
fond of talking, would at all resemble the one 
she had led as under teacher in the school 
at N——, of whose bedroom in the attic, 
with its cracked looking-glass and broken 
jug, she had such agreeable recollections, 
without descending to collect more in the 
school and dining rooms. 

“ Let me see, Alademoiselle,” said the pro- 
fessor, laying a malicious expression on the 
word, to intimate that he found Monsieur 
rather too cold a title under present 
circumstances—“ let me see; I shall have 
my college salary paid every three months— 
that will be £20 every three months,—and 
I have no doubt of earning at least 45 more 
by private lessons.” 

“Listen,” said Lily, interrupting him: 
“you would not, I am sure, wish us to be 
imprudent, and B 

“ Most certainly not ; but, dear wife, don’t 
be so over-anxious. You must remember 
that ovr ministers have only £80 a year, and 
many among them have large families, and 
bring them up quite respectably on that. 
It’s true they have a house rent-free, or an 
apartment, and generally a nice garden with 
it, and no doubt presents on the New Year's 
Day.” 

“ £80 a year!” exclaimed Lily. “ Dear 
me! that seems nothing; and you know we 
shall have to buy furniture, and linen, 
and——” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, my dear Lily. I 
have saved something, and so all that will be 
provided for without touching my salary. 
My plan is this: when I arrive in Switzer- 
land I shall go to board in a family whom I 
know already. The mistress is a very nice 
person, from whom I can obtain information 
about the expenses of housekeeping. I shall 





send you word, and also tell you when I have 
found a suitable apartment. 
when you come.” 

“Oh ! that will be delightful,” interrupted 
Lily. “It’s so pleasant—at least it seems to 
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me it must be—to choose and arrange one’s 
own little affairs.” 

“Besides, I think,” said 
“women have naturally more taste than men 
in these matters.” 

“ And so you think we dare begin on your 
salary?” asked Lily. 

“Certainly we dare when I am in the 
receipt of the first six months ; that will be 
about Christmas-time. However,” said he, 


seeing Lily look grave and anxious, “if you, 


think otherwise, tell me what sum you dare 
to marry on, and I'll do my best to earn it as 
quickly as possible ; for,” added he, smiling, 
“love has wings, you know.” 
* And uses them to fly away,” said Lily. 
“Yes ; but please remember that love can 


’ 


fly both ways, whereas old Time flies always | 


onwards ; and the more slowly you wish him 
to fly, the faster he goes. There is his ‘ iron 
tongue’ sounding the quarter, and we have 
had so few moments together,” said the 
professor, looking at his watch to see if the 
clock was not too fast. 

“ Alas!” said Lily, “ How true it is that— 

‘ Time never bears such moments on his wing 

As when he flies too swiftly to be marked. 

But when you are gone I shall sing another 
song, and say, 
‘ How slowly and how silently doth Time 

Float on his starry course! Still he goes and goes, 


And doth not Aass away.” 


And Lily’s eyes filled with tears even at the 
thought. 

“Yes, parting is very hard, and it will 
seem to us both that this year Christmas 
is long in coming, but it will come, my Lily, 
and bring to us great happiness ; meanwhile 
do not be over-anxious, and take great care 
of yourself when I am gone. As 
income, that shall be my care. By the way, 
had I not better leave you something to- 
wards your—— that is, to help you to buy 
your wedding clothes ?” 

“ There, go,” said Lily, merrily. “'Take care 
of yourself, and buy your own clothes, and 
don’t come to the wedding in a black waist- 
coat, as they say Swiss gentlemen sometimes 
do, or I won’t marry you,—mind that !” 

“JT wouldn’t trust you,” said Monsieur de 
la Harpe, laughing. “Love is said to be 
blind. You remember the line Malcolm is 
so fond of quoting >— 

‘Love blinds when once he wounds the swain,” 


“ Much you know of the English language ; 


Swain, Monsieur, is ‘ masculine,’ said Lily | 


curtseying. “Ergo, it’s only the men he 


the professor, | 


to our 
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| divinity. They are blind enough without his 
|aid ; it’s very obliging ‘ de sa part’ to hood- 

wink them completely ;” and Lily turned to 
| go. : 

“One word more, dear Lily,” said the 
professor. “I leave to-morrow at twelve, and 
perhaps it will be better, as our parting then 
will be public, to say that you will hear from 
me immediately on my arrival,—that will be, 
as far as I can calculate, on Saturday, so that 
my letter can’t reach you before a week next 
Wednesday ; afterwards you will hear every 
week, and you will write to me at least as 
often ; and lastly, there is my address,—and 
so God bless you, and grant us a happy 
meeting again,” said the professor, a sudden 
| moisture coming over his fine grey eyes. 

As for Lily, she was quite overcome, and 
for some time sobbed aloud, unable to answer 
any of the encouraging hopes held out to her 
by her lover; and it was only the discovery 

that he felt their parting quite as keenly 
as she did, which arousing her sympathies, at 
all times easily excited, made her cease 
weeping, and in her turn try to comfort him 
with— 


‘* Hopes and fears that kindle hope.” 


It is indeed at such moments as Lily and 
her lover were passing through that we feel 
how much “ our affections are disproportioned 
to our condition, and that God would never 
have launched so frail a vessel on so stormy 
a sea, were it not destined to float at length 
on serener waters.” Happily for our lovers, 
occupations too pressing to be postponed 
demanded their attention, and obliged their 
parting to be brief. 

Monsieur de la Harpe, whose engagements 
as tutor had finished with that’ morning’s 
lessons, had to keep an appointment with 
Mr. Harris for the purpose of receiving the 
year’s salary due to him ; while Lily, who had 
before her an afternoon of teaching the younger 
members of the family those acquirements 
considered necessary as parts of a “ genteel ” 
education, as well as an evening’s occupation 
of superintending their lessons, joining in 
their games, and finally of watching over 
their childish devotions, turned in the direc- 
tion of the house with a painful feeling of 
not being to-day up to her duties. 

She was proceeding on her way, when 
suddenly the thought struck her that she was 
a little behind her time, and should not by 
‘the ordinary route reach the schoolroom 
as she was always in the habit of doing before 
| her pupils arrived there, so she turned into’a 


blinds which proves him to be a very gallant | path which, though much nearer, was little fre_ 
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quented, on account of its gloom and loneli- 
ness. 

This path descended from the long walk 
by a rapid déscent, in which were several 
steps. On each side was rockwork, over- 
grown with ferns and such creeping plants as 
vegetate and flourish in damp and gloomy 


| situations, giving out in their coarse growth 


a rank, unhealthy smell. The trees which 


| formed the background to this stony bank 


‘| were sycamores, with an undergrowth of, 


| one or two willows. 


laurels and a species of dwarfed beech, and 
A strange mixture : the 


'| willows throve the best, owing most likely 


to the dampness of the situation. It was on 


| account of its gloomy darkness that Monsieur 


de la Harpe would never use this path. “He 
had once looked down it and immediately 


| turned back. He made often a long round to 


“HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 


| avoid passing through it, but it was sufficient 
| that the sun could not penetrate through the 
| thick foliage which bordered it for him to dise 
| like it, For Monsieur le Professeur to like a 
place, the sun must like it too. 
As for Lily and the children, they always 
took this path wher at all pressed for time, 
| and not liking the damp moist air, scudded 
through it as quickly as they could, just as 
Lily was doing now. 

She had nearly got half way down it, and 
could see the house beginning to appear 
through the branches at the farther opening, 
when suddenly its light was obscured by the 
entrance of some one coming in an opposite 
direction, and whom a few more minutes 
made her recognise as Mr. William, the 
so much dreaded silent gentleman of the 
dinner-table. 


“HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 


Lire hath shade as well as sunshine ; grief is 
never far from gladness, 
Now we climb the rugged mountains, now 
we tread the flowery dell, 


| But Christ guides our trembling footsteps, 


{ 
| 


| 








sends our joy, or gives our sadness ; 
And “ He doeth all things well!” 


Hopes, bright hopes, we fondly cherished, 
were in one dark moment blighted ; 
Bitter was the disappointment, which upon 
our spirit fell ; , 
Past away, and that for ever, are the dreams 
that once delighted ; 
But, “ He doeth all things well !” 


Some beloved ones have departed, far beyond | 
the deep blue ocean ; 
They have found a home with strangers, | 
and with us no longer dwell, 
Oh! how mournful was the parting! but it | 
soothed our heart’s commotion, 
That “ He doeth all things well !” | 
Others faded like the floweret whose closed | 
petals early grieve us: 
Tears came quickly as we listened to their | 
sad, funereal bell , 


3ut they fell asleep in Jesus: His own 
summons bade them leave us: 
And “ He doeth all things well!” 


Hidden from us in the future; none can 
trace the path before us : 
Whether calm shall be our transit, or rough 
storms our barque impel, 
Only the All-Wise One knoweth; but He 
ever-watcheth o’er us, 
And, “ He doeth all things well !” 


Signs of coming strife and tumult, gather in 
the world’s horizon ; 
But Christ rules the troubled nations ; 
guides the waves that proudly swell ; 
Limitless is His dominion : faith His mighty 
arm relies on: 
For, “ He doeth all things well !” 


_Earth’s strange scenes are swiftly passing ; 


soon must close its varied drama ; 
Soon around Christ’s throne in glory, we, 
in grateful strains shall tell, 
As we gaze with deep emotion on life’s 
radiant panorama, 
How, “ He hath done all things well!” 
M. H. 
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ParT I. 





[A FLOOD IN THE FENS. ] 


Two men, not very unlike in look and cha- 
racter, King George the Third and the author 
of the “ Political Register,” have given the 
best descriptions of Fen-land I ever met 
with. 


The king’s is the briefer and more com- | 


prehensive. ‘What, what!” he exclaimed, 
“ Lincolnshire ? 
eh, eh?” but Cobbett’s is the most graphic. 

“Here,” he writes, “I am in the heart of 
the fens. The whole country is level as the 
table on which I am _ now writing; the hori- 
zon like the sea in a dead calm. You see the 
morning sun come up just as at sea, and see 
it go down over the rim in just the same way 
asatseainacalm. The land covered with 
beautiful grass, with sheep lying about upon 
it as fat as hogs stretched out sleeping in a 
stye. Everything grows well here; earth 
without a stone as big as a pin’s head, grass 
as thick as it can grow upon the: ground, 
immense bowling-greens separated by ditches, 
and not a sign of a dock or thistle.” 

Nevertheless it lacks several features ne- 
cessary to complete the picture. 

The cottages standing beneath the roadway, 
surrounded by water, and reached by bridges 
or planks across the ditches,—the road itself 
a long straight causeway, locally called a 
rampire, running for miles by the side of a 
dyke, and on which you may trudge for an 
hour without a turn or change in the scene ; 
the moist meadows below, intersected by 
innumerable sluggish streams, ‘where the 
dwarf sallows creep,” and where the ducks 
paddle away their time, or spend it searching 
for hidden treasure in the rich mud,—the 


black boat aground on the dyke bank, or | 


lying in the outfall of some ditch with nets 
and snares nigh at hand ;—and last of all, 
standing out against the gloomy sky, there 
are the windmills, and the solitary trees, and 


All flats, fogs, and fens— | 


the black poles of the sluices. Journey where 
you will, such are the scenes which meet the 


eye. ‘Tis ever the same,— 
‘* The level waste, the rounding grey.” 
| 
But the rich and prolific soil, dark in 


colour, and as fine in substance as flour, and 
when cut deep down into with a spade, like a 
| piece of hard butter, compensates its owners 
for the entire absence of natural scenery. 

Only the combined force of the three 
ridings of Yorkshire. can outdo it in general 
results. 

It has not always been so. A century ago 
agriculture in the fens was as miserable as 
it is now successful. A great part of East 
Fen consisted of treacherous bog, while in 
Wildmore and West Fens only a small por- 
tion of the land was ever used. ‘The free- 
holders of the adjoining high lands some- 
times turned their sheep out upon the drier 
ground, but it was a doubtful benefit, large 
numbers died of the rot, and still greater num- 
bers were stolen by the wild and lawless inha- 
bitants of the fen. These fen-slodgers, as 
they were called, dwelt in huts made of 
rushes, which were continually washed away 
by the floods in winter, or they lived an am- 
phibious life in boats. Some idea of their 
miserable existence may be gathered from 
the picture left us of the dwelling-place of 
one of these unhappy beings by Hall, a cler- 
gyman, and a native of the fens, who flou- 
rished at that period :— 


‘ His little hut which by the bankside stood, 
Covered with coat of sedge, the walls of mud, 
Where each domestic use one room supplies, 
His victuals here he dresses, here he lies. 

A little lattice to let in the day, : 
With half-extinguish’d light and glimm’1ing ray. 


‘‘The miry soil, the watery atmosphere, ; 
With damp unhealthy moisture chills the air. 
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Thick, slinking fogs and noxious vapours 
Agues and coughs : are epidemical ; 
Hence ev ry face presented to our view 
Looks of a pallid or a sallow hue.’ 


fall, 


How it emerged originally from this dreary 
and desolate condition; how it became in 
many parts a prosperous and Christian land ; 
how it retrograded once again, and seemed 
fast going back to its primitive condition ; 
and finally, how it was once more delivered 
from its watery foe, is a story well worth re- 
peating, and will serve as a good introduction 
to the chief inquiry of this paper, namely, 
the condition of its labouring people. 

What part of England does not bear the 
trace of the conquerors and civilizers of 
ancient Europe? ‘The energetic Romans 
have left their footprints even cn the fens. 
They found the land rising on the shore just 
where the salt water met the fresh, and they 
compelled the subject Britons to reclaim it. 
From the Neve to the Witham they cut a 
deep drain, forty miles long and sixty feet 
wide, to intercept the waters which came 
down from the uplands. 

But the first persistent reclaimers of these 
swamps were the Christian recluses, men who 
had tried to find in them a refuge from the 
dire temptation and reckless bloodshed of 
the world in which their lot was cast. 

Milton has somewhere derided the history 
of the Heptarchy as of hardly more interest 
than the struggles of vultures and kites ; but 
the final struggles, at least, have the deepest 
interest for Englishmen, since they were in 
reality the birth-throes of Christianity in our 
land. 

It was during the seventh century that the 
gospel was first preached throughout Anglo- 
Saxon England. The people, converted in 
masses by single waves of spiritual influence, 
relapsed too frequently with the ebb into 
their old idoiatry, and persecuted those who 
remained faithful with the relentless fury of 
apostates. And even when they seemed to 
stand firm the natural man was too strong 
within them, and they fell into practical evils 
worse than they had abjured. Boniface, the 
English apostle to Germany, who knew his 


countrymen well, taxes Ethelbald, King of 


Mercia, and his nobles, with a contempt for 
lawful matrimony, and yet with wallowing in 
luxury, and even in adultery, with nuns. 
Such was the state of anarchy, confusion, 
and bloodshed in England at this time, that, 
“in the course of a century, fourteen kings 
ascended the throne of Northumbria in a 
a manner as irregular as their descent from 
it was rapid and tragical. Six were mur- 
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dered by their kinsmen or other competitors, 
five weré expelled by their subjects, two be- 
came monks, and one only died with the 
crown on his head.” And yet the land at 
this very time was blessed by the labours 
and watered by the tears of such missionaries 
as Paulinus and Aidan, and by the noble 

efforts of such rulers as Oswald of Northum- 
bria, who strove, like king Josiah, to convert 
his people, and fell fighting, like him, against 
a heathendom beyond his power to subdue. 
So truly were Christ’s words verified, “ I came 
not to. bring peace, but a sword into the 
world.” 

At times the struggle seemed hopeless, 
and faithfui souls fled like the prophet of old 
into the wilderness. Thus it was with 
Guthlac, a noble young Dane. In early 
manhood, probably in the first enthusiasm 
of his conversion, fearful lest he should fall, 
he fled, not knowing whitiier ; only seeking 
some haven of refuge in which he might 
hide himself until the tyranny was overpast. 
He wandered on until he found himself on 
the margin of a vast swamp. Reeds and 
rushes, flags and sedge, divided by number- 
less meres and sullen strean 1s; the home of 
myriads of wild fowl, and of such countless 
birds, that when they rose the air was black 
with their presence and resonant with their 
screams. ‘This was the scene he beheld. 

On these dreary shores he met some poor 
forlorn fishers, and from them he learnt that 
far in the centre of the swamp lay an island, 
which none dare inhabit, since it was the 
abode of horrid uncouth monsters, too fear- 
ful for human eyes to behold. Guthlac 
received the news with joy. He feared no- 
thing so much as temptation and sin, and so 
enlisting the aid of these poor fishers, he soon 
reached the haunted isle, and built himself 
‘a hut in a hollow, on the side of a heap of 
turf.” In. his early days, all alone in his 
dismal retreat, A frightful cold in 
winter, and an atmosphere laden with putrid 
malaria in the summer, he fell a victim to 
disease, his mind grew clouded, and 
he fancied himself visited in the dead of the 
night by black troops of unclean spirits. 
They seemed to come out of the sky and 
from under the earth, until they filled the air 
with dark clouds. Of look and form the most 
horrible and distorted it was possible to im- 
agine, their cries and shrieks were even more 
terrible as they rushed by his dwelling and 
round aboutit. At last they came creeping 
in under the door, and through every chink 
and hole in the walls and roof ; and setting 
upon him with open mouths, they bound 
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him, pulled him out, cast him head over ears 
into the dirty fen, and then dragged him 
over the roughest parts, seeking if possible 
to tear his limbs. Poor Guthlac! it was the 
delirium of a fen fever, and there was no 
human hand to assuage his sufferings. But 
God left him not to perish in solitude. The 
secret of his retreat was noised abroad, 
other men like-minded followed in his wake, 
and the little company worked so lovingly to 
disenthral the dismal isle, that what with 
worship, and what with work, the solitary 
place was gradually turned into a garden of 
the Lord. 

Ere long the turbulence of the ageconceded 
to it an immunity only granted to most holy 
spots. It became a sanctuary for all in 
distress. 

King Ethelbald, driven from Mercia by his 
cousin Ceolred, fled to Guthlac, who 
strengthened him, promising him his king- 
dom and victory over his foe. The king 
vowed, if it should prove true, to build a 
church on the island in place of Guthlac’s 
wooden chapel. He was triumphant, and 
righteously performed his vow. From the 
distant uplands he caused earth to be brought 
in boats, first making a secure foundation by 
driving piles of oak and alder into the mud. 
And so in the year of grace 716 began to 
rise the abbey of Croyland, causing such 
fame and glory to attach to the little island 
that men flocked to it, and soon a village 
sprang up. Causeways and embankments 
were extended farther and farther into the 
fen, drains were dug and sluices erected to 
let off the water from the standing pools, 
more and more land was reclaimed and tilled, 
until the wilderness began literally to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. 

And this isa type of the history of the 
early reclamation of the fens. Christian 
souls fled to these dreary spots, hoping 
“ That there the wild tempest for ever would cease, 

No billow would ruffle that haven of peace ; 

Temptation and trouble alike would depart, 

All tears from the eye, and all sin from the heart ;” 


only to find that there too God had a new 
struggle, new work for them to do. 

Like Guthlac at Croyland, Etheldreda, a 
princess of the East Angles, settled in the 
isle of Ely, and drawing after her other holy 
women, founded a convent. A church fol- 
lowed, and then a town. 

And thus from these and other islands 
in the fens soon arose above the sound 
of work the sacred chant, the hymn of praise, 
touching alike the hearts of fierce kings and 
lonely fishers, producing within their rugged 
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souls yearnings after a peace and a beauty 
they had otherwise never conceived of. 

a relatedof Kanut the Dane, that hearing 
of the fame of Ely, he ‘rmine isit i 
As his little aa ica daeaiee het 

o 5 ? 
of the monks chanting in the quire came 
wafted over the waters. The sweet music 
rejoiced his great soul, and he burst himself 
into song, and ceased not until he had come 
to land. 

And what was thus commenced was in 
like manner carried on., Abbeys and churches 
sprang up everywhere, centres of energy 
and life; around each grew up a community 
of men bent on the subjugation of the wild 
waste in the midst of which they lived. 

Thus Ramsey Abbey stood on a solitary 
isle, surrounded by deep and quaggy bogs. 
Meres, abounding with fish, stretched away 
to the east, so that its only communication 
with the outer world was by boats. ‘The 
monks set to work and made a firm cause- 
way across the marsh. So did they from 
Soham to Ely ; while a Peterborough monk 
made a causeway of wood and gravel through 
the fens between Deeping and Spalding. 
Thus these centres had a tendency to reticul- 
ate and promised to spread like a great net 
all over the watery waste. 

The first works ever attempted on a large 
scale for the thorough drainage of the Lin- 
colnshire fens were those carried out by 
John Morton, Bishop of Ely in the reign of 
Henry VII. He was the first to introduce 
the practice of making straight and wide 
ditches through the fen, in order to relieve 
the natural rivers, and prevent them over- 
flowing the land. T 





To this end he caused a 
deep and straight canal to be cut from Peter- 
borough to the sea, a distance of forty miles. 
It is still known by the name of Morton’s 
Leam. 

When Henry VILI. suppressed the monas- 
teries, and handed over their property to the 
English nobility, all these works ceased. 

Not that the Reformation itself can be 
charged with producing this result. On the 
contrary, we know that the life of the English 
nation was never so intense, or its progress 
so great as immediately after its deliverance 
from bondage to Rome and to superstition. 

Nevertheless the great iniquity of which 
Henry VIII. was guilty when he robbed the 
nation in its capacity as a church of its 
property, that he might bribe the English 
nobility into supporting his designs, had for 
one of its disastrous resultsthe entire stoppage 
of all efforts at reclaiming the fens, and their 
rapid retrogression into primitive desolation. 
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Just as in our day we continually-read in| 
the newspapers of “Another Colliery Acci-| 
'triumphing over great physical obstacles, and 


dent,” soin Elizabeth’s time the public had 


Earl of Bedford led the way, and in the end 
Vermuyden had the satisfaction of not only 


their chapter of horrors in ‘“ More News of of thus adding almost a county to England, 


Floods in England !” 


the neglect of the embankments in the fen | 
himself, who in the early days of his political 


district, and to the rivers being allowed so to 
silt up as to prevent the natural outfall of the 
interior waters. The result was that at the 
first high winds and high tides the waters 
broke their barriers and carried everything 
before them. Not only was the land upon 
which the unhappy people had spent so much 
labour lost, but their villages and farm- 
houses were Washed away in a night, many 
being drowned ; and those who escaped doing 
so like people from a wrecked vessel, some 
climbing haystacks, others sitting on the 
roofs of their houses, children swimming on 
the waters in their beds, fathers wading 
breast high with their little ones clinging to 
their shoulders; while in one case we havea 
picture of the minister of the parish wading to 
and fro, carrying the people on his back toa 
refuge in the church. 

James I. and Charles I. were successively 
anxious to recover the drowned lands ; but 
there was no one in the lecality with sufficient 
public spirit to second the enterprise. So 
matters got worse and worse, and the whole 
region began to look as doleful as when 
Guthlac first sought in it a hiding-place. 

Pestilential vapours swarming with insects 
hung over it; the sea-birds came back in 
flocks ; frogs innumerable haunted its pools 
and lakes. The people went away or sank 
into a lower grade of existence, earning a 
miserable subsistence, living by fishing, 
fowling, and keeping geese. When their 
flocks strayed they got upon stilts, that they 
might spy them across the level. Ague and 
other diseases added to their misery. 

All that was practically done in the seven- 
teenth century to remedy the evil was done 
by Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman, 
whose story is a fine example of genius 
overcoming every obstacle. With Dutch 
money, and Dutch and Flemish workmen, 
he made his first efforts at drainage in 
Lincolnshire. No one supported him but 
the king. The population soon lashed 
themselves up intoa state of fury against the 
foreigners and their schemes, and rose again 
and again to destroy their works, and so half 
ruined the original undertakers. But with 
Dutch patience and perseverance they went 
on, until the principal landowners - were 
themselves aroused, and began to bestir 
themselves in the great enterprise. The 


This was owing to | but of winning over to his views the people, 


the landowners, and even the Lord Protector 


career had been a great opponent of the 
scheme. 

But it was reserved to this century really 
to carry out with anything like success the 
great work of draining the fens, Vermuyden’s 
plan being only partially successful, owing to 
his having looked at England through a 
Dutch pair of spectacles. He had thought 
of England as if it were entirely a flat 
country like Holland, and had forgotten that 
there was a vast body of water falling down 
on to the fens from the uplands, as well as 
flowing through them. 

The final drainage of the fens is due to 
that scientific spirit which is the peculiar 
characteristic of modern times. 

Just as King James I. must be credited 
with originating the earlier efforts, to 
Sir Joseph Banks, the President of the 
Royal Society, belongs the honour of having 
brought about the later and more successful 
attempts. Fortunately, he was able to find 
in John Rennie an able engineer, and by 
the plans of that distinguished man of genius 
the very incomplete and defective drainage 
which had prevailed up to the beginning of 
this century was rendered really effective, 
and a new system inaugurated, which has 
rapidly made, as I observed in an early part 
of this paper, Lincolnshire almost the first 
agricultural county in England. 

In the drainage of Wildmere and West 
Fens, 40,000 acres of valuable land were 
completely reclaimed; and when East Fen 
was drained, the soil was found so rich that 
it yielded two or three crops of oats in 
succession. The lands thus drained were 
estimated to be worth an improved rental of 
#,110,561, which at thirty years’ purchase 
would give a total increased value of two 
millions and a half sterling. 

The eastern counties grow more corn than 
any other lands in England; and Lincoln- 
shire, being the largest in area, takes the 
lead. Nearly as much corn is grown in 
this county as in Yorkshire, although the 
area of the latter is more than double that 
of the former. Devon and Lancashire 
produce more cattle, but Lincolnshire 
raises more sheep than both these counties 
put together. Its flocks average a million 
and a half. 
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If Sir John Rennie’s plans had been| drowning the valuable lands in the East and 
thoroughly carried out, floods would have} Wes: Fens. 
been almost impossible in Lincolnshire ; but} And now that we have seen the enormous 
the outfall of the river Witham, which is the| benefits Science has conferred, and is capable 
great natural drainer of the greater part of) of conferring, on England by the addition of 
the county,.was allowed to remain in such a| so much land fitted to increase our food 
state by the corporation of Boston, that as/ supplies, let us inquire what Science has 
late as 1826 little boys could walk across the! done for the human beings who assist her in 
bed of the river at high tide. Then they| these great operations, and without whose 
consented to have a portion of his plan} aid all the genius of the engineer, and all the 
carried out; but the grand scheme he) wealth of the capitalist, and all the fertility | 
proposed, whereby the drainage of the fens) of the soil, would be in vain. What has 
would have been rendered perfect, and from) been the benefit to the labouring people 
150,000 tO 200,000 additional acres re-| of the Lincolnshire fens of this prodigious 

















claimed from the Wash, has never been) increase in the wealth of their county? This 
attended to. The result is occasional floods! is the question I propose to ask in my next 
—the Witham overflowing its banks and’ paper, and to answer. RICHARD HEATH. 
{| 
| 
| 
i4 
| 
NOTES OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 
- s {| 
NORWAY. | 
No. I. 
| 


I usuALLY spend my annual holiday abroad. | wich, Gravesend, and other familiar localities, 
Having exhausted the ordinary beaten track | and indulging the prospect of a pleasant 
of travel in France, Switzerland, Italy, the run to Gothenburg in Sweden. 
Rhine, the Mediterranean, Egypt, Palestine, - We had secured a very comfortable deck | 
I determined this year to attempt a new cabin. The fare was three guineas each ; 
route, and visit the Baltic and the countries and an additional sum of twenty-three shil- 
adjoining it. It was one continuous succes-| lings was charged for each passenger’s two 
sion of new scenes and new peoples. And days’ provisions. At the best this was a 
I returned home, astonished that a joy so high charge ; but, as it turned out, we paid 
great and so easy of access should have bcen | the whole amount for a single dinner, 
so long unknown to me. Our screw steamer had been built ongin- 
It was on an exquisite afternoon at the| ally for a blockade-runner in the American 
end of June that my wife and myself| war. Some two years ago she had been 
embarked on board the Zouisa Fanny Ann,| nearly wrecked in the North Sea. The cap- 
and sailed down the Thames, passing Green- | tain had scarcely left his cabin one night, 
Vi. ; dD 4 
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when it was: swept away by a hens sea, 
together with two or three other cabins ; <.~.! 
only. by running before the wind to the) 
Orkneys had the craft escaped total. loss. 
This part:of her history. we did not learn till 
afterwards. 

The. next. morning found.us tossing in the 
same treacherous sea. It was. bright sun- 
shine. overhead.; but the cargo was so light, 
that for want. of. sufficient ballast we were 
driven.to and fro like a cork. in the trough of | 
the waves. The seamen on. board declared 
that they had not had such a passage for many | 
along day. Again and again we were: struck | 
by.a sharp. sea, which made our vessel reel | 
beneath the shock. I am myself no great) 
sailor, but I lay discreetly in. my berth for 
the forty hours that the storm lasted. I thus | 
escaped the sickness which prostrated most | 
of the passengers. 

The second day of our voyage was the} 
Sunday ; and I had been hoping the weather | 
might moderate sufficiently to make it practi- 
cable to have divine service. But, alas! we 
were all close prisoners in our berths till the 
evening, when we got under shelter of the} 
land. About seven o’clock we assembled 
for dinner—our first meal since Friday. even- 
ing in the Thames. 

Our fellow-passengers we had _ scarcely’ 





| 


time to get acquainted with; but: some of 


them we are to meet again in Sweden. One 
of them was a young Finnish pianist; return- 
ing to his home in Finland after a.very sue- 
cessful “ season” in London. 
an elderly gentleman with: his pleasant 
daughter—sailing only to Gothenburg and 
Tréhlattan and back for a little outing. A 
third party were on their way to Norway— 
two middle-aged gentlemen, whose chief 
object in life seemed to be how to fare 
sumptuously. A fourth party was a very 
agreeable trio from America, whom we met 
more than once afterwards—one of them a 
descendant of President Edwards, and the 
representative of a very distinguished New 
England family; and the other two his sister 
and her husband, a citizen of Boston. 

A storm at sea is almost worth enduring 
for the sake of the “rest” afterwards. ‘That 
Sunday evening brought forcibly to mind 
those words of the inspired Psalmist,— He 
maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still ; then are they glad, because 
they be quiet; so He bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.” 

On the tablets of the Roman catacombs, 
one of the most frequent hieroglyphs was the 
“ship ”—a symbol at once of the stormy} 


‘tersecting each other at right angles. 


Another was: 
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passage of these athletes of Christ, andi 0 
the happy haven at the end. I thought of 
this that evening ; and some of us enjoyed.a 
pleasant foretaste of that heavenly Sabbath 
whose joy seems to be: intelligible now 
mainly as a cessation of the struggles and 
cross-bearings of the present scene of con- 
flict. 

About three o’clock in the morning, we 
were at the quay. at.Gothenburg, the passage, 
having lasted fifty-nine hours instead of the 
promised. forty-eight. Not very’ graciously. 
we were all turned adrift into the town about 
five or six o'clock, without any breakfast, 
Altogether, our experience of the Lewuisa 
Fanny Ann was not such. as to invite a 
second voyage by her: And when after- 
wards I saw one of the “ Wilson Line” from 
Hull, I regretted not having selected that 
| route. 

Gothenburg we found a very handsome 
town, full of busy merchants, and wearing an 
/aspect of wealth and general consideration. 
| Its streets are wide and regular, usually in- 
They 
are well paved and remarkably clean—pat- 
‘terns of northern thrift. It is some three 
‘miles distant from the sea, with which it is 
connected by a navigable river, which here 
widens intorsabout: a mile in breadth, forming 
acapital: harbour; An active commerce is 
maintained with the other townsof Sweden, as 
well,asswith foreign: countries, and especially 
with England: English is spoken by all the 
leading merchants; and its population of 
between thirty and forty thousand take their 
place as the second community in a kingdom 
which no traveller can fitly visit without 
learning.to honour for its intelligence and 
energy, and advanced civilization. 

For several hours we sauntered through the 
beautiful streets, sitting down at intervals 
beneath the pleasant shade of trees, which 
are planted sometimes in clumps and some- 
times along the numerous canals. ‘These 
canals are spanned by many handsome iron 
bridges. The houses are built c hiefly 
of white stone; and there is a general air of 
ampleness and refinement which struck us 
most agreeably. 

We could have started at six am. by rail, 
and reached Stockholm in twelve hours, and, 
after staying there for a day, could have 
sailed for St. Petersburg, and arrived in the 
Russian capital in three more days. But we 


| wished first to see a little more of the beauties 


of Sweden. And therefore, after break fasting 
in an excellent hotel, we embarked in a river 
steamer at noon for the Falls of Trohiattan. 
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| 
For four or five hours we ascended the 
river, a flat and not very interesting. or fertile | 


country meeting the eye as far as it could 
reach. As we sailed .quietly along, stopping 
every now and then at rude little quays to 
disembark. or take in: passengers, we were 
observing the look and habits of the natives 
on board. The people: of these country 
parts were evidently very poor; their-clothing 
was of the coarsest texture and: most primi- 
tive make; and’their food seemed to consist 
chiefly of a black kind of* bread with a 
miserable “‘ scrape ” of bad butter, or with a 
morsel of very-indifferent cheese. 

About two o’clock we were. summoned to 
dinner. I found myself seated beside a most 
intelligent gentleman, who told me he had 
migrated from England some forty years ago, 
and had ever since 
I was ‘much interested with the information 
he gave me respecting the customs of the 
people and the general condition of the 
country. 

As we sat down at the table we were first 
invited to partake of a very curious course, 
which my friend informed me was intended 
to “whet the appetite.” It consisted ‘of a 
number of small dishes of infinitesimally little 
fish, resembling sardines, but very much 
smaller, slightly cooked and accompanied by 
morsels of salt meat or ham, and thin slices 
ofrawsalmon. Of these all the guests par- 
took for the space of about ten minutes. I 
wondered what possible attraction such un- 
savoury viands could have for hungry people ; 
but the mystery was explained when my 
neighbour rather naively pointed to a for- 
midable array of glasses, filled with a very 
strong. spirit, which were handed round to all, 
and were evidently welcomed by all, men and 
women alike. ‘“ That is the universal custom 
of the country,” he added, “our northern 
climate seems to require it ; we use it at every 


meal.” And so I afterwards found it, through | 


Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 

The Swedes are capital cooks. On rail- 
ways and in steamers alike the traveller can 
always reckon upon first-rate food, excellently 
and served—such a contrast to the 
ordinary experience e of travellers in England ! 
And the cost is fabulously moderate. 
the aforesaid preface, we had course after 
course, including everything which the most 
fastidious taste could desire. ‘his may appear 
a somewhat grovelling line of*observation ; 
but, to a hard-worked man out on a holiday, 
it isa matter affecting not only his comfort, 
but his health and the main purpose’ of his 


cooked 


| made which is used for the London Standard” 


lived in Gothenburg. | 


After | 
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As we ascended the river in the afternoon, 
the country assumed a richer:and more: ro- 
mantic look. Some miles below Trohlattan: 
we came upon very extensive mills; worked” 
by a vast force of water. Our friend was to 
leave us here. “In that mill,” he: said, 
pointing to one huge erection, “ the paperis 





Labour is cheap here,” he added, “ and 
our workmen are daily acquiring more skill 
and energy through the enlightened ‘policy 
of our government of late years in the matter 
of primary education.” 

The same informant had given me, in the 
course of our conversation to-day, a most 
favourable impression of the political, 
educational, and social condition of Sweden. 
The specimen we had seen on our way up the 
river was an exception to the general rule, as 
we had been passing through one of the 
poorest and most: barren districts. Every- 
thing I afterwards saw of the people and the 
country confirmed ‘his assurance that a most 
beneficial policy had directed of late- years 
public affairs. Education was now compul- 
sory, and a_ general feeling of confidence 
pervaded -allclasses. Trade was flourishing, 
and every grade of society was on the alert to 
make the most of their opportunities. 

About six in the evening we reached the 
locks which connect the river with a canal 
which we were to traverse the following day. 
The village of Trohlattan was said to be about 
two miles distant, and on the way were the 
celebrated Falls. Sending forward our little 
luggage by a waggon which was to convey 
all the luggage to the hotel,;‘we ‘~ out on 
foot by a pathway which led to the Falls, 
under the guidance of a diininiitive urchin 
who proffered his services in that line 

The other passengers were all so anxious 
to secure good accommodation for the night 
at the hotel, that they hastened forward by a 
shorter route, missing the chief attraction. 
My plan in these cases is to take, things 
quietly—to see what is to be seen, and trust 
to matters turning out right in the end. As 
usual,’I found it so on our arrival, after a de- 
liberate and delightful walk which occupied 
a couple of hours. Nothing could be more 

charming than the Falls. A large expanse of 
broken water, rolling down majestically be- 
twixt lofty rocky banks, shone in the rays, of 





| the evening sun, and left an impression w hich 


scarcely any other falls I had ever witnessed 
made. From one spot to another we shifted 


bringing out some new feature of the exquisite 





ramble. i scene ; “and with difficulty we at, last tore 


our position, each new point of observation ! 
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ourselves away, feeling that our tossing on 
the North Sea would have been well repaid 


with this episode, because I have so often met 
in my countrymen a stupid and unjust pre- 











if, like two of our fellow-passengers, we had | judice against them. ! 


come from England only to view this beauti- | 
ful place. : ‘ 
At half-past eight we arrived at the hotel,, My first encounter with AMERICANS was 
in good time for a pleasant apartment and an | in Egypt in 1847. Under the Consul’s hos- 
excellent “ tea.” : ' |pitable roof, a delightful family from the 
We rose the next morning at six, and| State of New York, consisting of a clergyman 
enjoyed. a most delightful walk of two or| and see wife, their two poe ge ee 
three miles to the locks. These are a re-| daughters, gave me my earliest glimpse o 
markable triumph engineering a ; bey. every-day oN ime’ of the —- 
number sixteen, and rise to an e evation Ol/ life as it 1s cast in the merican mould. 
sixty. feet above the river, at the point at Sqme weeks later I met them again in Syria. 
which we had sari eaig ncn gAglin pe ‘6 [1 er rem Hecmns pec ge! in 4 tent 
It was an exquisite morning; and, alter! on thee ge of the plain o sdraeion on a 
sauntering about for, two or three hours, we | very wild night, when suddenly about day- 
returned to our hotel, and found our American | break down came the canvas, soaked with 
friends at breakfast. We joined them, and | wet, upon my bed ; it was too late to pitch 
had much agreeable apnea as rye tent > Sang cane yo mengyn 
waited for the steamer which was coming up I was making a hasty breakfast, when, to 
from the locks on its way to the Swedish lakes. my intense surprise, I found my American 
The Boston st ag of rage the | pieree in = — tent, wrap Pa = 
honoured name of our great English lexico-|comed to their warm home as if we ha 
grapher ; and though owning no relationship known each other all our lives. Some 
further than the name, he discoursed on the | months afterwards we met at Milan, and 
topics of his country with a sturdy common | passed together a most pleasant Sabbath ; 
sense and a shrewd sagacity which would | and as we parted we thought of another day, 
have done no discredit to his illustrious} whn those short-lived companionships here 
namesake. ‘shall be matured into the unbroken “com- 
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Speaking of the pending Presidential elec-| munion of saints” in the life which has no | 


tion, he remarked that nearly all the more | ending. 
enlightened men in America were in favour | 
of a change in the condition of the chief less agreeable American recollection. 
magistrate’s office. 


At 


The East brings to my memory another not | 


During the first four; Constantinople a very remarkable awakening | 


years the President was tempted to yield to) among the Armenians had been comforting | 


popular clamour, and to trim his policy in| the hearts of the American mission. I was 
the hope of a re-election, whilst his second | introduced to the two leading men in the 
tenure of office was likely to be marked by | mission ; at first I was disappointed at the 
a really independent course. On this account absence of that peculiar spiritual-mindedness 
chiefly my friend now strongly supported | which I had looked for in men so specially 
General Grant’s candidature. But he should} honoured of God. But my subsequent ex- 
prefer a six years’ tenure of the presidential | perience of the American phase of the divine 
chair, with no eligibility for re-election. And) life has led me to conclude that the same 


to this conclusion he believed public opinion | measure of grace in an Englishman and in an 


in the States was gradually but surely veering! American produces a somewhat different | 


round. result. The national characteristic remains 

As we are still waiting for the steamer, | 
which is nearly an hour behind her time, I; 
shall ask the reader to sit down with me for 
| a few moments under the shade of a pleasant 


arbour in the garden of the quaint hotel, 


life. One of the advantages of travel is to 
teach us to avoid hasty judgments, and to 


insist upon an exact identity of thought and 


whilst I recall sundry interviews which I have 
had with Americans at intervals during the 
last quarter of a century. I have always 
liked them, and, after allowing at the out- 
set for certain national peculiarities, have 
found them most instructive and agreeable 
companions. I venture to detain my reader 





mode of action, but to hail the really new 
nature under very varying conditions. 

Even among the Americans themselves I 
have noticed a marked diversity of style in 
the Christian life, depending on the parti- 
cular divisions of the Union from which 
they came. I once passed a fortnight in th 
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in each, giving its special bent to the spiritual | 


impart a true catholicity of spirit—not to || 
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Mediterranean with a Virginian planter and 
his wife, and a citizen of New York. The 
latter, a nephew of one of the most eminent 
merchants of the Empire-city, was an earnest 
Christian man, but of the “go-ahead” type, 
not caring to burden himself with the ame- 
nities of life, but mainly intent on its grave, 
serious work. ‘The former, not less devoted 
in their Christian endeavours, were extremely 
refined and accomplished, after the manner 
of the old aristocratic Southerners, who, not 
without cause, had been long wont to plume 
themselves on their superior attainments and 
breeding. I remember being much amused 
with the lady’s excessive sensitiveness on the 
subject of slavery. Her husband was a slave- 
holder, and, however delicately the institu- 
tution—then existing in all its force—might 
be approached, I saw her conscience was not 
at ease. “Oh! my dear people,” she said to 
me one day, when I ventured to put before 
her the great Christian axiom of doing as we 
would be done by, “ would not leave me for 
the world.” “Yes,” I answered, “no doubt 
they are happy after a fashion ; but any day 
their master’s death may bring a change of 
owners, and what security is there for what 
may come next? Besides,” I added, “ what 
a blighting thing slavery must be, to eat out 
of a human heart its deepest instinct—the 
love of freedom!” All this reasoning was 
lost on my amiable friend—such is the power 
of circumstances to blunt the edge even of a 
real Christian’s conscience. 

A year or two ago, as I was sitting in the 
library of the Hétel Mirabeau at Paris, an 
American came in, having just arrived from 
Switzerland, and full of an adventure which 
he had had 6n the Splugen. “I declare,” 
he said, after describing the risk which, along 
with a London friend who “ had a good deal 
of nerve,” he had run in the descent, “that 
every insurance company ought to charge 
double premium to travellers who choose to 
expose their lives to such hazards.” 

A few weeks later I met on the top of the 
Righi another American, with a more romantic 
tale. With seven of his countrymen he had 
determined to “do ” Mont Blanc. Under 
the leadership of eight guides they reached 
the Grands Mulets. When the time for start- 
ing again came, the chief guide announced 
that it had been raining heavily, and it was no 
longer safe to ascend. However, they de- 
cided to try. They had not gone far, when 
my friend began to find the wet snow freez- 
ing at his ankles; and after obtaining the 
consent of the party to part with two of the 
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(he lost no time in the descent, his ankles 
| were frozen so severely that he lay for thirty 
|days in bed at Lausanne. Another of the 
party, he told me, had felt so alarmed that 
he took to making his will on the mountain, 
| whilst a third had been so excited that he 
went mad. All this my informant related 
with the utmost gravity and coolness, as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. He had him- 
self scarcely yet recovered ; and yet here he 
was on the Righi, in superfine broadcloth, as 
he might have appeared at the Queen’s levée. 
He was now “doing” the Righi. It was 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and he was just 
closing a series of notes in his journal. 
“ Anything more to observe ?” he said to a 
lady who was with him. “No, I think not,” 
was the rejoinder. And he shut up his note- 
book, and left for Lucerne. He had seen 
neither sunset nor sunrise, but he had “ done” 
the Righi. 

On another occasion I was travelling with 
a New York man through one of the wildest 
and grandest’ parts of the Swiss, mountains. 
“ Anything like that in your country ?” I said 
to him, as we were passing in the rail a mag- 
nificent piece of precipitous rock. “That?” he 
replied ; “ why, we have rocks a mile in sheer 
perpendicular.” 

“We mean to annex you by and by,” 
said another mari to me one day, as he talked 
‘with glowing enthusiasm of the destinies of 
the Great Republic in contrast with the 
| fading glories of the effetekingdoms of Europe, 
_and especially with the impending decadence 
\of the “old country” of England. . “And 
this Switzerland,” I added, “will be your 
little summer box.” The idea seemed to 
| strike him as by no means mal-d-propos. 

I note these latter incidents, not in dis- 
paragement of the men, but simply as illus- 
| trations of the national foible which I always 
begin my intercourse with them by discount- 
ing. And after we have ‘done it, things go 
on agreeably enough. I fancy that French- 

/men, and Germans, and Italians—not to 

speak of inferior races—find in John Bull 
‘about as much national self-consciousness as 
they can readily digest. 

During the American civil war I used to 
wonder at the patience with which travelling 
Northerners could listen to the unsympathetic 
reproaches which they were doomed almost 
everywhere to hear heaped upon their 

‘cherished Union in its death-grapple with the 
Southern rebels. One day, on board a’ 
| steamer-on the Lake of Geneva, in the very 
‘crisis of the war, I found myself side by side 


guides, he proceeded downwards; but though! with two enthusiastic New Englanders. I 
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was expressing my grief and even indignation 
at the strange infatuation of Englishmen. in 
befriending so heartily the slave-holding 
South. My remarks appeared to operate 
like a.kind of electric chord. They had 
scarcely met an. Englishman who did not give 
them-the cold shoulder. I felt ashamed that 
their complaint should be so well founded. 
We at once seemed to become fast friends. 
They invited me most cordially to visit their 
country, one offering me the hospitality of 
his home, and the other insisting that he 
should be allowed to frank me on board his 
Mississippi-steamer.as far as ever I pleased. 
And it was no mere talk—they urged me to 
accept their respective addresses; and I 
make no doubt that if I should ever claim 
the fulfilment of their proffered kindness, 
they would only be too ready to welcome 
me. I-was rather amused that day when I 
pointed out to them the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who happened to be on the 
deck near us, to observe the sort of reveren- 
tial awe of these stern re publicans as they 

found ‘themselves in the shadow ‘of the 
primate of the grand historic church. of the 
old country. 


3ut Our river steamer is in sight, and we | 


must interrupt this gossip after mentioning 
one further incident. “I have not Sot much 
religion,” said a blunt citizen of New York | 
to.me one day, as we were discussing the | 
comparative merits of an established church 
and of the voluntary system, “but my 
religion costs me some two thousand dollars 
a year.” 


such a tax. Leaving him in possession of 


This sally was intended to prove | 
how effective voluntaryism must be, when it | 
could mulct a man like him to the tune of 


and peoftable oallegroy, and when we parted 
he thanked me with tears in his eyes for 
having spoken to him so plainly. 


About noon we embarked under a scorch- 
ing sun, and could searcely make our way on 
board, so crowded was the craft with 
passengers and luggage, and all manner of 
goods. The boat was very narrow, and the 
entire cargo was on deck; and unpleasantly 
enough, in the wide canal, we rolled from 
one side to another as any movement 
was made by the: people on board, until at 
length, when.a sudden whiff of wind at an 
exposed point of the canal caught the closed 
awning on the quarter-deck, we were actually 
in imminent danger of being capsized. More 
than one tolerably experienced traveller 
expressed their apprehensions, and we were 
not sorry when about one o’clock we reached 
our destination, and landed at Wernersburg. 

This clean and rather handsome little 
town had all the appearance of a French 
place. We made our way to the chief hotel, 
and were saluted by a very communicative 
young woman, who spoke the English tongue 
with great fluency. She told us by and by 
that though a native of Stockholm she had 
spent several years in America, and there 
‘acquired the English language. There is 
something about those Swedes which one 

cannot help contrasting most favourably with 
‘the French or Swiss,—-they are so much more 
open, and friendly, and unexacting. 

The table d'héte was at two o'clock, in a 
large sad/e, and was attended by some fifty 
or sixty persons, chiefly residents, scarcely 
any travellers. In a corner of the room a 
large plated vase stood on a small table ; and 





‘ the “first and great commandment.” 


his self-complacent argument, I ventured as} each guest, as he entered, made straight for 
delicately and as solemnly as I could to/the vase, turned one of half a dozen cocks, 
probe his ‘conscience as to his personal | and filled a wine glass with spirit, which he 
‘position as a sinner before God. I told him | | drank with apparent zest. This was our old 
of a man whom I had visited many times {friend the “ whetter ;” and for some ten or 
and urged with the divine verdict concerning | fifteen minutes the guests continued hanging 
him, “ ‘Thou hast destroyed thyself.” For a| suspiciously about ‘the corner, smoking, ‘and 
long time he had resented my urgency, but} not.seldom returning a second time to the 

at last God had wounded him with a pene: | charge, and consuming-another glass of spirit. 
trating sense of sin, and had given him a| We sat quietly at the table till this prelimi- 
quiet peace through a simple faith in Christ’s | | Mary process was over, and at last the dinner 
atoning blood. We were alone, and I put | was served. It was excellent in every way, 
it to my American friend whether he was|far surpassing what one should have met 
personally ready to answer at God’s| with in a French provincial town of the same 
judgment-seat the charge of having broken | size. Coffee was included in the dinner ; 

“You're | and in the evening, about eight, the table 
the first man that ever asked me such a ques- | was again laid for a Y substantial supper. 

tion,” he replied, in a tone which signified | The afternoon and evening we spent in 
how deeply the arrow of God had entered|sauntering over the town and its environs. 
into his soul. We had some most pleasant | The lake washes the place, but has no feature 
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of interest. It isa large expanse of water, 
some thirty or forty miles in length. A 
steamer plies on it certain days. A handsome 
Lutheran church occupies the centre of the 
town, and there is a pleasant promenade ail 
round it, shaded by beautiful trees, and with 


good seats to rest on. 
house, and were welcomed by the cottager’s 


wife ; there was rather a lack of cleanliness | 


and comfort, and altogether an air of poverty | for rooms, food, and attendance. 


beyond what one liked to see. In the 
evening we went along a road which led toa 
species of casino, where a band of music was 


DOWN 


A CERTAIN nobleman was viewing one of 
the most celebrated scenes on the Continent, 
and remarked to the guide who had expati- 
ated at some length on its beauties, “It is 
really very fine.” 

“Yes,” replied the guide. “there is only one 
can equal or surpass it, and that is—.” 

“Why,” replied the surprised nobleman, 
** that is on my own estate, and I never sawit.” 

Are not many of us acting much in the same 
manner—visiting other countries and neg- 
lecting our own? Does not the fact of their 
being distant “lend enchantment to the 
view,’ and create in us a desire which their 
nearness would by no means excite? Are 
we not apt, in running after “these scenes 
and pastures new,” to forget those that are 
around us, which have a beauty peculiarly 
their own, in many respects surpassing those 
that distance so much enhances? How often 
do we meet people in company or in our 
travels who have been “up the Righi,” “up 
the Rhine,” “done Italy,” and even “ the 
Holy Land,” who have never been at the 


Cumberland lakes, viewed the glories of 


Loch Lomond, driven or walked through 
the Trossachs, been “down the Clyde,” or 
branched off into those beautiful lochs which 
shoot away like so many silver ribbons from 
the parent stream! ‘To show these and others 
that there is scenery in this country that is 
worth visiting, we shall not describe Loch 
Lomond, queen of Scottish lakes, or the 
Trossachs with their enchanting scenery, or 
even the sweetly sequestered and poet-loved 
lakes of Cumberland, but take a sail on that 
pride of Scottish rivers, the Clyde, and prove 
to the satisfaction of the most fastidious that 
| there is scenery here equal to anything to 
be met with on the Continent. 


DOWN THE 


We called at a small | 
early start the next morning ; and nothing 


TH 
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doing its best to attract visitors. Two cases 
of drunkenness we encountered—one of 
them a lad of about seventeen, who was very 
riotous and uproarious ; and we were 
informed that this was by no means an 
uncommon sight. On our return to the 
hotel we settled our bill, to be ready for our 


could exceed the moderation of the charges 
The only 
drawback was that we did not get proper 
value in exchange for English gold. 

JOHN BAILLIE 


BE CLYDE, 
Taking its rise from several large streams 
in the Lead, Lowther, and Moffat hills, the 
Clyde drains the shires of Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, and empties itself into the 
sea by an estuary by far the largest in Scot- 
land. Initscourse it forms those falls so justly 
celebrated for their picturesque beauty and vol- 
ume—Bonniton and Cora Linn—the latter 
eighty-four feet high, and forming three distinct 
leaps. Beneath Glasgow the river becomes 
navigable for the largest vessels, and at Green- 
ock reaches a breadth of nearly four miles. 
Here those lakes, so distinctive a feature of 
this river, branch off—the Garelock, with only 
a narrow opening, but shooting far into the 
land; Loch Long, running up between the 
mountains to Arrochar, and separated only 
by narrow necks of land from the Garelock 
and Loch Lomond ; Loch Goil, “ that dark 
and stormy water” of Lord Ullin’s: daughter, 
a “fork” from Loch Long, and running away 
in another direction ; the Holy Loch, with 
Loch Eck, the beauty of which must be seen, 
for it cannot be expressed in words. Farther 
down are the Kyles of Bute, with their tortu- 
ous windings and enchanting scenery, with 
the long reach of Loch Fyne, atthe head of 
which stands Inverary Castle, where our 
beloved Princess Louise and her husband, the 
Marquis of Lorne, received such a hearty 
and highland welcome. But past all these 
flows the stately Clyde, on, on to the mighty 
Atlantic, until at Ailsa Craig, full dirty miles 
in breadth, it becomes identified with the 
North Channel. From its source to the 
south end of Cantire it flows through a dis- 
tance of not less than 123 miles, and that 
through some of the most classic counties in 
the whole kingdom. / 
Glasgow, the starting-point of our tnp 















































40 
“down the Clyde,” is itself one of the won.- | 
ders of the age. Where it now stretches far | 
and wide, with its miles of swarming streets, | 
squares, and terraces, its numerous mills, 
warehouses, foundries, and ship building | 
yards, its harbours thronged with vessels of | 
every size and clime, and its large and wealthy | 
population, there was to be seen about one 

hundred years ago only an insignificant little | 
borough, much duller than any of the vil-| 
lages that now surround it. Even in 1801 | 
the population only reached 80,000, and little | 
indication of the change about to take place | 
was apparent. But that great marvel of the 

age, the steam engine, was about to set its | 
mark on our time, and exercise a mighty | 
influence on the years to come. And 

nowhere has it left its impress so vividly 

stamped as on the Clyde, the scene of its 

birth, on whose waters Bell launched the ' 
first steamer, and on which, since his time, 

the greatest triumphs in the shipbuilding line 

have floated. But most of all has it trans- 

formed the place where the first experiments 

on the steam engine were made ; for instead 

of a quiet, old-fashioned place, with a few 

tobacco merchants strutting about at the 

Cross in their scarlet cloaks, and looking 

down upon the rest of the inhabitants, there 

stands a town ready to challenge comparison 

with any in the kingdom, and boasting at 

the census of last year of a population of 
566,150. 

Where the beautiful bridge now spans the 
river there used to be a small quay, which, 
on account of its being partly overgrown with 
broom, received the name of the Broomie- 
law. To it few boats came, and these of not 
more than six tons burden—the larger vessels, 
chiefly engaged in the tobacco trade, unload- 
ing their cargoes at Port Glasgow, a small 
town about three miles from Greenock. | 
Through the deepening of the channel, “a | 
mere sylvan stream has been converted into 
a great and important tidal river,” capable of 
floating to or from the sea ships having a | 
draught of 21 to 22 feet, anda tonnage of | 
more than 1,000. In 1814, two years after | 
Bell launched his Comet, the area of the har- | 
bour was 7 acres, and the length of the quay 
wall 697 yards, or considerably less than a_ 
mile. In 1871 the area of the former was 76 
acres, and the length of the latter 5,604 yards, | 
or considerably more than three miles, and | 
these 76 acres and three miles are now found | 
to be utterly inadequate to supply with com- | 
fort the increasing demands of the naviga- | 
tion. This can easily be understood when | 
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we state that the registered tonnage belonging | Slowly we paddle down the river, passin 


to Glasgow alone in the year 1871 was 
433,016, as against 1,956 in the year 1810, 
and that during the same year the total ton- 
nage which arrived was more than a couple 
of millions. The amount expended on the 
improvement of the river during the last 100 
years has been nearly five millions sterling, 
resulting in a revenue of £164,188, as against 
45,275 in the year 1814, and a customs’ 
duty last year of more than £ 2,000,000 (in 
1867 and 1868 very nearly £ 3,000,000 
sterling), as against #100 in 1796. 

So recent are these events and changes, 
that we have conversed with persons who 
remembered when the whole of those elegant 
streets and famous squares which form the 
West End of Glasgow were green fields, 
and when the river at the Broomielaw was so 
shallow that they had waded across at low 
water. 

But if one wishes to obtain a fair idea of 
the staple trade of the Clyde, let him take a 
steamer at the Bridge and sail down the river. 
For miles and miles, even as far as Greenock, 
he will find both sides of the river lined with 





steamers and sailing vessels in process of | 
construction, and with only a few intervals of | 


quiet his ears will be deafened with the ‘din 
of hammers and machinery. 
age more than 20,000 workmen are employed, 
besides those that are dependent in various 
ways ontheir labour; and it will not surprise 


/any one that in the year 1870 there were 


launched from the Clyde shipbuilding yards 
200 vessels representing a tonnage of 186,229, 
and on the stocks in process of construction 
or contracted for at 31st December, 1871, 
185 vessels, representing a tonnage of 301,809. 
These were built by about thirty firms, and 
consisted of the finest vessels that now float 
upon the ocean, the most famous. lines of 
steamers in this and other countries being 
generally built on the Clyde. 

But let us pass from dry details, though 
they are rather startling, and make our way 
to the Broomielaw. About seven o’clock on 
a magnificent August morning we find our- 
selves on board the mail steamer Jona. Ex- 
actly at the hour advertised we start. The 
river, with its crowds of shipping, lay quite 
calm, not a single breath of wind daring to 


Upon an aver- | 


ruffle the surface, that looked like burnished | 


steel. The sun poured down his rays from 
a sky in which were only to he seen a few 
fleecy clouds, as if— 


“*Some angels in their upward flight 
Had left their mantles floating in mid-air.” 
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forests of masts, and seeing numbers of 
vessels fast assuming form and proportions, 
Above all was heard the clatter of the ham- 
mer and the deep reverberations of the iron 
plates, as rivet after rivet was being fixed. 
On, still onward we sail, that harsh noise 
still heard on every side until it became 
absolutely painful. You forget the amount 
of good it is doing in the present pain you 
feel. But as it was becoming unbearable, as 
you were about to rush to the cabin for relief, 
you pass Govan, and come to comparative 
quiet. You seat yourself on one of the camp 
stools and look around. Your newspaper 
or magazine is forgotten, and through the 
soft motion of the vessel and the regular 
pat of the paddles, you get into that dreamy 
state when even reading becomes a burden, 
and you can only think in a disconnected 
form. From one subject to another you 
wander, each suggesting each, until some 
chance circumstance recalls the days of old, 
the years that are gone with all their deeds, 
the careless, happy days of yore, when your 
heart was free from sorrow or care, and when 
happiness was a thing almost known. Now 
how different! You feel that the rude con- 
tact with the world and the hard things which 
you have borne in your course through life, 
have rendered your heart more obdurate and 
much less impressible. How you wish to 
live over again those days that now appear 
so delightful! How you delight to revel in 
that dreamland that contains so many plea- 
sant memories! 

How—but, bump! hollo! and you are 
nearly thrown from your stool. The steam 
begins to blow off with a screeching noise, 
the ciatter of iron again assails your ear, and 
you find you are passing Renfrew. All the 
dreamland suddenly disappears, and you are 
in contact with the actual world. 

But if existence is an enjoyable thing in 
such weather as this, it is still more so in 
such luxurious accommodation as you are 
treated to in the floating palaces of the Clyde. 
In the cabin of the saloon steamer /ona, 
one of the finest, you are inclined to 
believe, you are seated in the neatest of draw- 


ing-rooms, for you luxuriate in all the com- | 


fort and magnificence that can be supplied 
by the art of man. It is light and airy ; the 


pillars that support the roof or upper deck | 


are gilded and surmounted by Corinthian 
capitals ; the cushions are of the softest pos- 
sible Utrecht velvet ; the paintings in the 
various panels are interesting as works of 
art, as well as faithful representations of the 
numerous famous places on the route ; and 


| at the end of the saloon is a marble stand, 
/on which are placed a silver jug and cup, 
from which the lover of temperance may 
quench his thirst. Around all there is a 
transparent circle of plate glass, from which 
you can view the surrounding scenery, 
despite the rain which so often mars this 
favourite resort of tourists. And if you wish 
to indite a letter to a friend, or even a more 
tender missive, you will find materials for 
writing lying on the table, and at a little 
distance a pillar-box for the reception of 
your letter, which is soon conveyed to the 
nearest “general,” and quickly flying off to 
its destination. On the upper deck are to 
be seen crowds of passengers seated on sofas 
reading the newspapers, promenading with as 
great ease as if they were on land, or leaning 
over the rail, gazing upon the far-reaching 
lochs that now and again show themselves 
as they run, like molten silver, far up among 
the dark blue hills. Underneath the saloon is 
the cabin proper, where hundreds can dine 
at once, and where you can be supplied with 
everything from the highest conception of 
the gourmand to champagne and ice, or a 
pint of Bass. All this comfort and luxury 
you can enjoy, with a sail of many miles 
put into the balance, for a shilling or two. 
Verily nowhere has travelling been brought 
to such perfection as on the Clyde. 

But let us glance at the surrounding scen- 
ery, for here are many spots “renowned in 
story.” A little beyond Renfrew we see 
Erskine House, the seat of Lord Blantyre, 
with its handsome obelisk erected to the 
memory of the late lord, who was killed by 
a random shot in the window of his hotel at 
Brussels, in 1830, while gazing on the ex- 
cited multitude below. A little farther down, 
on the opposite side, are the ruins of Dunglass 
Castle, once a Roman station, and terminating 
the Roman wall in the west, but amidst whose 
hoary ruins nowstands a monument in honour 
of Henry Bell, the first to launch a steamer 
on the Clyde. Like many other people who 
were in advance of their age, Bell gained 
little by his experiment, for, having hardly any 
capital, he was soon driven from the field, 
and sank into poverty and neglect. He died 
in 1830, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
being kept from starving by a small annuity 
from the Clyde trustees, and a subscription 
collected among his friends. He lived to 
| see the success of his scheme proved beyond 
'a doubt, and could he now look on would 
be amazed to see the strides which have 
| been made, for hundreds of steam-vessels 
| daily pass and repass the spot where he lies. 
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But there looms Dumbarton Castle, for|heaven ; of the lochs running off from their 
ever associated with that hero of our boyhood | parent Clyde as if to clasp in their little em- 


and riper years—Sir William Wallace. In 
the centre of the huge mass of trap rock, 
and where it seems divided into two, stands 
the house of the keeper, in which is carefully 
preserved the reputed sword of the Scottish 
hero. Round the base of the mighty mass 
that there commands the channel of the 
Clyde, runs the placid Leven—Smollet’s 
Leven—after flowing through one of the 
prettiest vales in Scotland, and ere it loses 
itself in the Clyde gives moisture and beauty 
to the true Scotch thistle which grows near 


‘the foot of the rock. 


Not far from ‘this is the beautiful suburb 
of Cardross, where King Robert the Bruce, 
in the last days of his illness, used to sit 
upon a stone by the water’s edge, and watch 
the “ flowing river.” At this’ point the full, 
unclouded beauty of ‘the estuary bursts upon 
you, and you involuntarily utter an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight. Before you is 
a sheet of water four miles wide, hemmed 
in on either side by the everlasting hills, at 
whose base lie the towns of Port Glasgow 
and Greenock, the watering places of Helens- 
burgh, Gourock, Dunoon, and many others, 
while between them are to be seen the 
handsome summer villas of the more wealthy 
of the Clyde merchants. To the right run 
up the various lochs we have already men- 
tioned, in whose calm waters you can see 
reflected the leafy trees and the many quaint 
forms of the houses. The whole scene is 
instinct with life, for all over this panorama 
of unequalled magnificence are to be seen 
ships of every size, from the man-of-war, 
towering in imposing grandeur above all, to 
the tiny skiff that dances over the water like 
a thing of life. Every now and then you 
hear the pit-a-pat of paddles, and past you 
glide magnificent river boats, whose models 
gladden the eye, or the determined-looking 
bull dog like tug, pawing its way through the 
liquid element. Right ahead, but not seen 
from our position are the Cumbraes, Bute, 
Arran, and lofty Ailsa Craig, around whose 
adamantine form the wild sea-birds fly or 
scream, or dive into the blue waters. Could 
anything be finer than this combination of 
land and water, of the lofty hills, thick with 
wood, from which there occasionally peeps a 
knoll of green, of grassy lawns sweeping in 
miles of fresh sward to the river’s edge; of 
white villas gleaming through the trees; of 
towns whose tall chimneys and sharp spires 
cleave the azure sky or stand in the evening 
sun like golden pencils pointing upwards to 


| brace the encircling hills ; of the blue-green 
waters of the Frith, widening and ever 
widening, marked by the whizzing white 
wake of the river boat, or the mimic waves, 


/made by her paddles as they rush to kiss the 


| 


pebbly shore—could anything we say be finer 
than this? Could your imagination conjure 
up a scene that could surpass this in natural 
beauty and grandeur ? We leave you to the 


| task confidently assured that you will utterly 
‘fail. 


Greenock, rainy Greenock, is reached, 
smiling on the Clyde as if it were never 
guilty of such a thing as rain. Stretching 
along the margin of the river it runs almost 
to Gourock ; the west end with its splendid 
houses embosomed among trees, and the 
grand promenade, looking more beautiful 
than any west end we ever saw. In front 
of each house lies a tiny boat or yacht, 
moving upwards and downwards as the un- 
dulating waves recede from our vessel and 
make for the shore,— 


‘* Like light and shade upon a waving field.”’ 


Onwards, still onwards we move over the 
glassy surface, so extremely calm that— 

The waters scarcely seem to'stray, 

And yet they glide like happiness away. 
Round the point we go and there stands 
Gourock, its steepléless church a prominent 
object in the scene. Here “ watering place” 
life is to be seen in perfection. Ladies and 
gentlemen sit on seats overlooking the bay, 
or walk leisurely along watching the various 
sights before them ; omnibusses and convey- 
ances of every kind incessantly pass and 
repass, filled with gaily dressed crowds ; 
little boys wrangle about boats and -lead 
their customers to the beach by the ‘arms 
or coat tails; ladies paddle about in the 
bay and pull like connoisseurs in rowing : 
yachts shine over the water, their graceful 
forms and white sails reflected in the smooth 
surface ; while the majestic vessel, tiny tug 
or crowded river-boat adds a new interest 
to the scene. As one gazes upon all these 
and note the villas that everywhere stud 
the water’s edge, he can quite understand 
the saying so common on the west coast, 
that Glasgow during the ‘summer months is 
“doon the watter.” 

From Greenock boats may be obtained 
for any part of the Clyde, at any hour of 
the day. In an incredibly short time you 
will find yourself away from the city’s hum, 
and enjoying the matchless scenery of ‘that 
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river, which may be called the mighty 
breathing lung of the towns on its banks. 
To the Garelock—with Roseneath, where 
the Princess Louise is said to have fixed 
her residence—Arrochar, Loch Goil Head, 
Holy Loch, Rothesay, Largs, any of the 
numerous ‘watering places along this route, 
you can be wafted almost on a moment’s 
notice, or if you prefer the railway you can 
go from Greenock to Wemyss Bay, and find 
boats there ready to carry you to your desti- 
nation. 

But we are bound for the land of Burns, 
classic Ayrshire, and therefore seek the 
Largs boat. It is our intention to walk from 
this place to Ardrossan, as the views along 
this road are without exception the finest on 
the Clyde. We also wish to be alone with 
nature, and experience that influence which 
the late Dr. Hamilton describes in one of his 
earlier works when speaking of Loch 
Lomond,—“ Has the reader ever spent a 
bright day on Loch Lomond? Has he gone 
at leisure, and carried to it a spirit free from 
guilt and foreboding? Rising healthily and 
praying earnestly, has he opened his soul 
and consented beforehand to let in all the 
wonder and delight with which the great 
Creator may be pleased to fill it? And in 
his own hired boat, dropping from isle to isle 
has he taken time to gaze and meditate and 
dissolve into the scene? And was there ever 
Not that you can describe 
the unutterable ; though you carry 
within yourself placid visions and sunny 
images of which you know that the origin 
was there ; a silvery fulness, and standing 
forth from it, mossy rocks and clumps of 
verdure; a giant mountain on the throne 
of empyrean, with a foot-stool of lazulite ; 
vistas through the hot and flickering air, such 
as the fire-tinted pencil of Turner only can 
depict ; pure summits and‘a polished flood, 
made you think of the hills of im- 
mortality, and the snowy robes which sweep 
the sea -of glass; whilst, like the music 
which breaks a dream and then makes it 
beatific through all the trance, there went 
and came the sense of a pervading Presence 

the nearness of that Eternai wisdom which 
built the mountain, and up to its green edging 
brimmed the flood. But though no words 
can restore the landscape, you remember 
how it refined your perception and ennobled 
all your faculties ; . how familiar texts 
and stanzas of favourite hymns thrilled you 
With excessive emotion. You had put off 
the common place, and were clothed upon 
with fine and pellucid senses; and there 
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was no longer aught tame or vulgar in’ the 
world, for you yourself were nobler.” 

With such feelings in our soul we set out 
on our pedestrian tour. It was a glorious 
afternoon. The sun shone with unclouded 
splendour, the water rippled over the yellow 
sand that ran far out from the land, and.a low 
murmur of leavescame from the trees overhead 
where the birds were warbling their loving 
songs. We walked on enjoying the influence 
of the scene, and feeling thoughts too deep 
to be wedded to words. When the heat 
became too oppressive we would sit down by 
some bebbling brook, and lighting a cigar, 
gaze in dreamy joyance on the “ shimmer 
and the glimmer of the ever-glancing, sea.” 
Hour after hour had thus glided by, and we 
had passed Fairlie, Port-au-Cross, and the 
little village of West Kilbride, embosomed 
among hills, when turning a bend in the 
river Ardrossan came into view. From this 
point the prospect is without exception the 
grandest on this river so full of grandeur. 
Right ahead, in the dim distance, is Ailsa 
Craig, so well described as— 

“‘A sphinx colossal hewn by nature’s hand, 

Mute, motionless, immoveable, alone, 

Looming for ever o’er the desert sea, 

Like silence wrapt in an eternal dream. 

Still farther west, dim floating on the wave, 
Set like a jewel in the clasping sea, 

Appears the plow of Pladda’s utmost isle, 
From which, all night, a beacon’s steady flame, 
Run out to meet the homeward climbing ships 
Northward, by giant steps the ascending eye 
Climbs up the ged peaks of Arran hills, 
Hanging like broken billows in the clouds, 

To the stupendous summit of Goatfell. 

Low at his feet in beautiful repose 

Slumbers Lamlash, sleeps Brodick’s bonny bay, 
With Holy Island kneeling at his knee 

And o’er his northern shoulder through the haze 
Far distant Juoa rears her triple crown.” 





To the left lies Ardrossan, peering’ far ito 
the sea, “with its forests dim of masts,” and 
its curving sandy shore ; while in the waver- 
ing atmosphere the winding coast runs out 
to meet the Atlantic waves,-and terminates 
in the Mull of Galloway. On the blue ex- 
panse is to be'seen the river boat, or deep 
sea steamer, her smoke curling gracefully 
behind her ; the small tug dragging after her 
a ship to which she appears a mere shell ; 
the graceful yacht in.her cloud of canvas ; or 
the gallant bark in full sail, careerimg in 
pride and majesty over the limpid element. 


‘Well might we exclaim “Beautiful ! beauti- 


ful |” 

But the scene was even yet more transpor- 
ting when the twilight came on, and when 
the sun began to sink behind the western 
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hills, amid shivering clouds, whose feathery 
fringes seemed all tinged with gold, and to 
leave the impress of his hand on the moun- 
tain summits. How still became everything! 
How did the soul, soothed by the sweet balm 
of sympathy proceeding from every object 
around it, feel something within, born not 
of earth, and desire to rise above the com- 
mon realities and pleasures of human life, 
and live for ever in the scenes realized only 
by the roving imagination! And as Night, 
rising from the east, spread her dark pall 
over the azure vault of heaven, through the 
gloom, like diamonds, shot the twinkling 
stars. Now and then you heard the muffled | 
sound of oars, and caught the phosphorescent | 
| glow, as the water drips from the gleaming 
spar. On the beach came, subdued by dis- 
| tance, the light dash of the wavelets ; when | 
on the palpitating, ever-moving waters there | 
| seemed to glide each star that glistened in | 
the robe of Night. “All the air a solemn | 
| stillness held,” as if Nature herself was | 
| looking in rapt admiration on the impressive | 
scene, and feeling the infinite greatness of 

her mighty Creator. With her we would sit | 
unconscious of the hours that passed away, | 
watching the shades that shot afar across the 





MOSES: HIS LIFE 


INFANCY OF AND 


HIS CHOICE, 


I1.—THE MOSES, 


Moses might be almost called the last of the | 


patriarchs and the first of the prophets. In| 
one sense he was neither, in another he one 
both. He was also a king, though he wore 
no crown ; a commander, though perhaps he | 
wielded no sword ; a poet, though he never | 
struck the lyre. ’ His legislation was the | 
greatest legacy of equal antiquity to Israel | 
and to mankind. His life was the nearest | 
analogue, in breadth of purpose if not in 
minuteness of detail, of the life of the Son of | 
God. 

His infancy a romance, his manhood an 
epic, his burial a mystery, he rises before us, 
the most majestic figure in (save one) the | 
most majestic history upon earth. The story 
of such a life must surely be worth telling, 
its lessons surely worth learning. 

Following the lines laid down in the Epistle | 


gleaming waters and the granite hills, until | 
Night, winding lingeringly around her silent | 
form her diamond-studded robe, gently sinks 
to rest. But the chill air warns us of the | 
danger, and so we pass from the peaceful, 
balmy breath of the autumn night, from the 
“ music of the ‘melancholy main,” “ the sound | 
of old ocean’s murmurings, his ever- rolling | 
hymn,” and lying down, revisit in sleep the 
various scenes of the past hours. 


Such was the first day we spent on the | 


Clyde, and many similar succeeded. The 
weather was unusually propitious, and we 


| revelled in this extraordinary combination of 


jand and water scenery. In the morning we 
bathed in the pellucid water, spent the rest 


of the day in shooting or fishing, and when 


still evening came on bent our steps to the | 


beach and watched the mimic waves as they 
lapped the sandy shore. And when our 
holiday was over, when the hour of our 
departure arrived, we took one long linger- 


ing look of the scene that had become so | 
familiar to us, and turning our face south- | 


wards acknowledged that of all the sights 
we had seen 


NEIL MACLEAN, 


AND ITS LESSONS. 


The birth of Moses took place in Goshen, | 
| a tract of land to the east of the Delta of the | 


Nile, assigned on account of its pastoral | 
character as the dwelling-place for the | 


nomad tribe who, under the patronage of 


Joseph, had gone down ages before to settle | 
Very different was the position of | 


in Egypt. 
Israel then and now. Then they were but 
the sons and grandsons of one man, the grey- 
haired sheikh who blessed Pharaoh ; now 
| they had “ multiplied exceedingly,” and be- 
come a great people. But their miseries 
had kept pace with their numbers. “ Another 


king”—another dynasty—“arose, which knew 


not Joseph.” Fear and hatred of the Arab 
race, who under the name of “ shepherd- 
kings” had once held Egypt in thraldom, 
_had from the first made “ every shepherd an 
abomination to the Egyptians ;” the very word 
| Shepherd—Coptic, in the language of the 
country—is the same as the word for disgrace. 


(and we have seen almost all | 
the best in Europe) there was none to be 
| compared to the Clyde. 








to the Hebrews, let us look in this first) So now when their numbers became formi- 
chapter at the infancy of Moses as an instance| dable, fear drove the tyrant to desperate efforts 
of faith in God, and at the maturity of Moses for their subjugation and possible ete 
as an instance of decision for Christ. He put them to uncongenial work ; 
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MOSES : 





HIS LIFE 


AND ITS LESSONS. 





over them harsh and cruel masters ; ground 
them down in bondage, bitter and grievous. 
And at last, as a final effort of horrible 
ingenuity, with a malice farther reaching 
than that of Herod, he laid a snare for the 





slaughter of every male child born to the| 


clan. 


Murderous and malignant monarch, thou | 


dost not know that thou art digging thy own 
children’s grave. 
in this edict of extermination; thou shalt reap 
the whirlwind on that night when “there” 
“a great cry in Egypt, for there” is “nota 
house where there” is “ not one dead.” 

It was in the blackest hour of Israel’s dark, 
dark night that Moses was born. A very 
few years before, at the time of Aaron’s birth, 
the edict of the king had not been issued ; a 
very few yeats after, so mighty is the mul- 
titude, we find that it must have been with- 
drawn. But God in His wondrous ways willed 
the coming of the apostle of liberty at the 
crisis of His people’s slavery. Hence the 


| Jewish proverb, ‘“ When the tale of bricks is 


doubled, then comes Moses.” His birth, ac- 
cording to Josephus, had been foretold to 
Pharaoh by the magicians, and to Amram by 
a dream. His beauty, according to the 
Bible,* seems to have awakened hope in his 
parents’ hearts that God would spare him,— 
spare him, it might be, for great things ; and 


| that he was so spared was the fruit of faith. 


Unbelief may have whispered, Spare this 
child and you will lose Aaron and Miriam. 
Faith said, Save him. 
Deceive the king and be detected, and you 


| and he and allare utterly undone. Faith said, 


| often think if they trust God they will be the | 
if they walk by faith, their children | 





Save him. Unbelief might add, Your labour 
is lost, with stealth security is impossible. 
Faith said, Save him; and, thank God, she 
won the day. It was Faith who wove her 
arms about the babe more closely than his 
mother’s. It was Faith who hid him three 
months, stilling the infant cry by day, and 
creeping on tip toe to steal a smothered kiss 
by night. It was Faith that nursed him in 
Jochebed, worked for him in Amram, watched 
overhimin Miriam, played with him in Aaron, 
and kept the burning secret all those sweet, 
sad, anxious weeks. 

My brethren, have faith in God. People 
losers ; 
will be worse off. 
Both will be the gainers. 
as it is brave, as happy as it is holy. 


It is just the opposite. 
Faith is as blessed 
It not 


only saves the soul, but often the body too ;| 


* “ Because they saw he was a proper child.”— 
(Heb. xi. 23); ‘‘ Exceeding fair,”—(Acts vii. 20.) 


Thou hast sown the wind | 


is | 


Unbelief would add, | 


not only enriches self, but even others also, 
not only in the next life, but in this. It was 
so with these parents. Not only ¢hey, but 
we should have missed many a mercy but 
for their faith. 

One morning in the early dawn, some 
neighbours astir before the rest were startled 
to see the wife of Amram coming from her 
cottage. They had noticed.a strange com- 
/motion in the family of late; had wondered 
| what the girl wanted with the bulrushes she 
had brought from the river. And now the 
mother passed them, hurriedly as if she 
would not be stopped, haggard as if she had 
not slept. They watched her wandering on, 
lingering now to dry a tear, and now to steal 
a look at something she carried in her bosom. 
Her way lay towards one of the branches of 
the Nile. What could she want? Could 
she—they had already suspected it—be a 
mother again? Was she then going, frantic 
as she seemed, to fling her boy in the river 
rather than that Pharaoh should have him? 
Or, wearied of life, would she leap with her 
little one into the river, that its waters 
might afford mother and child a common 
grave? Thus it might have been, but thus 
it was not, for faith held her heart and nerved 
her hand. : 

Jochebed had her plan, brave as ever 
warrior planned. Hers was no faith without 
works. If this precious life was to be saved, 
means must be taken to save it. Nor were 
they wanting. The river was near, The 
rushes were thick and high. They would 
hide, and their rustling and the ripple of the 
water drown the voice of the child. For 
days she has been weaving the osiers to make 
the ark ; more carefully, more tearfully did 
she work at it than ever Noah worked at his. 
All the skill of Amram is called in to make 
it water tight, and at length this morning 
Miriam has taken it down to the water-side 
an hour before, and sits down weeping as she 
waits to tarry the coming of Jochebed. And 
now the waving palm tree tells her she is 
come. “It is ready, and he is here,” replies 
the mother, pointing to the babe. A last kiss, 
a last look, and then the wondrous cradle 
received the wondrous child, and “ floated 
down the stream.”* 

Hail to thee, little ark, with thy precious, 
priceless cargo! Let the lotus be thy flag, 
the reeds thy sails, and the branching p2]ms 
thine awning from the scorching sun. Let 
not its beams burn thee, nor the breeze watt 
thee far from help ; let the waves rock the 


‘infant frame of the sleeping sail, and no 
* Jcsephus. 
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monster: of the deep approach: to; do, thee 
hurt: Be God thy guardian, tiny bark; His 
providence thy pilot; His pity thine oarsman, 
and thy-captain, Christ: Let thy freight be 
securely guided, safely landed, and’ brought: 
at:last-where neither Nile mor: Pharaoh can 
wish or work thee harm. 

Who wouldnot pray the: prayer: and wish 
the: ark: of bulrushes:a good voyage ?: and 
will any:refuse to: breathe the: like: blessings 


any other: protections» Experience ‘has. ex- 
ploded the vaunted’ powerof the» wooden 
walls of old: England! What then?! Whiy; 
England grows young-again and’ builds irom 
clads. 
the: only armour-plates the soul can ga to 
war with are the powers of God and Christe 
Beit: yours..to seek» by, prayer, bycfaith, by 
precept; by example, to. build sueh a ball- 


proof fleet for your sons, and-then hope for: 


. for the-ark:of' life launched:on- the: waves .of 





| 
| 
| 
| 





the best ; and ifmotthe best. but: the. worst 


this:troublesome world ?: But) yow must: do 
more than: prays You mothers, especially, 
must ‘not be content unless:you add to:your 
prayers faithy and to faith effort: We. talk a 
great deal. about: maternal influence: No 
platitudes. are more familiar: Men always 
applaud them, but women surely must: often 
smile, and mothers sometimes weep at them. 


souls; 


The eldest born:of Amram’s:house was:a little 





the career of. both her brothers, 
Miriam, or Mary (for theynames ate-one), was 
For if| a-mother’s influence: is so: great; how | left threading her flowers, watching the.water: 
is it that.some men are vicious, and some! fowl, or weaving: her basket of) rushes, as if 
worldly, and’ some irreligious? . They. were | caring for nothing besides, and so unlikely to 
all the sons:of some mothers ; and, judging |awaken the suspicion Jochebed’s : presence: 








from the appearance of our sanetuaries,/ would have aroused ; but: she: was: reallyya, | 


many of them of mothers: who loved the sentinel on guard to watch the floating cradle 
Lord their God. In process: of time the | that held her precious brother. Is there:net 
young life was launched, launched upon. thea Miriamy or a Mary among my-:readers+~a 
waters, and ‘then it was found that.a mother’s | sister of some youth exposed to the waves:of 
influence, be it great or small, was not enough |the world! I am sure there is, and I*wish 
to lead him to live a godly, righteous, and she would feel that she has her brother's fate 
sober life. He-had slipped out of his creed jin her hands. Not by: patronizing ways, nor 
the clause “I believe in God the Father,” and | by: meddling habits, but by gentleness, and 
had inserted instead “I believe in myself.” |meekness, and the cords.of love, you may 
He had got loose from the notion of living| win the boy. to. goodness, and save the man 
untorighteousness, and hadadopted instead the | from ill: You have an influence, a great, a 
maxim of living unto pleasure. How was it? | golden influence; take care how you use it. 
Why, the life was exposed to the monsters | Have-a holy fear of ever giving false impres- 
of the river, and to the myrmidons of the|sions of truth and duty. Do not let: your 
destroyer, as it needs must be, but the mother brother or your friend imagine that though 
had forgotten to find for it the protection of | you are serious, you expect /im:to live with- 
the ark. God forbid that I should lay on | out God in the world; and that though you 
the parents the iniquities of the children. are purity itself, you a!most like that he 
“ Every man shall bear his own burden.” | should be rather fast, a little wild, and have 
But a mother’s responsibility is herown, and a spice of wickedness. Such impressions— 
this burden she must bear. I know how and girls often give them—are like:the duke’s 
many fling off every influence and impression | counsel to Henri 1V.,—‘“ Sire, it is good for 
of better things; but are there not some |}me to remain a Protestant, but for vou to 
sent forth into life without-any such impres-| become a Catholic.” How. much was 
sion, exposed to temptation with every in-| De Sully’s Protestantism worth, I: wonder? 
fluence: except that derived from the inculca-;| About as much, I suppose, as the piety of 
tion of the gospel of Christ.- The lotus | the girl who thinks it good for women to be 
flower, the reed flag, would have been a poor | religious, but connives at the irreligiousness 
protection for Moses without the ark, but not|}of men. ‘This is not the way to watch the 
poorerthan moralityand affection without piety. | ark, or to be your “ brother's keeper.” 

There isan ark, and there is only one. There} One other influence, again a woman’s, was 
is a Christ, and “there is none other name | exerted for the deliverance of him whom God 
under heaven given among men whereby we | had chosen to be the deliverer of His people. 
must be saved ;” and it is cruel to expose a | Palmanothes, who reigned at Heliopolis, had, 
temptable nature to a tempting world without | we are told, by Artapanus, a daughter Merthis. 








should come, you have: delivered your -owne 
The means were not: all: exhausted -yets. 
dark-eyed maid‘ who as protectress; poetess;: 


prophetess, exercised a great influenee over» 
The: little: 


A longer experience has. proved: that; | 
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When a child she was: betrothed; and* when4 
a woman. married to Chrenephes, who reigned 
at Memphis. Her royal birth; her- royal 
bridal, would have made: her happy, but she 
had no child: One-day she went down to 
the’ river’s’ side to bathe. Jochebed had 
hardly’ gone away. when the noise of! 
passers:by ‘made Miriam’s heart beat: What 
was her terrorto find the footfalls those:of 
the daughter of the dreaded Pharaoh and 
herattendants?’ The cavalcade came nearer, 
and, horror of: horrors, discovered the cradle 
but half. concealed amongst: the herbage. | 
Amazed, delighted at the: discovery, the} 
princess bade a slave bring: the foundling to | 
her, and as she lifted him from his bed “ the | 
babe wept:” His cry went like a dagger’to | 
the heart’ of his: sentinel’ sister. The faith, 

the hiding, the ingenuity, the watching were | 
then all in vain, and only led to his falling | 
into the hands of his enemies. What then | 
must have been Miriam’s wonder, what her} 
ecstasy of joy, to find words of compassion 
falling from the princely lips, words of endear- 
ment poured upon the infant, and kisses | 
rained upon his baby brow? And this though 





| he was. at once known to be “one ofthe 


Hebrews’ children.” God had put an advo- 


her own childless- 


| ness pleaded against her father’s edict and 


prevailed. 
Disguising her emotion, with the quick- 


| wittedness of’ premature womanhood the little 


\| led were to be baptized unto him 


| had been his 


Jewess came amongst’ the Egyptian ladies, 
for she saw that the babe “made strange” 
with them; and instantly, clever sentinel as 
she was, saw in this a means of continuing 
under the mother’s care the life so wondrously 
spared. ‘Shall I go,” she said, as*though it 
were the simplest suggestion in the world, 
“and call-to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child for 
thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, 
Go. And the maid went and called the child's 
mother.” 

It was a master-stroke of policy. The 
princess saved Moses from: the-water, but 
Miriam saved Moses from the princess. It 
were long to tell with what mingling of 
hope and fear Jochebed heard the tale and 
hurried to the spot; or with what tears of 
thankfulness Amram, returned from the brick- 
kilns, found his boy once more in his home, 
but now no longer hidden and unnamed, 
but honoured as the foundling of the court, 
and called with a special name because he 
was “ drawn out” of the water. Yes, the Nile 
font. If the nation whom he 
“in the cloud 








and' in’ the sea;” he was baptized’ unto: his 
God and theirs in the waters of the river; 
the river of Egypt. 

So through dangers and deliverances God 
leads those who are to be- leaders: of | His 
people—through dangers to teach them that: 
martyrdom ;is: the mother of manliness-- 
through deliverances to provethat Gods the: 
Saviour’of*men. What dangers Moses: had? 
passed! through! and-what. an escape he had: 
had !—-saved dy his-enemies:as: well'as from 


| them. 


And'so the littlé foundling was carried to~ 
the court, not-to be-slain, not to be a captive, 
not ‘to ‘bea page, but» to be brought up-as 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. There was:a 
providence in this, God’s purpose: for the 
future of’ Moses and for the future of Israeb 
required that he should be every inch a man. 
Culture, breadth of: thought, strength. of ‘in- 
tellect, were essential to the work he had to 
do. Since the soil would be nothing without 
the seed, but the seed; even seed from heaven, 
would . be less without the soil, God willed it 
therefore that Moses should receive the best 
education the age could give; and accord- 
ingly, by the concurrence of most: unlooked- 
for circumstances, that he should be “learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” * Philo 
says he was trained for the unprejudiced 
reception or truth by a thorough master of ma- 
thematics ; Artapanus, that he taught Orpheus 
music, and was hence named by the Greeks 
Muszeus; and that he was an-‘inventor of 
boats and engines for building, instruments of 
war and of hydraulics, hieroglyphics, and a 
division of lands, and Eupolemus, that he 
taught grammar to the Jews, whence it spread 
to Phoenicia and Greece. In this there must 
be much exaggeration, but there is enough 
foundation for the observation in the simple fact 
stated by Stephen that God does not despise 
education. Whensoever contempt of know- 
ledge has sprung up in the church it must be 
painful not only to men of learning, but to 
that God who went out of His way (we say 
it reverently) to prepare the giver of the law 
in the schools of Egypt, and the greatest 
preacher of the gospel in the schools of Tarsus 
and Jerusalem. ‘The first of teachers could 
dispense with human aid, and lack of learning 
might be here and there supplied by zeal of 
prophets and apostles, but for the most part 
honest, earnest study is the soil on which 
truth is grown. Let all see to it that they 
use to the full such opportunities in this 

*Acts VIII. 22. Smith’s 
ll, 420. 
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48 MOSES ; HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 
respect as the providence of God puts within | the son of Pharaoh's daughter.” It must have 
their reach. | cost him much. Home, ease, wealth, posi- 


So far the career of Moses has been a/| tion, a character for gratitude, the enjoyment 
series of successes, but his very success might | of cultured friendship, and security to life 
have proved his failure. How often it is so! | itself. Yes, all were risked, all were parted 
A youth succeeds in the acquisition of know- | with, and for what?—the society of slaves, 
ledge; in its pursuit piety is forgotten, coldness | the friendship of the poor, the defence of the 
steals over the heart, and sneering, scoffing | weak ; for these and for God Moses forsook 
scepticism turns the gold of knowledge to | his patroness, and left her palace never to 
dross and rust. A young man makes rapid | return. 
progress in his profession, but the worldeats _—‘It was the crisis of his history. His life, 
into his heart and gnaws his life away and | Israel’s life, our life under God turned upon 
leaves him godless. A man of business | this, Would he be faithful to his God, or live 
carries everything before him, beats compe- | and die unto himself? 
titors out of the field, and retires upon an|; An awful question, but a question which 
ample fortune to an honourable repose ; but | sooner or later arises in almost every mind. 
his soul, absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, | In some form or other each of us is called 
has lost all the bloom which early and holy | to decide between God and the world. God 
associations promised, and he lives and dies ‘give us grace to decide as Moses. did, to 
aman of the world. Men say he has mas- | esteem the reproach of Christ, the worst 
tered circumstances, but circumstances really | things that God has to offer, “ greater riches 
have mastered him. than all the treasures of Egypt,” the best 

So it might have been in Moses’ case. | things of the world’s best country then. 
Nothing more likely. So it was in the case This seems an excess of self-abnegation. 
of another, taken from home influence, and | Yet Moses was not the only one who carried 
brought up in the palace of an enemy. Count | self-denial to this heroic pitch ; Paul, too, took 
de Buren was the son of William the Silent,, pleasure in reproaches, persecutions, dis- 
the prince who made the glorious stand for tresses, for Christ’s sake. And you also, if you 
liberty and truth which eventuated in the come to see the worth, the wealth of divine 
freedom of conscience and for Christ of | undying love, will feel that “when reproached 
the seven united provinces. When other for the name of Christ, happy are ye.” 
nobles were arrested Orange escaped. Un- But it was not all reproach. There floated 
able to seize the father, Philip laid hands | before his eye, and there should come up also 
upon the son, a boy of thirteen summers. before yours, “the recompence of the reward.” 
Through him the perfidious king designed to And if any doubt is left in your heart, any 
inflict on his noble vassal the most ‘refined lingering baseness that would let you play 
cruelty. The design was but too successful. the poltroon instead of the hero, chase it away 
De Buren was decoyed into Spain. Pam-| by the same vision, have “ respect unto the 
pered and pleased, he gave himself up to the | recompence of the reward.” The earnest of it 
training of priests and princes, and when  here—a peaceful conscience, arenewednature, 
he returned to the Netherlands at the end of a loving heart is worth more than all the 
a twenty years’ residence in Spain, it was effort; but were it not, fling heaven into the 
difficult to detect in his gloomy brow, satur- | scale, and this will decide it. Leave Egypt, 
nine character, and Jesuitical habits a trace forsake the palace, despise the pleasures of 
of the generous spirit which characterized. sin, refuse to be counted among any people 
that race of heroes of the house of Orange. but the people of God, having “respect unto 

Thank God it was not so with Moses. | the recompence of the reward.” Thus let all 
Lost would have been the father’s faith, the | faith and effort exercised by you find its 
mother’s care, the sister’s watching. But they | crown and climax in what is far more mo- 
were not lost. Nothing of influence for good | mentous, faith exercised by you. Decide for 
was lost, but all was crowned in his own Christ, give up all for God, all is too little for 
brave resolve and braver action. “When he | “the recompence of the reward.” 
was come to years, he refused fo fe called J. F. FIGGIS, 
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‘* Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity! For there the Lord 
commanded the blessing.” —PSALM cxxxiii. 

Great events are links in a chain of cause 
and effect which are always difficult, often 
impossible, to trace out and put in order. 

‘The last great event in history, namely, the 


unity of Germany, with all the momentous | 
consequences which ensued, and which we | 


hope and believe are yet to ensue from it, 
was preceded by the victories of the first 
Napoleon and the dear-bought experience 
then reaped, of the evils arising from dis- 
sension and jealousy. 

Without looking back and around on the 
complicated and perplexing chain of political 
action and reaction, let us devote a quiet 


half-hour to one whose spirit-stirring songs, 


echoing from the deep heart of Christian 
patriotism, urged, proclaimed, and prophesied 
that unity which at length brings forth such 
signal results. 

This man, Ernst Moritz Arndt, whose 
long life of ninety years was a reiteration of 
the angels’ song, “Glory to God in the 
highest,’ came into this lower world, like 
that sacred choir, on the festival of the 
nativity of the Prince of Peace, and in like 
manner with the heavenly host. departed, 
namely, at Christmastide, A.D. 1860. 

We have said that he was eminently a 
patriotic Christiax poet, for though no man 
has been more applauded by his countrymen 
than was Ernst Moritz Arndt—and ap- 
plauded mainly for his patriotism,—it is as a 
Christian patriot that he stands foremost as 
representative of the national impulse which 
distinguished his followers and the flower of 
his countrymen from those among their late 
antagonists who manifest equal devotion to 
the honour of their country. 

Christ our NATIONAL life and safety ” was 
his watchword. For with all his glowing 
philanthropy he gave no quarter to the idea 


that German patriotism should be lost in | 


cosmopolitanism. 

Family life was not more sacred in his eye 
than that of the ation. Indeed, they were 
with him almost synonymous ; and how holy 
a tie that of parent and child, brother and 
sister, was to him his long life testified in 
word and deed. 

Yet, as if to show that the lesson he taught 
was for “all the families of the earth,” | 

VI. 





| Arndt was’ not in the strictest sense of thé 
|term a German, for he was born on the 
| island of Rugen in the year 1769, when it 
belonged to the kingdom of Sweden. His 
father was a little farmer of Swedish descent, 
who had risen from the rank of shepherd- 
servant—indeed, he'was a freed serf, but cul- 
tivated and educated beyond what could have 
been expected from the opportunities his 
position in life afforded. 

His wife, the poet’s mother, beautiful in 
mind and person, was an ardent student ‘of 
the Bible, and exercised a powerful influence 
on her son’s mind. 

Like the patriarchs, kings, and prophets 
in the sacred narratives, the shepherd’s occu- 
pation left him much alone with’ Nature and 
her teachings, and the boy’s mind, thus early 
turned to devotion, heard God’s voice speak- 
ing in the glow of early morning and evening 
from the trees and shrubs around ; as Moses, 
from the burning bush on Mount Horeb, he 
felt the earth on which he stood was “ holy 
ground.” 

After some years spent successively at the 
High School of Stralsund, at the Universities 
of Greifswald and Jena, and in a walking 
tour through Italy, Germany, and France, he 
became, in the year 1800, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and Professor of Philology and History 
in the University of Greifswald in Pomerania, 
and enjoyed a short year of married happi- 
ness. 

The birth of a son cost him the life of his 
young wife. 

On the approach of the French in 1806, 
Arndt, knowing, as he said, that he “ should 
be shot as a mad dog” on account of his 
truly German writings, retired to Sweden and 
subsequently to Russia. He could hardly 
be said to have a settled home again till the 
year 1817, when he established himself at 
Bonn, and married the sister of the well-known 


' theologian Schleiermacher. 


| 
The intervening years he spent in labour- 
| ing with all the force of his natural energy, 
strengthened by Christian hope, to restore 
vitality to the German nation. 

Her sorrows struck down into the depths 
of his soul, and emitted sparks of fervent 
eloquence. 

His calls to her to repent, and to re- 
memberi rom whence she had fallen and to 
what she might rise, form the burden of his 
E 
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writings for more than fifty years, namely, | 
from 1802, when he sent forth his “ Ger- | 
mania et Europa,” till 1854, when he gave 
his “‘Pro-Popolo Germania” to the world. 
“Now we know we are nothing, there is 
hope.” 
vation appears.” 
pressions are of constant recurrence. 


hoped for the restoration of Germany. 


A striking growth is manifest in his own | 


religious views. 


He gives us to understand that at one | 
time he had even lost the elements of re-| 


ligious truth. 


Alluding, in 1854, to the philosophy which | 
in France deprived men of religion in the| 


vain hope of inspiring something more ele- 
vating, he says, “ I passed through an epoch 
like this myself; I prayed with fervour as a 
boy, as a youth I blasphemed and ridiculed ; 
may my age not be without religious faith.” 

We shall see in later years how this yearning | 
was satisfied. After much intimate personal 
suffering, Incarnate Love opened his eyes to 
see God in everything. 

As early as 1812, Arndt wrote from Russia, 
“The heart of man is easily discouraged 
when not inspired by love to God. The 
desecration of their holy places by a foreigner 
inspires this people with that faith, and it 
enables them to surmount every obstacle.” 

After describing the defeat of the French, 
he says,— 

* So great, so unexampled is the overthrow, 
surely the unbeliever must be convinced. 
Behold, this is the finger of God! that mys- 
terious, infinite Power which lightens the 
cloud and illumines our hearts! We call it 
Providence—retribution ! ” 

After the battle of Leipzig he writes,— 


‘‘The spring and summer of 1813 will be} 
pring 3 
Now we | 


ever memorable to German hearts. 
may die content, for we have seen that which 
is most worth witnessing. men sacrificing 
their mortal lives and all that they have for 
the sake of the intransitory and the eternal ! 
Brave, devoted men! you yourselves ex- 
claimed in astonishment, ‘ It was not we that 
did it. He gave His strength, He decreed, 
and we wrought out.’’ 

How powerfully instrumental Arndt’s own 
songs and hymns were in inspiring the 
heroes of the War of Independence to 
strike the blow which liberated the country 
it is impossible to form an adequate concep- 
tion of. 

We are not aware that these songs have 
ever been translated into English. Indeed, 


“ When things are in extremity, sal- | 
These and such like ex- | 
It was | 
only through Christian influence that he | 





the fall beniity of the ring is ‘untranslatable. 
We venture, however, to give the following :— 


‘**“WHO IS A MAN? 


** Heis a man 
In prayer who can 
In God the Lord confide ; 
He trembleth not, 
He doubteth not, 
Whatever may betide. 


**Who is a man 
’Tis he who can 
Believing feel secure ; 
An armour so 
’Gainst every foe 
He hath both strong and sure. 


‘* Who is a man’? 
’Tis he who can 
For God and fatherland 
Strive and hold fast 
While breath doth last, 
With heart, and voice, and hand.” 


The famous national song, “ What is the 
German’s Fatherland ?” is so well known that 


'we need not apologize for leaving the refrain 


of the first verses in the original. 


‘* What is the German’s fatherland ? 
Is it Prussia or the Swabian’s land, 
Or where the Rhineland grapevines grow, 
Or sea-gull haunted Belt doth flow ? 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


What is the German’s fatherland ? 
Bavaria or the Styrian land ? 
In marshy fens where oxen lie, 
Or Markish iron is raised on high ? 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 
‘* What is the German’s fatherland ? 
The Tyrol or the Switzer's land ? 
They and their country please me well, 
Speak out at once and plainly tell. 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


What is the German’s fatherland ? 
What word will name the whole wide land ? 
It must be then the Austrian state, 
In honour and in victory great ? 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


What is the German’s fatherland ? 

Oh name to me the wide, wide land. 

Where’er the German tongue is found, 

High praises unto God to ‘sound, 

Thy fatherland see there. ’Tis thine, 
Tis thine, brave German, thine! 


That is the German’s fatherland, 
Where true as oath the press of hand, 
Where love sincere and honour high 
Doth warm the heart and light the eye. 
So let it be, and so ’tis thine, 

The whole wide German land is thine. 
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“* The whole wide German fatherland — | The heart-stricken father would often spend 








Look down, high Heaven! stretch forth Thine hand, 
Give us an honest German heart, 
The patriot’s love and faith impart. 
So let it be, 
So let it be, 
The whole wide German fatherland, 
Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein.” 


the livelong night on his son’s grave. Among 
| the many sweet songs sighed out there we 
give only these lines,— 





**O mein siisses Leben 
Alter’s lust und zier 
Koiint ich mit dir schweben, 


| 
} , . 
War ich stets bei dir! 


In the year 1818 Arndt was nominated to | 
the chair of Modern History in Bonn, and| : ; 
. ‘ . Von dem Staub-genimmel, 
took his residence on the banks of his be- Vou dew. Galhaee feon 
loved Rhine, within sight of the Sieben- Stets in drinem Himmel 
gebirge. 


Stets aus deinem Stern.” 

But his peaceful prospect was soon| . ; 
stuidlnentst with clase We have seen from Armdt’s own account 
A few months later, in the autumn of the | of his religious cxpeneace how the RRA 
year 1819, his manuscripts were seized by | of early piety had for a time been dried at 


= a pS | o ~ 3 a = 1c j 
Government and subjected to a rigorous exa- | the roots in'the barren ground of miscalled 


mination and though he was not found | Philosophy, how the ploughshare of grief 
guilty of what had been intimated against | opened his heart to receive the rain and dew 
him by his enemies, and he was allowed to| from heaven, and the good Prins of faith 
retain his salary and residence, this man, who | ta forth = pin a - = ve soil, and 
had loved his country and its rulers with such | “iy $a forth rey . 7 red repr Anne 
fervent loyalty, and exercised such a glorious | that be planted in the house of the Lord 
influence on the youth of Germany, was not shall flourish in the courts of our God. They 
any, was te : sg ee ee 
allowed for more than twenty years to teach | shall “ae forth fruit in old age.")—Psa. xcil. 
the university students. hey ae ; eee 
Sillaes anteain jealousy had some part| Arndt’s beautiful (da@/ad, as he calls it) “ The 
; N 2 c c . " c - : “he ” ° : . i - 
in the proceeding, but the murder of Kotzebue | iar. of — —— in the ee “ 
and the excitement then prevalent among | "8 ‘We, as early as 1609, must have been 


German students caused suspicion to rest | reperused now with a deeper and holier in- 

on all outspoken enthusiasm in academic | terest. 

teachers. 
Arndt felt keenly the unjust suspicion to 

which he was subjected, and the enforced | +: To the sun as he journeyed wide 


| 
| 
} 
} 


‘““THE STARS OF NIGHT. 


inactivity. . But “ He who pitieth like as a Round the world, 
father his children” provided such domestic Spake the stars, ‘ We with thee too will ride 


happiness for him in his retirement as the Rasent the waite’ 
had or bet nnitented! | But the sun thus reproved them :—‘ Be wise, 
poet had never Derore enjoyed. — And be still, I should burn your bright eyes 
rhe first, almost the only family sorrow he In my fiery career round the world.’ 
suffered after his second marriage was in the | 
year 1834, and it nearly overwhelmed him. ‘¢ Then the stars turned them round to the moon 
His darling youngest son, his Benjamin, the In the night :— 
son of his old age, his beautiful Willibald, ‘Thou who sitt’st on thy cloud-cushioned throne 
as drowned at the age of nine years while in the-nigM ; 
~~ Core Se ows Let us wander with thee, for no blaze 
bathing in the Rhine. } Will e’er scorch us from thy gentle rays ;’ 
The corpse was not found till some hours So she took them for friends in the night. 
after death. Arndt himself brought it ashore 
in a boat. He buried it at Bonn, and wrote| ‘Aye be welcome, ye stars, with the moon 


the following verses on the gravestone. We ; In the night ; 
a Ye know the still heart, grant this boon 


shrink from endeavouring to reproduce the ie ia oul. 
father's sacred grief and consolation ‘in Give me beams of light and of love, 
another language. Till soaring I blissfully move 


With the heavenly orbs in the night.” 
‘* Gute nacht, ihr meine Freunde 
Alle meine Lieben, 
Alle die ihr, um mich weinet 
Lasst euch nicht betriiben | 
Diesen abstieg den ich thu, 
In die Erde nieder— 
Seht die Sonne geht zur Ruh 4 
Rehrt doch morgen weider. 


“JOY IN CHRIST 


‘‘ When in the depths of heartfelt need, 
Help from on high seems far away, 
Whence comes the glow of early morn, 
The herald of the light of day ? 
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‘‘From Thee! from Thee! my star of hope, 
My light, my joy, my rising sun ; 

Servant of servant, Lord of lords, 

Helper and healer! heavenly One.” 


The Bible was to him the word of God in the most 
unequivocal sense. : 


‘*O Word, so mighty and so true, 

O ancient Word ! oh ever new ; 

Thou Word of love, thou Word of might, 
Be now and ever in sight.” 


So sang Arndt in the vigour of. his man- 
hood, and while life lasted the sacred volume | 
was his constant companion. 

On the accession of King Frederick William 


people which gives dignity to the laws. 
Quly by voluntary obedience to law does a 
inan become great and'noble. If you have 
the name and reputation of being German, 
above all cultivate German manners. 

The next great event in Arndt’s life was 
connected with political affairs at Frankfort 
in the: year 1848, he being one of those 


| elected to offer the imperial ‘crown of Ger- 


many to the King of Prussia. But the full 
time for the realization of the earnest desire 
of the poet’s life—the unity of Germany 


| under one head—was not yet come. 


Arndt was now well stricken in years, 














the Fourth to the throne of Prussia in 1840, / bringing forth truly “fruit in old age,”— 
Arndt was reinstated in his office as professor | “like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
and teacher of the German youth in the| his delight in the law of the Lord, and in 








University of Bonn ; and the rejoicing with 
which the announcement was hailed there 
and throughout academic Germany was| 
rapturous. 

The venerable teacher was greatly touched | 
by the expression of esteem and .love with | 
which he was received by his brethren in 
Office. | 

The following year he was called to be | 
rector of the High School. 

In compliance with custom he inaugurated | 
the occasion with a Latin speech. It must 
have been strange to hear the thoroughly 
German-hearted man delivering his German | 
sentiments in another tongue—even more 
incongruous in the Latin, it seems to us, than | 
our poor English translation of some passages | 
from it. | 

The lecturer began with a touchingallusion | 
to his twenty years’ enforced silence, and an | 
expression of regret that age and prolonged | 
inactivity had rendered him comparatively 
incompetent for the duties his sovereign and | 
his friends had prevailed on him to resume. | 

He continues:—“ Some who are in the | 
habit of playing with words and names call | 
me ‘ the Teuton,’ others ‘the German.’ They | 
are both wrong. To be Zeutonic one must 
be wild, rough, and ungoverned, holding on— | 
in fact—all the defects of our ancestors.” | 

Again, to be German means that. while | 
living a pure and'chaste life one must strive | 
after the true and the beautiful. The word | 
German has so deep a significance, thoughts 
rather than acts can reach it. To be German | 
in this sense let us all strive—teachers and | 
pupils, old and young. 

Tacitus said, at the beginning of the) 
second century, “ With them (our forefathers) | 
good manners (.¢., moral conduct) stand for | 
more than good laws elsewhere.” Be con- 
vinced that it is the moral conduct of the! 


His law doth he meditate day and night” 
(Psa. i. 2, 3). 

In the year 1853 he gave to the world the 
fourth part of the ‘“ Spirit of the Age,” under 
the title “ Pro-Popolo Germanico ”—* For 
the German People ;” and for a motto, 


| **Saro che fue, vivro cum ho vissuto”—* I 


will be what I have been, and live as I have 
lived.” On the eve of his ninetieth birthday 
he wrote the preface to a new and complete 
edition of his hymns, beginning with the 
words, “The time of my departure is at 
hand.” 

A few days after, a feverish attack seized 
him, and he fell asleep at mid-day, January 
29th, 1860. 

The long calm evening was at length over, 
but not before the wrong and _ injustice 
plotted against him was brought to nought, 
and every shadow dispersed from his soul, 
through the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ. 

His: remains were borne to their last 
resting-place by a train of academic, civil, 
and military officers; and many others 
assembled from different quarters to express 
their reverence and affection by taking part 
in the last solemn ceremony. 

A chorus of men’s voices, accompanied by 
wind instruments, sang his own— 


GRAB LIED (FUNERAL HYMN). 


‘ Now go forth and dig my grave, 
For I’ve reached my journey’s ending ; 
And I lay my pilgrim’s staff 
Where all earthly things are tending, 
Soon to rest my weary head 
On my last, my painless bed. 


‘© What doth now remain for me 
In this darksome vale to do?’ 

Proud may be our boasted pians, 
Grand and mighty, fair to view ; 


















































































THE SENSE OF TASTE. 
But they fly like sand, we find— ‘* Weep not! My Redeemer lives, 


Fly like sand before the wind. _ _Heavenward from earth's mournful dust 
Heaven-born Hope his passage wings, 





‘** Fare ye well, ye mourners dear, } And God’s champion, Christian truth, 
Farewellall my much-loved friends. | Speaks of a Father ever near; 
Ever on His sorrowing fold Child of His love, cast off thy fear.” 
Heavenly comfort Jesus sends, 
Weep not for frail things below, A. M. JEAFFRESON. 


Heaven is not-an empty show. 






THE''SENSE ‘OF TASTE. 


THE channels through which we receive ex- | unwholesome—what was safe and what was 
ternal impressions cannot but be subjects of | poisonous. Thisis one of the main uses of taste, 
interest to every intelligent mind. These | to assistusin the selection of proper articles of 
channels are what are commonly called the | diet. There is reason to believe that animals, 
five senses. | who are more entirely dependent upon their 
We are so much in the habit of using our | sense of taste in the choice of food than we 
special senses, exercising them as we do | are, actually poison themselves when, from 
almost mechanically from. our earliest in- | some cause or another, they are deprived of 
fancy, that we scarcely realize how depend- | the guidance which it gives them. 
ent we are upon their integrity, and what! What then is taste? and whence is it de- 
would be our plight if we were deprived of | rived? . These are easy questions to ask, but 
them. We see, indeed, around us many | to answer them fully would lead us into some 
examples of those who have, lost one sense | difficult physiological researches. It may be 
or another; but in these cases it generally | sufficient to say that taste is the appreciation 
happens, by a merciful provision of nature, | of the flavour of a substance, and that this 
that the other senses become more highly | appreciation of flavour is conveyed to ‘the 
developed by use, so that the want of the , brain by nerves which ramify in the tongue 
lost sense is the less felt. Sometimes, how- | and adjacent parts. 
eyer, two or even more senses are affected, Though the tongue seems to the super- 
and then the condition of the sufferer is pro- | ficial observer a very simple organ, it is in 
portionately pitiable. A person deprived of | truth highly complex. . It is the way of Na- 
all his senses, as we occasionally see happen | ture to conceal her most intricate pieces of 
temporarily after a severe concussion of the machinery with a simple covering. This is 
brain, is totally unable to hold communication the very perfection of art—to reduce com 
with the outer world, and, as far as such con-| plexity to. simplicity. If we. strip off the 
verse goes, is little better than a living log. | covering which invests the tongue, we find’ 
Such an illustration as this shows us in a very | that it is essentially 2 muscular organ—that 
striking light how dependent we are on our it consists of muscular fibres which are 
senses, Some of these senses, indeed, are’| arranged in an intricate network, so as to give 
of greater importance to us than others, but, it the power of moving in almost every di- 
to be deprived of any one of them would be | rection. Its base of support is ‘the bone 
a serious calamity, and would subject us to| which may be felt at the upper part of the 
much inconvenience. neck, on a level with the lower jaw, and 
We propose now to speak of one of these | which is known as the hyoid bone. From 
special senses—namely, that of Taste, and to this base it can move itself so freely that 
give the reader a slight sketch of the mechan- | there is hardly a corner of the. mouth to 
ism by which we distinguish flavours, and to | which it cannot be directed. 
note some of the peculiarities which belong | _ Among these muscles ramify various nerves, 
to taste, | one of which controls its movements, while 
Probably if a person were asked with what others give it common sensation and the 
sense he could most easily dispense, he would | sense of touch—for the tactile sensibility of 
reply either that of smell or of taste; and | the tongue, especially at its tip, is very acute. 
yet by losing the,latter he would not merely | These same nerves, upon which depend 
be deprived: of all enjoyment of his food,| common, sensation. and touch, convey also 
but would also Jose the power of distinguishing | the special impressions of taste. 
between what was wholesome and what was| It is a remarkable thing that the sense of 
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taste does not depend upon a single pair of 
nerves. In the case of the senses of hear- 
ing, seeing, and smelling, the anatomist can 
point to a single nerve on each side of the | 
body which conveys to the brain the im- | 
pression of the special sense with which it is | 
charged. But in the case of taste this is not | 
so. For there are at least two nerves, and | 
perhaps three, which take part in conveying | 
gustatory impressions to the cerebrum. 

It will be apparent from the way in which | 
I have expressed myself that this is a point | 
upon which anatomists cannot speak with | 
certainty. Many experiments have been | 
performed upon the lower animals, and a| 
multitude of cases of disease have been | 
closely observed and noted in the human| 
subject, and yet it remains an unsettled | 
question what nerve or nerves take the chief 
part in the production of this sense. In the | 
following remarks we shall assume that there | 
are at least two such nerves. | 

Here we may observe that the sense of, 
taste seems to stand midway between touch | 
and the other senses ; for while touch depends | 
upon a great many nerves which ramify to all 
parts of the body, and sight, smell, and hear- 
ing depend each upon a single nerve, taste | 
depends upon two, if not three. 

To enter more fully into this part of my | 
subject would only be wearisome to my | 
readers. I may, however, just observe that 
it is through its numerous nerves, and its ex- | 
tensive nervous connections, that the tongue | 
serves as an index to the general state of the 
health. Though we are not able by an in-| 
spection of it to say exactly what organ of | 
the body is affected, or in what particular | 
manner, yet the general information which | 
it gives us is of the most valuable kind, 
and it is scarcely too much to say that 
there is hardly a pain or an ache which 
does not reflect itself upon the surface of 
the tongue. 

As an instance of the importance of the 
information which the medical man derives 
from a mere inspection of the organ, I may 
mention the following amusing anecdote. 
One of the favourite wives of Tippoo Sahib 
was ill, The English doctor was summoned 
to see her; but, though the’ case was urgent, 
and the patient’s life was in jeopardy, strict 
Oriental custom did not allow the lady to be 
visited by a male attendant. What then was 
to be done? The doctor suggested that if 
only he might see his patient’s tongue it 
might give him a clue to the necessary treat- 
ment. Accordingly a hole was cut in a cur- 
tain, the lady put her tongue through it, the 








doctor obtained the required information, and 
cured his patient. 

We have said that the complicated mus- 
cular and nervous structure of the tongue is 
concealed by a covering which is apparently 
very simple. But this simplicity is only 
apparent. If it be examined closely it will 
be found that this investing membrane is 
highly complex, and this complexity is in- 
tended to subserve the sense of taste and the 
act of swallowing. The membrane on the 
upper surface, instead of being smooth and 
plain, as it is on the under surface of the 
tongue and on the inside of the gums, is folded 
into a multitude of little eminences, called 
papilla, whereby the extent of the sensitive 
surface is enormously increased. The under 
surface of the tongue is smooth, like the sea 
in a calm ; the upper surface is like the same 
sea when it is raised into waves and ridges 
by a fresh breeze. Some ofthese papillz are 
so much larger than their fellows, and have 
such distinctive characters, that they have 
received special names. The “ compound 
papillae, (as they are called) are of three 
kinds :—(1) the fungiform, which are round 
and prominent, like the button mushrooms in 
our meadows; (2) the filiform, which are tall 
and narrow, and terminate in a lash of 
threads ; and (3), the arcumvallate, which con- 
sist of a ‘broad elevation with a deep depres- 
sionaround it, like a castle surrounded by its 
moat. Thefungiform papillz are found scat- 
tered over the anterior and lateral portions of 
the tongue ; the filiform are chiefly in the 
centre ; while the circumvallate are only at the 
back. But any one who cares to do so can, 
by looking in a mirror, identify these three 
varieties on his own tongue, more especially 
by the aid of a magnifying glass. 

In the cat’s tongue the filiform papillz are 
directed backwards, and this it is which gives 
the organ its well-known rough feeling. In 
the lion these papillz are like horny spines, 
and one stroke of the tongue is said to be 
sufficient to rasp off the whole thickness of a 
man’s skin. 

The object which nature seems to have in 
view in the whole of this structure is to fur- 
nish a rough surface for triturating the food, 
and also to form elevations which may be 
bathed in the fluids of the mouth, and depres- 
sions in which such fluids may linger, and 
there give up their sapid flavours. For it is 
worthy of attention that things which are 
absolutely insoluble have notaste. In order 
to be appreciated by the gustatory sense they 
must be capable of undergoing some degree 
of solution in the fluids of the mouth. A 
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certain saline flavour may indeed be produced| those whom he serves. But why certain 
by the mere contact of a foreign body, how-|things are blended together—why certain 
ever insoluble, just as a smart blow will give | mixtures form pleasing compounds,—these 
rise to a similar impression ; but this is not|are points upon which he can offer no 
its taste. It is merely a mechanical excita-| explanation. It is probable that there may 
tion of the extremities of the nerve fibres. _ | be reasons in the background, but they are 
Whence are these secretions derived which | of too subtle a kind for his observation. No 
moisten the mouth, and which are so neces-| classification of flavours beyond the very 
sary to the exercise of taste? Chiefly from|simple and elementary one that we have 
two sources. igiven above has ever been found possible, 
First, and principally, from the salivary | because when we get away from the primary 
glands, which are three in number. They|sapors we soon arrive at very mixed and 
are placed at the sides of and beneath the| complicated flavours, which are difficult to 
tongue, and are constantly sending forth| describe in words, and which, for anything 
their fluid, which springs up like a fountain | we know, may not convey to others the same 
of water, and moistens the interior of the | impression that they do to ourselves. 
mouth. | As we have said, those things only which 
Secondly, the covering of the tongue is/are soluble in the fluids of the mouth can be 
studded all over with minute glandular|tasted, because thus only can their sapid 
follicles, each of which contributes its share| particles penetrate the superficial layer 
by furnishing a small quantity of the secre-| covering the tongue, and come in contact 
tion to keep the surface moist, and soft and|with the nerves which lie beneath it. For 
pliable. It is a common observation that |the same reason fluids are more quickly and 
such and such things make the mouth water | easily tasted than solids, because théy mix 
—that is to say, the mere desire to eat them | more readily with the secretions of the mouth. 
excites the salivary glands,.and causes them /|In order, therefore, to taste any substance, 
to pour out their secretion, as it were, by| the best way is to make a solution of it, and 
anticipation ; and when food is taken into|then the solution should be moved rapidly 
the mouth these salivary glands are excited| over the surface of the tongue and dis- 
to secrete their fluid, and the movement of/charged from the mouth. Such is the 
the muscles in mastication helps it to flow) practice followed by tea and wine tasters, 
into the mouth. and it is astonishing how many varieties they 
After what we have said of the anatomical | can distinguish in rapid succession, and with 
structure of the tongue, and of the various| what nicety of discrimination. Indeed, it is 
kinds of papilla which are found upon its| marvellous to what a degree of perfection 
surface, it may occur to the reader to inquire | the sense of taste can be educated. Thus 
whether these diversities have any direct| Dr. Carpenter tells us that “the taster to 
connection with the varieties of taste. Does|one of the extensive cellars of sherry at 
one class appreciate sweet flavours, another | Cadiz or Seville has not the least difficulty 
acids, and so on? in distinguishing the butt from which a given 
Upon this point it is difficult to speak with | sample may have been drawn, although the 
certainty, for, as we have said, the physiology | number of different varieties of the same 
of taste is a very intricate subject ; but there | kind of wine under his keeping may not be 
seems good reason to think that no such! less than five hundred.” The same thing in 
varieties exist in the function of the different|a less degree is often seen in those who 
papille, and that all those parts of the|devote much of their attention to the plea- 
tongue which are capable of discerning | sures of the table. (2 
flavours at all, have the power of discerning) These, then, are the conditions under 
all alike. |which the sense of taste is most perfectly 
The pure elementary tastes are few in| exercised :—when the sapid substance 1s In 
number, and may be comprised under the|a fluid form, when it is passed rapidly — 
following heads :—Sweet, sour, bitter, and|the surface of the tongue and then perms 
salt. But the compound tastes and flavours | from the mouth ; thus the nerves are =~ e 
are infinite in number, and it is in arranging | without being exhausted, and one flavour 
them according to their affinities that the art} may be tasted in rapid succession _ how 
of cookery consists. This art is almost) other. But if a contrary method — _— 
entirely empirical. Dishes are dressed to suit|and if the sapid substance 1s a a) 
the taste, and the cook takes his own taste} remain long in the mouth, the re - 
as the standard of what will be agreeable to’ filaments of the nerves are exhausted, a 
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become incapable of distinguishing one 
flavour from another. A familiar example of 
this is afforded by an experiment which 
may be tried at the dinner table. After 
taking-a couple of glasses of some strongly 
flavoured wine (such as port or sherry) in 
rapid succession, it will be found impossible 
with the eyes closed to distinguish whether 
the third glass is port or sherry. The nerves 
of taste are not merely exhausted, but the 
previous sapors have left an impression 
behind them which interferes with the 
discrimination of subsequent flavours. Ina 





similar manner, if we may borrow an illus- 
tration from another sense, when colours are | 
presented to the eye in rapid succession, the 
organ is unable to appreciate them, and 
the result is an appearance of white light. | 
This is an optical illusion which is easily | 
exhibited. 

As the sense of taste, like the other senses, | 
depends upon the integrity of those parts of | 
the body through which it is transmitted to 
the brain, the “reader will be surprised to| 
learn that, in those extremely rare cases | 
which are on record of children been born |i 
without any tongue, taste has nevertheless | 
been found present. One remarkable instance 


of this has been related by M. de Jussien, in | “ 


the Mémoires de l’Academie Royale des | 
Sciences. A girl, aged fifteen, was seen | 
by him whose tongue was altogether want- 
ing, and who could nevertheless speak dis- | 
tinctly, swallow. without difficulty, and dis- | 
tinguish tastes with nicety. No doubt in| 
such a case as this the nerves, which ordi- | 
narily supply the tongue, terminaated - in 
the floor of the mouth, and the adjacent | 
parts, and thus received impressions from | 
sapid substances. 

But a more frequent case is that in which | 
the physical organization is perfect, but the | 
function is wanting—there is a total absence 
of the sense of taste. Still these cases are | 
not very numerous, Another class exists in| 
which the sense of taste is lost, either wholly | 
or partially, in persons who have met with 
serious injuries to the head. AA fall or blow | 
may cause such a concussion of the brain as 
to disturb the functions of a portion of it, and 
this portion may be that which presides over | 
the sense of taste. In the practice of surgery | 
there is literally no end to the variety of| 
accidents that come before our notice, and to | 
the strange effects which follow them. Oc-| 
casionally a fall on the head results in com- 
plete imbecility, or it may cause a notable 
change of temper or disposition. Sometimes 
it may impair the memory; sometimes it 


|passes over the back of the tongue, e 


| are not permanent, 


may result in the loss of hearing, eyesight, 
smell, or taste. 

It is worthy of remark that these two latter 
senses are very closely associated ; and if 
taste is not necessary to smell, smell cer- 
tainly does much to enhance the acuteness 
of taste. The part of the tongue which is 
most highly supplied with the sense of taste 
is at the back, and this is also where we find 
the circumvallate papille, which seem to be 
formed on purpose to let sapid fluids remain 
long in contact with them. Here it is, at the 
posterior part of the tongue, that the area of 
taste comes very near to that of smell, and 
the odours which rise from our food, as it 
asily 
ascend to the back part of the nose, where 
‘the nerves of smell are distributed. It is fa- 
'miliar to all that some things smell like tastes 
—heliotrope like cherry pie, for example. 
This close association between the senses of 
smell and taste serves to add very much to 
the gratification we derive from our food. 

In some deranged states of health the 
|sense of taste is strangely perverted. This 
is not wonderful when we consider that 
whenever the digestion is out of order the 


| surface of the tongue becomes more or less 


coated,” and it is through this coating of 
“fur” that sapid substances have to make 
their way in order to reach the extremities of 
the nerves. Sometimes patients complain 
that one thing tastes like another ; at other 
times they say that everything has some one 
particular flavour, generally of a nauseous or 
disgusting kind. Such symptoms as these, 
depending as they do upon the state of the 
digestive organs, are removed as soon as the 
|patient’s general health is improved. They 
like the other morbid 
| conditions to which we have alluded. 

It is a matter of common observation that 
taste varies much at different ages. Thus 
nothing is so welcome to young infants as 
milk, but few adults would care to live 
‘entirely upon it. Children, too, have a par- 
tiality for sweets, but this is a taste which 
usually wanes as life advances. Again, there 
are many of the tastes of adults which are 
quite repugnant to children. What child 
ever liked olives or oysters? These dif- 
ferences probably depend partly upon the 
state of nutrition of the nerves and nervous 
centres themselves. It is possible that the 
nerves of taste when they are growing rapidly 
_may prefer one kind of flavour,—the sweet, for 
example, perhaps because it supplies the 
nutritive material which they require ; and 
/when they are fully developed another, ¢. 
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the saline. But there is no doubt that the 
preference for one taste over another is much 


influenced by education, habits, and pre- | 


judices. The sense of taste in early life 
manifests itself by liking pure, full flavours, 


but by degrees it comes to prefer those which | 


are more subtle and complicated, just as the 


eye is capable of undergoing a high degree | 
of training in its appreciation of the combi- | 


nation of colours. 

Thus a child, if allowed to follow its own 
inclination, would half fill its cup with sugar, 
caring only for the sweetness. 
older he prefers a smaller amount of sugar, 
which permits him to discern the flavour of 
the tea. ‘Thus also habit makes the Esqui- 
maux relish his meal of blubber ; while it is 
prejudice which causes the Englishman to 
refuse with disgust the clean-feeding snail 
and frog, which his French neighbour con- 
siders a delicacy, though with him the lobster, 
that very scavenger of the deep, is a favourite 
article of food. 

Tastes, then, not only vary with health 
and age, but also with nations and races. 
This variety depends much upon climate. 


Thus some tribes live almost entirely on | 


fruit and vegetables, others on oil and fat, 
and others again on meat. ‘The reasons for 
this are obvious. It is not merely that they 
can procure them with ease, but they actually 
supply the kind of material which each under 
their several circumstances specially requires. 
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But when | 


AN 


The dweller in the torrid zone finds fruit 
and vegetables the lightest and most refresh- 
ing diet ; the shivering denizen of the arctic 

| regions turns instinctively to oleaginous food, 
because it generates the greatest amount of 
heat ; while the inhabitant of more tempe- 
| rate climes finds in solid meat the material 
which is necessary to supply the waste of 
muscle caused by his active habits. The 
same rule holds good with ourselves at 
different seasons of the year. In midwinter 
we prefer warm soups and rich dishes, while 
in midsummer we like better a light diet and 
thin acid drinks. These peculiarities of 
taste correspond to natural cravings of the 
body, which lead us instinctively to select 
appropriate articles of food. 

But it is unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon this part of the subject. Taste is a 
sense with which we are all endowed, and 
any one who is interested in the matter may 
| easily make simple experiments upon him- 
self, both with regard to the parts of the 
mouth which are concerned in conveying 
the impression of flavours to the brain, and 
also with regard to the power of discrimi- 
nating and expressing in words the com- 
pound sapors. And a little thought and 
| reflection will easily enable him to add to 
the list which we have given of the pecu- 
| liarities which the sense of taste presents in 
different nations and climates. 

W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER’S 
NAL. 


Part I. 


THIRTY-TWO years have well-nigh elapsed 
since the hearts of the settlers owning cattle 


in New South Wales were rejoiced by news | 
‘southern hemisphere corresponding to our 


of the discovery of Gipp’s Land, a region 
which, from its mountains, lakes, and rivers, 
has been termed the Switzerland of Australia. 
It is not every one who has the luxury of 
leisure to study the valuable and scientific 
work—even if it be now in print—of Count 
Strzelecki, the renowned geologist and tra- 
veller, who gives a graphic account of the 


district as it was when he first explored its | 


solitudes. But a few gleanings from the 
hitherto unpublished journal of the late Mr. 
James Macarthur, who originated and carried 
out at his own expense that Gipp’s Land 
exploring expedition, may be interesting at 








some of the many firesides where Golden 


| Hours is a welcome guest. 


In the winter of 1839—winter in that 


Mr. Macarthur accom- 





English summer 


panied his friend Captain Harding, in H.M.S. 


Pelorus, to Van Diemen’s Land, where they 
were hospitably received by the lamented 
Sir John Franklin and his. warm-hearted and 


‘energetic wife, who was then on the eve of 
| starting on her overland journey from Mel- 


bourne to Sydney. After a three months’ 
stay in Tasmania, Mr. Macarthur sailed in 
the Pe/orus on her return to Sydney, Mr. John 


| Blaxland, a friend of his, being also on board. 


As they neared the eastern end of Bass’s 
Straits they encountered a heavy N.E. gale, 
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which lasted several days, and threw the ship| first bush camp on the banks of a small 


out of her course. When the wind moderated, 
the Fe/orus was far to the westward of Cape 
Howe, a low sandy point, the 
boundary of the coast line of New South 
Wales. The bright, beautiful weather which 
followed found her sailing along that portion 
of the south-east coast which, from its being 
nearly unbroken by any bay or inlet, is known 
in the colony as the “ Long or Ninety Mile 
Beach.” 

Messis. Macarthur and Blaxland observed 
that the mountains approached the coast 


towards Cape Howe, but receded consider- 


ably inland toward’s Wilson's Promontory, 
that lofty granite headland which is the 
southern extremity of the continent. ‘They 
judged that a valuable grazing district must 
exist between the hill ranges and the sea, 
and Mr. Macarthur then and there deter- 
mined to form an expedition to explore this 
lower country lying in so promising a posi- 
tion ; the fact of its being abundantly watered 
seeming obvious from the deep valleys which 
penetrated the line of mountains. 

On reaching Sydney, Mr. Macarthur met 
Count Strzelecki at the Australian Club, and, 


finding that he had come out to explore the | 
colony in various directions, it was agreed | 


that he should join the intended expedition 
as soon as it was organized. Mr. Macarthur 
duly fitted out and sent forward a party by 
the usual overland route to Melbourne, to 
await his arrival, in order that when he had, 
as he hoped, successfully 
trict, he might have means at hand to avail | 
himself of any advantages it might offer. For 
the expedition his expenses amounted alto- | 
gether to £1,000—the purchase of six horses | 
for his own use costing alone £400. The | 
exploring party on leaving Sydney consisted of | 
Mr. Macarthur, his friend Mr. Riley, John | 
Kent, an American mulatto who had been | 
long in Mr. Macarthur’s service, and Charles | 
Tarra, an aborigine, his constant bush at- 
tendant for nearly six years, They were} 
joined on the way at Gunning, according to| 


appointment,.by Count Strzelecki and his | 


servant with a pack-horse. 

Our enterprising colonist having brought 
his little band to his sheep station at Ellers- 
lie, south of Gundagai, on the Murrumbidgee 
river, about three hundred miles from Sydney, 
they eventually started on Monday, the 2nd 
March, 1840. Each of their three pack- 
horses carried besides the pack-saddle, 180 lbs. 
baggage and stores, chiefly biscuit, bacon, 
tea, sugar, flour, soap, and instruments. After 
a short stage of eight miles, they formed their 


southern | 


| the twigs and leaves above,— 


explored the dis- | 





| stream called Wattle Creek, and took every 
‘care to construct good shelter for the night, 


the novelty of their position causing an 





activity which they often laughed at after- | 


wards. A few branches,—the larger below, 


proof cloth over all made a capital couch, 


a sheet of water- | 


and each slept well, with his thick double | 


blanket securely tied round him. The water- 
proof stretched wxder the sleeper is of the 
utmost consequence in guarding against the 
damp, 
that fine climate rises from the ground, and 
is a fruitful source of rheumatism. Busy 
settlers, with their flocks and herds, now 
gave life and animation to the scene, though 
up to the time, only six years before, when 
Mr. Macarthur first explored this locality, 
which he subsequently occupied with his 
stock, it had been unvisited by the white man. 
So rapidly had energy and _ perseverance 
converted the untrodden waste to the uses 
and even the refinements of civilized life, 


‘that at one gentleman’s station the garden 


round his pretty cottage was fragrant with 
choice roses, whose variety and beauty would 
have been highly prized in England. 

Passing Mr. P. G. King’s station, of Dut- 
zon, on the Yeven Yeven Creek, as small 
rivers, however far inland, are termed in New 
South Wales, our party followed the clear 
running Tarcutta till beyond its junction with 


| the Bago, and leaving this abundantly watered 


low ground, ascended a hill range on the 
| 4th, and reached Manes Forest, an elevated 
| table-land of basaltic formation ; well grassed 


|and offering many beautiful sites for dwelling- 


houses. From its height and exposure to the 
gales passing over the Australian Alps, of 
which it is a spur, this plateau is subject even 
in summer to sharp frost and cold winds. It 
is the line of separation for the waters flowing 
into the Murrumbidgee and thdse which feed 
| the noble Hume or Murray. On the Manes 
| creek emptying itself into the latter river, 
there is a picturesque waterfall thirty feet 
high, the dark pool below, walled in by ba- 
saltic pillars, adding in no small degree to 
the beauty of the spot. The hollow-sound- 
ing ridge known jo the natives by the signifi- 

cant name of Tumbariumbara, lies a few miles 
to the east of the Manes range. ‘The some- 
what stunted timber of this high region was, 
in bushman’s phrase, “ open forest,” not 
exceeding five trees to the acre, and chiefly 
Eucalyptus mannifera, the manna of which 
is excellent, but not yielded in sufficient 
quantity for commercial purposes. A fine 


which even in the driest season of | 
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white clay, used in the neighbourhood as a 
whitewash, was plentiful near Tambarum- 
bara, and had the quality of drying without 
cracking, even when modelled in delicate 
proportions. 

A short journey next day brought our 


travellers by an abrupt descent to the beauti- 
| ful valley of the Hume, as the river is called, 
| after its original discoverer, an enterprising 
Australian who first crossed it near where 
| Albury now stands. Known as the Hume 
from its source in the snowy mountain chains, 
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until, after receiving many tributaries, 
Murray, 
Murrumbidgee. 











it joins , 
the Murrumbidgee, thence it is properly the 
as named by Captain Sturt when 


he entered upon its broad waters from the | 
The view from the summit 
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LAND. 


GIPPS 
of this pass is perhaps one of the finest in 
| Australia. The course of the river, through 
| its magnificent open pastures, was marked 
| by the gigantic “ water gums ” and dark green 
| casuarinas ; prettily wooded hills running 
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down from the higher ranges of Mount 
Dargal and the other Alps which frowned in 
the background, one being the highest point 
in New South Wales, and whose ascent our 
explorers determined to achieve. They en- 
camped that evening at a ford a short distance 
from the station of friends, by whom the 
wayfarers were kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained. 

In the morning Mr. Riley went off with 
all the horses to the nearest blacksmith, fifty 
miles down the river. Count Strzelecki 
busied himself in making geological observa- | 
tions; Mr. Macarthur, meanwhile, with gun, 
and fishing-rod, gave substantial aid to the) 
lady of the remote homestead, whose house- | 
keeping faculties must have been called into 
sharp exercise by the sudden advent of so 
many guests. 

From among a tribe of natives encamped | 
in the neighbourhood, a youth called Jackey | 
was engaged to act as guide to the summit | 
of the mountain, and subsequently to Omeo 
Plains. The horses having been brought | 
back in safety, the party started again on the | 
gth. Crossing the broad waters of the 
Hume, and proceeding by woods and beauti- 
ful park-like plains, they rested a few hours 
at Guise’s (or Guy’s) Station, and camped on 
a ford up the river, called by the natives 
Nowang. Next day they reached the higher 
ranges of hills, where beside a small brook a 





| camp was formed under Mr. Riley’s care ; and 


at seven am. ofthe rith Mr. Macarthur and 
the Count, attended by Tarra and Jackey, 
started on their ascent of the mountain. 

The weather was intensely hot. Each 
person carried his blanket and provisions ; in 
addition Count Strzelecki had his heavy 
scientific instruments. Walking with this 
load on the back through grass two feet 
high was fatiguing work. Through a narrow 
defile they ascended the range known to the! 
natives as the particular abode of the black 
opossum, and the only part in Australia 
had been found, though the 
species is common enough in Van Diemen’s 


Land, where its fine sabie-like fur is much 
prized. The descent on the other side 
was almost perpendicular, and slippery 


withal, so that they only managed it in safety 
by clinging to the shrubs and saplings. At 





the foot they crossed a tributary of the river, 
then climbed another steep range, and de- 
scending, reached the main stream of Hume, 
on whose banks they gladly rested a couple 
of hours after their thirteen miles walk, 
which had taken them five hours to accom- 
plish. Crossing and recrossing several times, 
they at last came to the point where the actual 
ascent of the mountain began. As it was 
clear moonshine, and cool after the day’s 
intense heat, they proceeded on their difficult 
track under Jackey’s guidance until 9 p.m., 
when they halted and made a ‘fire. Tarra 
having disturbed a native pheasant or lyre- 


bird, a well-directed shot secured it for their ‘|; 


|supper. They had no water, and were 
obliged to put up with a mouthful of brandy, 
‘instead of the usual pot of tea. They started 
;next morning soon after daybreak ; on the 
way Jackey went down into a deep gully, 
and froma roaring stream, which they heard 
[but could not see, brought up a refreshing 
quart of water. After five hours of slow, 
toilsome climbing, they came to an open spot, 
|where a welcome spring enabled them to 


‘have a comfortable though late breakfast. 


This place was evidently a camping-ground 
of the blacks, who at particular seasons were 
attracted to the mountains by the supply of 
food yielded by a fat caterpillar moth, which 
clusters in myriads in the dark fissures and 
on the surface of the granite rocks. ‘This 
insect, about as large as an humble-bee, is 
called bugong, or bougang, by the aborigines, 
and gives its name to a flat-topped range at 
the head of the Tamut, or Doomut, as the 
river is termed in some maps. According to 
Dr. Bennet these moths are full of a sweet, 
nutty-flavoured yellow oil, and are obtained 
by means of smothered fires made below the 
piled-up masses of granite where the insects 
congregate, and are thus suffocated.. They 
are then placed on carefully heated ground 
to remove the wings and down, next win- 
nowed on pieces of bark, and eaten at once, 
or pounded into cakes by the natives, who 
were wont to assemble from far and near in the 
summer months to feast on the “ bugongs,” 


which seem to have been held in as high 


estimation by the Australian savage as locusts 
and palm-tree grubs are by the negroes of 
Sierra Leone. 
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By ANNA J. 


CHAPTER I.-——-THE FIRST SPRING DAY. 


THE first. spring day ! 
expression ; how it immediately suggests the | 
departure of winter, with its gloom and cold, 
and the instant arrival of the long sunny 
days of summer! In vain we are reminded 
by the cautious old proverb that “one 
swallow does not make a summer ;” it is im- | 
possible to resist the sanguine expectations 
aroused by the hopeful brightness of the first 
spring day. On such a day as this there is 
no more attractive spot than a sheltered | 
garden. Not a garden with black little plots, 
scattered singly over a damp lawn, but a good 
old-fashioned garden, walled around, with 
flower borders under the walls, and a square 
space, well stocked with vegetables and bud- 
ding gooseberry and currant bushes in the 
centre. ‘This is the place to come to on the 
first spring day, for here are found the earliest 
blossoms, the most wonderfully advanced 
vegetation, and here, walking under the north- 
ern wall, it is no exaggeration to exclaim, | 
“ Really the sun feels just like July.” 

This was the kind of garden which was 
attached to the house of Friend Lionel Old- 
field. ‘The house itself was a curious struc- | 
ture; it had been formerly a small rustic 
cottage, but had been added to from time to 
time in a very different style from the original | 
design ; so that while from one point of view | 
it still formed a very picturesque object, from. 
another the bare straight walls, the slated 
roof, and regular windows, gave one the idea 
of a model lodging-house. Many persons 
had remarked that, in this curious mixture | 
of different elements and styles, Fairmead | 
Cottage greatly resembled its owner. 

Into this walled garden, at the back ot the 
house, there walked forth on this first spring 
day Friend Lionel Oldfield and his great-niece, 
Nelly Tyrone ; and whilst the old man is un- 
tying his neat little brown paper packets of 
seeds, and Nelly is running hither and thither 
discovering the wonderful progress made 
by certain buds and blossoms during the | 
last few days, we will observe them both some 
what more narrowly. | 

As Friend Lionel Oldfield stands beside | 
the sun-dial turning over his packets of seeds, | 
and with his back towards the observer, we | 
are reminded by his straight-cut coat, his | 
neatly brushed broad-brimmed hat, and his | 


} 


How cheering is this | 


R THREE DAUGHTERS. 
BUCKLAND. 


) grey stockings carefully drawn up to. the 
| knee, without a crease in them, of the model 
lodging-house side of his cottage ; but as he 
turns round, and cries out in a loud, cheery 
voice, ‘‘ Nelly, thee idle puss, what art. thee 
doing?” showing at the same time a pair of 
bright dark eyes, beneath remarkably bushy 


| eyebrows, and a humorous and somewhat 


grotesque mouth, one thinks rather of the 
regular roof, the glimmering little case- 
ments overhung with roses and Virginian 
creeper, which formed the. rustic cottage of a 
former time. The fact is that Friend Lionel 
Oldfield is a compound being, and no one 


















finds it. more difficult than he does himself. | 


sometimes to make both sides of his cha- 
racter harmonize. Originally, that is in his 
younger years, he was a good-looking, im- 
pulsive young man, warm-hearted and warm- 


| tempered too, a little perhaps of what in those 


days used to be called “dashing,” but still 
thoroughly sound and faithful, a favourite 
wherever he went from his ready wit and 
genial manners. Howis it then that such an 
individual appears before us in the dress of a 


| sect, the characteristics of which are so very 


different ? 

The truth is that he happened to meet 
with a fair young Friend, who appeared 
to him so far above all other women that he 
could not rest until he had made her his 
wife. In the accomplishment of this object 
he made up his mind to join the body to 
which she belonged. And for this let no one 
blame him, for Lionel Oldfield was no hypo- 
crite ; he sincerely believed that he should 
henceforth become a detter as well as a happier 
man, and the result justified this belief. The 
religious earnestness of those with whom he 


| now came in contact ; the new views of truths 


he had never thoroughly understood before ; 
the higher objects which were set forth as the 
aim of life, and the self-restraint which. he 
now for the first time learned to practise, 
were all eminently beneficial to the young 
Lionel. This he soon perceived, and far 
from being satisfied with assuming the out- 
ward garb merely in order to recommend 
himself to Christiana Penforth and her 
friends, he threw himself with all his im- 
pulsive nature into the whole of the principles 
and practice of Quakerism. It was not 
always easy though for Lionel to conform his 
life and character to the spirit and habits of 
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this religious body. He was a member of! county town, and he had resided here for 
the Peace Society, but he was much given, many years. 

nevertheless, to doubling up his fists when he _—_He occupied himself with his garden, and 
heard of any mean or cruel action, and ex- with what may be called out-of-door scien- 
pressing at the same time a violent desire “ to tific pursuits; the book from which he deriv ed 
punch the head” of the perpetrator. He his knowledge on these subjects being “the 
professed the freest democratic principles, | great green book of nature” only. Besides 
but nearly got into great trouble at a recent his wanderings in search of botanical and 
election, through his use of intimidating geological specimens, he paid many visits to 
language in order to force votes from inde- the poor of Fairmead, and was as well ac- 
pendent electors. If any one had asked him quainted with all their habits and _ necessities 
his views on the subject of music, he would as he was with those of every bird or animal 
have replied that he considered the Friends found in the neighbourhood. Every “ first 
to be quite right in prohibiting its use, it being day” and every “fifth day” in the week he 
one of the arts by which Satan attempted to drove his little chaise over to Dulford, with 
lead men to perdition; but, nevertheless, his wife Christiana beside him, to attend the 
Friend Lionel might often be heard quietly “ Friends’ meeting ;” and once a year, in the 
humming an old song to himself while he month of May, they paid a visit to London 
worked in his garden; and sometimes on a to join the great yearly gathering of Friends, 
fine October morning, as he threw open the and to take a part in the business which is 
casement windows at an early hour, and felt transacted on such occasions. Every one 
the fresh breezes blow, he had been known knows that one of the most important objects 
to break forth into a loud hunting song, pull- of these meetings is to introduce young people 
ing himself up short, however, even in the to one another, and to form for them suit- 
very middle of the tally-ho chorus, as the able engagements; and in all these matters 

recollection of his “principles” came into Friend Lionel took a most lively interest. For 
his mind. If ever Friend Lionel happened some months before the merry month of May 

to pay a visit to Fairmead Abbey, to consult arrived he was constantly busy in his mind 

with the Marquis of Dulford about some so- arranging and sorting all the young Friends 

ciety that was to be set on’ foot, or to ask a whom he knew anything about, and at every 

subscription for some charitable object, he moment as ready with such a question as, 

never failed to keep his hat most firmly fixed “Christiana, my love, what dost thee think of 
upon his head during the whole of the inter- Jacob Penforth and Rachel Field?” Of 
view; but should it occur, as it often did, that course these arrangements were often discon- 

little old Miss. Coney, his opposite neighbour, certed by the different views of the parties 

came out of her gate just at the time that most interested in them; and still Friend 

Lionel Oldfield was leaving his house, off Lionel was quite as well pleased as though 

went the broad-brim immediately in a most his ideas had been adopted; but it was only 

polite bow. It never occurred to Friend necessary for some young friend to hint to 

Lionel to widen his principles, so asto make Lionel Oldfield of the direction which his 

his practice more easy ; he was fartoo honest wishes took, and the good man could not rest 

a man for that ;, he had decided in his own until he had brought things to a favourable 








'| yearly income. He took this cottage, there-; It must be observed that Friend Lionel 


mind the standard at which he ought to aim. conclusion. 

He believed it to be the true one, and he All this while Friend Lionel is waiting with 
struggled bravely to bring all his life and_ his seeds spread out upon the sun-dial, anxious 
conduct up to it. Goodness and truth had to make use of the first spring day to put 
first met him in this outward guise, and it is them into the softened earth; and Nelly 
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not to be wondered at, therefore, if he con- Tyrone is still running hither and thither, ex- 
sidered that this was their most appropriate claiming, with delighted surprise, as she dis- 
garb, and henceforth adopted itas his own. (covers that there are long shoots on the 


| 
The fox-hunting, hard-drinking squire, his climbing roses, that the gooseberry bushes | 


father, had died soon after his son’s marriage, | are actually coming into leaf, and that the 
leaving his property so encumbered with debt | primroses and hepaticas are allin bloom. At 
that Lionel resolved to sell the family estate, | length Lionel Oldfield called again, “ Nell, 
and after paying in full every one of his/ thee idle puss, whit art thee doing? ‘come 
father’s creditors, he found a sufficient sum | here, I say, and tell me where to sow this 
remaining to bring him in a moderate candytuft.” 


fore, at Fairmead, a large village near the|had never successfully conquered the diffi- 
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culty about the pronouns. By the time he 
joined the Friends he had forgotten all the 
English grammar he had learned at school, 
and could’ not be brought to see the dis- 
tinction between the nominative and accusa- 
tive in the second person singular. So, after 
blundering for a while between the “thee” and 
the “thou,” he decided at last upon dropping 
the latter altogether. “It is more simple,” he 
said, “and what the Friends aim at in their 
language is simplicity ; besides, in five cases 
out of ten I shall then probably be right.” 
So he called again, in a louder voice than 
before, * Nell, don’t thee hear? Thee must 
come and tell me where thee thinkest these 
things will look best.” 

“Oh, uncle,” exclaimed Nelly, running to 
him, “ you can’t think how beautifully every- 
thing is coming on! It is so delightful, and 
doesn’t it feel like summer? I should like 
to stay out of doors all day. The air is so 
soft, and the sky so blue; don’t you think 
winter is really gone now?” 

“T can’t say, child,” replied her uncle, “but 
I am afraid not; it doesn’t often give way so 
easily as that. There always seems to be a 
few tussles between the winter and spring be- 
fore old Winter gives it up at last, and I expect 
he will get the better of the warm weather 
now in a day or two.” 

“ Ah, uncle,” said Nelly, “that is just how 
old people always speak ; as soon as ever you 
think you are going tohave something youhave 
been wishing for, they tell you that you are to 
expect a disappointment; and when you have 
really got what you wanted, they say, Ah! 
your enjoyment won’t last; it will not be at 
all what you fancied it would be.” 

“‘T don’t think thee often hears me speak 
like that, Nell,” replied Lionel Oldfield ; 
“there are not many things that I have much 
wished for in mylife, it is true, but these things I 
have had ; and so far from being disappointed 
in them, they have turned out far better than 
I have expected or deserved.” 

“Then why is it that people will talk like 
that, uncle?” asked Nelly Tyrone. 

Lionel Oldfield considered a moment or 
two, turning over and over the packets of 
seeds upon the face of the sun-dial, and at 
length he said,— 

“There are some people, Nelly, who are 
made up of nothing but desires ; all their life 


consists in thinking of what they should like, | 


and in trying to get it; and it’s always some- 
thing with which they may please them- 
selves. Any one who lives such a life as 
this must be unhappy, and is sure to be dis- 
appointed.” 


“ But why, uncle?” asked Nelly. “I don’t 
see that it must be.” 

‘“*T believe it is just this,” replied Lionel 
Oldfield : “we were sent into the world for 
something very different ; and the fact is that 
we never can be happy in only striving to 
please ourselves with this and that, because 
it’s not what we were intended.for. Thee 
just put a ploughboy to sew one of thy 
aunt Christiana’s fine muslin neckerchiefs, 
and set her to hold the plough for a few hours ; 
why, they’d both be groaning over their work 
presently. ‘It’s all weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable,’ they’d say, and so it would be, 
for it’s not what they were intended for, and 
all their hopes in it would be sure to fail. So 
it is with all of us when we do not strive to 
find out what we really have to do in this 
world, and to do it.” 

“But what are we to do, then?” asked 
Nelly. “ Mamma is always telling us we 
ought to be making the most of all our ad- 
vantages to improve ourselves.” 

“T was reading the other day in an old 
book,” replied Lionel Oldfield, “something 
like this sentence,—‘ Our life on earth should 
consist in an habitual recollection of God, 
and intention to serve Him, and this turns 
everything to gold. Weare apt to think we 
should be great and happy if we could only 
attain to this and that; but washing plates 
and cleaning shoes are high and happy em- 
ployments if performed in a right spirit. If 
three angels were sent to earth, they would 
feel perfect indifference who should perform 
the part of prime minister, parish minister, 
or watchman.’ What do thee think of that, 
Nell?” 

“T think we ought to set to work and sow 
these seeds at once, uncle, for that is cer- 
tainly what we now intended to do,” Nelly 
Tyrone. 

“ Right, child, quite right ; a time to speak 
and a time to refrain,” replied Lionel Old- 
field. ‘Thee take the basket, and hold the 
papers while I put the seeds in.” 

Lionel Oldfield and Nelly Tyrone had been 


‘busily occupied for some time in drawing little 


circles with a stick upon the mould, and then 
scattering the seeds carefully into the small 
trench thus formed, when a lady opened the 
green door leading into the house, and came 
out into the garden. This was Christia:.a 
| Oldfield; and any one who had observed her 
_as she quietly stepped along the garden path, 
|between the budding gooseberry bushes, 
/would not perhaps have so much wondered 
|at the influence which she had had over the 
|life of Lionel Oldfield. She was now no 
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longer young, but her eyes retained their 
sweet expression, and her complexion the 
pretty softness and clearness of her youth, 
while her figure and walk had still the re- 
markable elegance and grace which had dis- 
tinguished her thirty years ago. She was a 
woman of whom there is little to say, for she 
had no strong points or striking characteris- 
tics; and yet, without an idea of governing 





Christiana Oldfield turned over the pages 
of Mrs. Tyrone’s letter, and then she read 
the following passage :— 

“Ah! how I envy you the quiet and re- 
pose of your rural residence! This is just 
what I now desire—a cottage in some se- 
cluded village like Fairmead, where we may 
dwell awhile, and:reap the fruits we have de- 
rived during:our sojourn in this land of philo- 


any one, she influenced and controlled almost | sophical thought,: Olivia and . Charlotte 
all who came within her sphere. She never | would, I suppose, regret to leave the advan- 
urged. upon others the duty of cultivating ‘tages they have here so abundantly imbibed, 
certain excellences, or pointed out to them | but I am going to be very determined about 
their own deficiences, but she was in herself it, for constant. impressions are continually 
so genuinely: high-minded, reverent, patient,| being effaced; time and repose are now 
and believing, so full of purity and truth, that needed to give them permanency, Will you, 
low and. evil.:natures. were. unconsciously | therefore, good and dear aunt, ask uncle 
raised from their littleness in intercourse with | Lionel toyinquire for us if there is any small 
her, and found their thoughts strangely busied | rural residence to be had in your vicinity, and 


with more serious and exalted themes. 





said Christiana Oldfield, addressing her hus- 
band and Nelly. 


ing off the flower-bed. 
home?” 

“Thy mother speaks much of her wish to 
return,” replied Christiana Oldfield, ‘ and 
says she is longing for a quiet home in some 
secluded English village. She wishes to know, 
Lionel, if there is any cottage in Fairmead 
which she can take for a while.” 

“Here?” exclaimed Friend Lionel, lift- 
ing up his shaggy eyebrows ; “does she really 
talk of coming here ?” 

“ Oh, how delightful!” cried Nelly ; “ then 
I can be with them without leaving you. Do 
think of a house, uncle; there is old Mrs. 
Parry’s empty, let us go and take it this after- 
noon.” 

“It would please us well if we could keep 
thee near us, my child,” said Christiana Old- 
field. 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Lionel. “ Nell’s well, 
enough ; we don’t want’ to part with her. 
But let me look at the letter, love.” Chris- 
tiana handed her husband the letter, and he 
glanced hastily down the first page, turned | 
the sheet over, and ran his eye down the| 
second and third ; then pushing the three or| 
four sheets of paper of which the letter was | 
composed into his wife’s hands, Friend Lionel | 
exclaimed,— | 

“What dost thee give me all that for ? can’t | 
thee first find out the part I want to see, and | 
read it to me?’ Then, seeing Nelly look 
somewhat surprised, he continued, ‘“ Thee 
see, Nell, I was always an idle fellow, and I 
can’t begin improving my mind now.” 


“Are they coming 





“From mamma!” exclaimed Nelly, jump- 
y, Jump-| 


let us know ? Our circle in Bonn is very wide ; 


“Here is a letter from Caroline Tyrone,” |it is time we retired to one more circum- 


scribed.” 

“ A nice derangement of epjtaphs, certainly, 
as Mrs, Malaprop says,” remarked Friend 
Lionel. 

“ Whois she ?” inquired his wife. 

“No one thee knowest, love,” replied 
Lionel. ‘I have never heard of her since I 
saw thee.” 

“ But now, uncle, do let us all go into the 
village this afternoon, and look for a house 
for mamma, and then we can write and tell her 
we have got one, and they will be obliged to 
come home.” 

** We will see,” answered her uncle. 


CHAPTER II.—OVER THE WATER 


LEAVING the village of Fairmead, we must 
take a flying trip through Belgium, and pay 
a visit to the city of Bonn, beside the Rhine. 
At one of the houses in the Coblenzer Strasse 
we will inquire for Mrs, Tyrone, She is at 
home ; and on ascending the. staircase to a 
sitting-room on the second story, we. shall 
find her seated before a table covered with 
books, having a German dictionary about 
the size of a family Bible open before her. 
With the aid of this ponderous volume Mrs. 
Tyrone is endeavouring to read a child’s tale 
in German. The story itself is about as 
interesting as the English romance usually 
found in spelling-books, and which always 
commences, “ John is a good boy; he has a 
hat, and a cat, and a dog,” &c. 

But Mrs. Tyrone is learning German, and 
she devotes from one to two hours a day to 
the perusal of this little book, besides taking 
every opportunity of endeavouring to speak 
the language, being persuaded that a nine 
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months’ residence in the country must neces- 


sarily insure correctness and fluency. 

Mrs. Tyrone is a woman of whom it is diffi- 
cult to speak ; not because there is so little 
to be said about her, but on account of the 
many words necessary in order to describe 
all her aspirations, her views, her studies, 
her sympathies and systems, her reforms and 
exhortations. 

Perhaps a hint as to what she really is may 
be derived from certain words, once quoted by 
Friend Lionel, after he had been sitting still 
for a long time listening to his niece’s con- 
versation. Rising suddenly from his chair, 
the good Friend struck his broad palm with 
some violence on the table as he exclaimed, 
“Caroline, thou speakest as one of the 
foolish women speaketh ;” and then, turning 
round, he left the room and went out into his 
garden. 

In a few words, then, Mrs. ‘Tyrone was a 
foolish woman. But by this it must not be 
understood that she was simply a woman pos- 
sessing few natural gifts. ‘The man to whom 
two talents were given was quite as wise as 
the one entrusted with ten ; and no human 
being who finds and occupies his own place 
aright, be it ever so small a niche, can on 
any ground be called foolish. Ah! how wise 
and prudent are many of those dutiful and 
loving natures who by the very power of their 
goodness and affection, can foresee dangers, 
read the thoughts and feelings of others, give 
good counsel, guide and govern, and who 
yet are hidden in some small and modest 
sphere, which they fitly adorn and fill ! 

But Mrs. Tyrone was a foolish woman in 
that she neither rightly understood herself, 
her position, nor her duties; and to make 
her folly plain, it must be added that she never 
had made any attempt to find out what she 
was, and what she had to do; for every one 
who sincerely seeks to do this will surely 
find. 

Of course, among all her “ views” Mrs. 
Tyrone had “ religious views.” In fact, she 
had had a great many religious views in her 
time, for these vapoury clouds were driven 
into all manner of different shapes and forms, 
according to the quarter from which the pre- 
vailing winds of doctrine happened to be 
blowing. In Mrs. Tyrone’s earlier days she 
had held “ decidedly evangelical views,” and 
was much given to reading small religious 
biographies ; but coming into contact witH a 
breeze from Oxford, she began to be of 
opinion that it was better to hold some doc- 
trines in reserve, and to attend more to the 


directions and guidance of the Church. 
Vi. 
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Later, she had been taken with the view of 
“muscular Christianity,” and diligently read 
all the novels on this subject ; and now, since 
she had spent some months in Germany, she 
had begun to “ question” (as she called it) 
certain historical facts of Christianity. In 
her secret heart, if the truth must be told, 
she was rather frightened at herself for enter- 
taining these “ views ;” still they had a charm 
for her in their very dangerousness, and she 
enjoyed the idea that she was more “ enlight- 
ened,” and considerably “in advance” of 
some of her friends in England, because she 
ventured in “ where angels fear to tread.” 

Mrs. Tyrone had three daughters, the 
eldest being now about nineteen. Hername 
was Olivia Cromwell Tyrone. It so happened 
that she had made her first appearance in this 
world just after Carlyle’s great work on the 
Protector had come out, and Mrs. Tyrone 
having read the book had begun forthwith to 
worship the hero, and decided that her child 
should be called after him. It was some- 
what of a disappointment at the time that 
Olivia was a girl instead of a boy, because 
Mrs. Tyrone had also determined, if she had 
had a son, to bring him up as a patriot. 

This trial was, however, of short duration, 
because Mrs. Tyrone’s mind a few years 
afterwards was much exercised on the sub- 
ject of female education ; and having arrived 
at, or rather, having adopted the conclusion 
that women had never been allowed fair play 
in the cultivation of their minds, and that 
great things might yet be expected of them, 
could they only receive the same training as 
is given to men, she felt rejoiced that she had 
such a daughter as Olivia on whom to try the 
experiment. 

The best masters were therefore procured 
for Olivia, and later she had attended the 
classes and lectures of a lady’s college, where 
she passed many very thorough examinations 
with great success. Olivia was a girl of much 
mental power, and unusually capable of grasp- 
ing the subject she had in hand, her reason 
also had been trained for combat, and she 
could pursue an argument with force and 
dexterity. She fully satisfied both Mrs. Tyrone, 
and all others interested in the subject, as to 
the equal mental power of men and women 
under the same training. But yet Mrs. 
Tyrone, foolish woman as she was, could not 
but acknowledge that there was a something, 
she did not know what, wanting in her 
daughter. She did not like to hear Olivia 
talk as she sometimes did ; she did not like 
the feeling that her daughter despised her ; 
and she could not approve of Olivia’s inde- 
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horte! her daughter on the ‘subject of proper | Mrs. Tyrone had begun Charlotte’s education 
respect to parents, and reproved her freedom | herself, but ever since Olivia had completed 
of speech and action. her college course, Charlotte had been con- 
Nelly Tyrone was the second daughter.|sidered as the pupil of her eldest sister; 
Her real name was Eleanore, for she had been} besides which she had attended several 
called after Tennyson’s “Eleanore ”—the| different classes in a German school in 
“swan-like,” “‘serene, imperial Eleanore ;” but | Bonn. 
as, when Nelly grey up, she turned out to be} Of course there had once been an indivi- 
the very reverse of “serene and imperial,” | dual named Mr. Tyrone, but as no one ever 
or even, as yet, “swan-like,” the long name | thought much about him while he was living, 
was dropped for its more homely abbrevia- | so his name was rarely mentioned now that 
tion, Nelly. Mrs. Tyrone’s own opinion of her|he was no more. He was the son of a sister 
daughter Nelly was that she was “ common- | of Lionel Oldfield, who had married a half-pay 
place,” a great fault in her eyes ; and she had | Irish captain. During his earlier years he 
striven, therefore, to develope Nelly’s origi-| had chiefly distinguished himself by getting 
nality and imagination by causing her to read | into pecuniary diffic ulties, out of which he 
aloud to her page after page of poetry. | had been frequently assisted by Lionel Old- 
Whether Mrs. Tyrone found that to educate | field ; but these troubles c eased on his marriage 
two daughters for the sake of proving the| with Caroline Watkins, the only daughter of 
equality of the masculine and feminine in-|a rich London merchant. 
tellect was unnecessary, or whether she| From that time he subsided contentedly 
feared the result of the experiment in Nelly’s| into the position of a mere cipher in his 
case, she did not explain ; at all events, she} household. He constantly heard his wife 
had been left to the instructions of a daily | spoken of as “ such a very superior person” by 
governess, who chanced to be a clever and} the members of the clique to which she then 
well-informed woman. For the rest, Nelly | belonged, and he did not doubt in his own 
was supposed to resemble her grandfather, | mind but that she possessed all the attributes 
the Irish half-pay captain. She was lively,| which he heard ascribed to her. He: might 
warm-hearted, very impulsive, and thoroughly | sometimes have wished for a companion a 
heedless ; but she was affectionate and good- | little more genial and suited to his compre- 
humoured, always being ready to make her- hension, but he believed in her superiority, 
self useful at home, and willing to wait on|and yielded himself to her guidance. 
her mother, and so Mrs. Tyrone was content | During the years of their married life, Mr. 
to leave heralone. She was now about seven-| and Mrs. Tyrone had resided at Peckham, 
teen, but was unformed and girlish for her} but since her husband’s death Mrs. Tyrone 
age—quite childish, her mother thought some- | had had no fixed place of abode. 
times. After the expedition to Germany had} While Mrs. Tyrone was poring over her 
been planned, Nelly chanced to fall ill, and| huge dictionary, she heard rather a heavy 
Mrs. Tyrone had gladly accepted the R ai |footstep ascending the stairs, and presently 
posal of Christiana Oldfield to keep Nelly| there wasa tap at the door. 
with her during the residence of her mother | “ Here in,” said Mrs. Tyrone, 
and sisters on ‘the Continent. | The door was opened, and the broad 
Mrs. ‘T'yrone’s vexation at the “common-| shoulders and smooth round face of the Herr 
placeness ” of Nelly was somewhat mitigated | Professor Wolken appeared in the doorway. 
by the unusual precocity of her third daughter,} ‘Good morning, madam,” said the pro- 
Charlotte Bronte Tyrone. This young lady /| fessor in English ; “how do you do?” 
was now fifteen, but from her childhood she| ‘Guten Morgen, mein Herr Professor,” re- 
had been considered as an infant prodigy.| plied Mrs. Tyrone. “ Pray take a seat.” 
At five years of age she could recite long} ‘You are much in reading occupied,” said 
passages from Shakspere and other poets, | the professor, glancing at the books upon the 
giving all the proper action, and standing}table. “ ‘Pardon me, that I thus upon you 
forth in the midst of an: admiring circle of | break in.’ 
Mrs. Tyrone’s friends ; besides which she had} “Ich stud-e-yen Deutsch,” answered Mrs. 
a wonderful turn for mimicry, and could i imi-_| Tyrone, looking up at the professor with 
tate the voice and manner of any one she had | what she thought was an intelligent smile. 
once seen ; added to these gifts she possessed| “So,” exclaimed Professor Wolken. “Sie 
what her mother called a “remarkably in-| studiren Deutsch—that is good, very good, for 
quiring mind,” which led her to pry into and | it is hard a strange language to learn when 
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one so far from the birth has travelled. It 


was too late when I began English to learn.” 
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her age, and her small, black, bead-like eyes, 
and her retroussé nose, betrayed at once the 


“Ich leby wiel es,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, | young lady of an “ inquiring” mind. 


with enthusiasm. 

The learned professor did not quite under- 
stand this last remark, and he concluded, 
therefore, that it had been made in English 
and so he said,— 

“You have in English so many words, 
that it is impossible for a foreigner all of them 
to learn. You have one word for the animal, 
another for the flesh when it before you on 
the table is placed. So have you also a lan- 
guage for the sublime, but another for your 
daily life. The English is a beautiful lan 


guage, it is so full of words; it so discrimi- | 


nates.” 

“Aber ich--prefer the German,” replied 
Mrs. ‘Tyrone ; “it is more expressive, and 
the literature besides is so rich ;” and she put 


, 


her hand as she spoke on thé little book in| 


the wonderfully large type, which she was 
engaged in translating. 

‘*A language which is derived from the 
union of two races is always more full of 
vigour and polish,” said the professor, * than 


one which is the outcome of a single people. | 


You have in the English the Saxon element 
for strength and the French for elegance.” 

** But I much prefer the Saxon element to 
the French,” replied Mrs. Tyrone; “the Saxon 
expletives are so forcible and expressive. 
Do you not think so, mein Herr ?” 

Professor Wolken bowed. 

“For my part,” continued Mrs. Tyrone, 
“T should be perfectly content to dispense 
with the French element altogether in our 
language ; for whatever we may obtain in 
elegance by its presence we surely lose in 
power.” 

As the professor was a ‘sufficiently good 
philologist to be aware that nearly all the 
words in Mrs. Tyrone’s remarks were derived | 
from the “ French element,’ he concluded | 
that she must have intended to say just the| 
opposite to what she actually did, and there- | 
fore observed, with another bow,— 

“It is quite good for the ladies ; strength 
is for the man, elegance for the woman.” 

This little conversation was interrupted 
here by the entrance of Olivia and Charlotte 
Tyrone. As this is the first appearance of 
these young ladies, it may be as well, 
perhaps, to say that Olivia was a dark- 
complexioned, black-haired girl, under the 
middle height, somewhat thickly made, with 
clear bright eyes, and a well-cut nose and 
mouth. Charlotte was taller than her sister, 
thin and angular, as is common with girls at 





“The professor and I have been having 
such a delightful conversation on the con- 
| struction of the English language,’ remarked 
Mrs. Tyrone, addressing her daughters, after 
| “*guten morgens” and bows had been ex- 
|changed with Herr Wolken. “I am quite 
| sorry you were both out, for I think it is 
| always so improving to young peopie tolisten 
ito really intelligent conversation.—Do not 
| you, mein Herr?” 

“We have been up the river to Konigs 
|winter with the Thalbergs,” said Olivia 
| Tyrone ; “ we met with them just outside the 





| house, and they asked us to join them.” 
* With the Thalbergs?” said Mrs. Tyrone, 


|“ and to Konigswinter ; I thought you were 


going for a walk.” 

“ And we thought just the same, mamma,” 
said Charlotte, “ when we set out.” 

“You ought to have told me you were 


| going to Kénigswinter with the Thalbergs,” 
' replied Mrs. Tyrone, “ because you know very 


well I do not approve of them as friends for 
my daughters.” 

“* How could we tell you when we did not 
know it ourselves?” asked Charlotte. 

“Tt is of no consequence to prolong the 
discussion,” said Olivia, decisively. ‘We 
have been there and are come back again, and 
that is all that need be said upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“Ah, mein Herr Professor,” cried Mrs. 
Tyrone, as she saw the learned man rising to 
take leave,” surely you are not going, dite; 
stay a little longer, and give us the oppor- 
tunity of hearing some more of your remarks. 
I consider it such an advantage for my 
daughters.” 

“Madame, you are very good,” replied 
the professor, taking out his watch and look- 
ing- at it, “but I must indeed go, I have 
promised.” 

“You have I am sure, so many engage- 
ments, that we ought not to press you; still, 
if you could give us the pleasure of your 
company a little longer—but I dare say you 
have a lecture or a class at the university, or 
perhaps some philosophical meeting that calls 
you away. Is it not so?” said Mrs. Tyrone. 

“No, Madam,” replied the professor, with 
a bow, “it is not a University engagement, 
but it is something in the house, the home, 
as you call it. Frau Wolken has to day all 
the rooms washed, and I have her promised 
the mattresses and cushions to beat.” 

“ Ah, how delightful it is to see that great 
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ass are not above such humble employ- 
ments!” said Mrs. Tyrone. “It is so im- 
proving.” 

“ But I must not forget that I came here,” 
said Professor Wolken, “to say that the pro- 
fessorinn shall have much pleasure to see you, 
madam, and the Fraulein to her coffee party 
on Wednesday afternoon.” 

* Pray give our compliments to madam the 
professorinn,” 
we shall be most happy to come ; and so we 
shall—shall we not ?” she continued address- 
ing her daughters, who made noreply. “It is 
so improving to hear the colloquial German 
spoken.” 

The professor took his leave and went to) 
his home, where he found the little grass- plot | 
at the back of the house covered with mat- 
tresses, pillows, cushions, &c. ; and taking a| 
stout stick, ke spent a few hours, beating out | 
the dust from these, with an energy that| 
showed he well understood the distinction be- 
tween the “ich” and the “nicht ich,” or of 
the manner in which the action should pass| 
over from the agent to the object. 

Mrs. Tyrone, as soon as the professor left, 
had prepared a little speech, which she| 
meant to have addressed to her daughters, 
on the subject of their trip to K6nigswinter, 
the objectionable Thalbergs, and various 
other more general subjects, when Charlotte 
descried the postman approaching the house, 
and almost immediately after a letter was 
brought to Mrs. Tyrone. 

** From Nelly,” said she as she took it, and | 
an observer might have noticed that she 
looked a little uneasy. 

She opened the letter and read it 
through, without noticing the questions of 
her daughters—“ What does Nelly say?” 
” What i is she doing?” &c 

* Nelly i is so impulsive,” said Mrs. Tyrone | 
at last; “I wonder she does not remember | 
how much I have said to her about jumping | 
to conclusions. It is so childish.” 

“ But what conclusion has she jumped to| 
now, mamma?” asked Charlotte, who became 
more and more impatient to read her sister’s 
letter. 

“‘ Why, she seems to have quite laid hold | 
of the idea that we are coming back to Eng- | 
land,” said Mrs. Tyrone, still holding the letter | 


”» 


_in her hand, “ and of course she is wild at the | 


| 
notion of seeing us again: you know, she| 


never would learn to moderate her transports. | 
I-really think we shall be obliged to gratify | 
her and go back.” | 
“Leave Bonn!” exclaimed Olivia. “I hope | 
you are not thinking of that, mamma ; and as | 


said Mrs. Tyrone, “and say} 
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for Nelly, why don’t you send for ian to come 
out here to us? she is wasting all her time at 
uncle Lionel’s.’ 

“ That is true,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “and 
I have been just thinking how nice it would be 
if you could teach her a little now with Char- 
lotte; I don’t mean for her to learn lessons, 
you know, but I am certain her mind must be 
very unformed.” 

“Of course,” said Olivia, ‘‘of course it is, 
| when she has had no mental training what- 
|ever; but I don’t see what’s to hinder you 
from having her out here. It would be much 
more mproving for her.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, “ but I think 
we should all be the better for a little retire- 
ment now, that we may reap the fruits we 
'have imbibed. For my own part, I think a 
pretty little cottage in a country village, where 
we could have a little society, and spend the 
rest of the day in mental improvement, would 
be very nice indeed just now.” 

“ A cottage in a village!” cried Charlotte. 
* T never heard of such an absurd idea.” 

“It would be the life of a vegetable,” said 
Olivia. “I can’t think what you mean 
mama, by proposing such a thing; you must 





| be out of your senses.” 


“That is a very improper way to address 
your mother, Olivia,” said Mrs. Tyrone. 
‘There are many reasons, which you do not 


understand, that make it very desirable for 


us to settle at Fairmead for a while, and be- 
come better acquainted with your uncle and 
aunt there. We are their only relations on 
your uncle’s side, you know.” 

“Tf you would only be good enough just 
to mention what the reasons are why you 
wish to go to Fairmead, we should then be 
in a position to judge whether it was desir- 
able or no to leave Bonn,” said Olivia. 

“Another thing is, that Mrs.—-I mean 
Frau—Altdorf does not expect us to remain 
here after next month— — 

“ But why not?” interrupted Olivia. 

“Tt seems she understood me to say, when 
I paid her about a fortnight ago, that we 
should be leaving then.” 

“There are other lodgings to be had in 
Bonn,” said Charlotte. 

« And from Nelly’s letter,” continued Mrs. 
| Tyrone, “I find that your uncle has already 
seen a house at Fairmead which he thinks 
would suit us, so you see it’s as good as settled 
| for us, which always shows that it is the right 
| thing to do,” 

“ Mamma,” said Olivia a little while after- 
wards, “I do wish you would be straight for- 
ward. Why could you not have told us that 
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you wished to return to chins and live at | cloth shawl and grey silk bonnet, and hasten- 


Fairmead ?’ 


|ing to the window, she began to pull down 


“I knew I should meet with nothing but|the green and white blind, tapping at the 


Opposition,’ 


’ said Mrs. Tyrone, in a plaintive |same time on the glass in order to attract 


voice, “and it is so disagreeable to have you | her husband’s attention, who was examining 


arguing about everything I propose.’ 

“Tt is much worse to be mean and under- 
hand,” replied Olivia. 

“That is not the way to speak to your 
mother, Olivia,” said Mrs. Tyrone. “I am 
certain this move is all for the best, and most 
opportune ; and the way in which things have 
turned out, your uncle finding the house and 
all, shows that it was intended to be.” 

* Nonsense!” said Olivia. 

“Jt’s not nonsense,” replied her mother. 
“ Whatever you may say, uncle Lionel has a 
pretty little fortune, and he’s getting an old 
man now, and it’s time we looked after him 
alittle. He has plenty of nieces and nephews 
on his wife’s side, please to remember, and 
he might leave everything to them any day. 
I do not mean that we are to live at Fair- 
mead for the rest of our lives, far from it ; but 
if we have @ house there, and live in it for a 
while, it will at any rate remind him of us.” 

“Tf that is your reason for going to Fair- 
mead,” exclaimed Olivia, “all I can say is 
that it isa most low and despicable one, and 
I will have nothing to do with any designs 
upon uncle Lionel, and so I give you notice 
at once ;” and with these words Olivia Tyrone 
left the room. 

Mrs. Tyrone, like all truly foolish women, 
delighted in a little manceuvring. There were 
many reasons why she wished now to leave 
Bonn; money was running rather short, and as- 
sociations had been formed which she desired 


to break off; besides these, the desirability | 


of cultivating her uncle Lionel’s favour had 
weighed much upon her mind of late. 


daughters, and rather than encounter this, 


she had plotted so to arrange all her plans | t 
| other day, in the lane across Clayhill ?” 


that when the time came they should be com- 


pelled to submit, and she thought she had | 


managed it very cleverly. 


CHAPTER III.—THE WILLOWS, 


ANOTHER spring day, as soft and balmy as| 
the first, and the afternoon sunshine is pouring | 
in at the low, wide window of the little par-| 


But | 
she expected a strong opposition from her | 


the new shoots on a climbing rose outside. 

“ Art thee ready?” exclaimed Lionel, as he 
turned round and saw his wife. 

“Ves,” she replied; “the child has not 
;come down-stairs yet, but she will be here 


| directly, I have no doubt.” 


Christiana Oldfield stirred up the fire and 
swept up the grate, and then she opened the 
front door and stood for a minute or two 
waiting on the step. 

“Oh, do stopa little,” cried Neily Tyrone’s 
voice from the top of the narrow staircase. 
“Uncle and aunt, are you ready? Iam so 
sorry, but I can’t find my gloves.” 

“ We will wait for thee then,” replied her 
aunt. 

“Come along, Nell,” cried her uncle, im- 
patiently ; “if thee don’t make haste, we shall 
go on.” 

“Oh, I’m coming, I’m coming,” called 
Nelly, as she began to descend the stairs with 
all speed, holding her gloves in her hand 
while she attempted to fasten the buttons of 
her jacket, and dropping a golosh from one 
foot, which fell down into the passage. 

“ Come, child,” cried her uncle, “‘ do make 
haste; what art thee doing, dropping thy 
shoes about that way.” 

“Tt’s my golosh,” replied Nelly, picking it 
up and endeavouring to fix it on her foot. 
“You see, they were originally Olivia's, and 
are too large for me, so I hope you won't 
mind my scuffling a bit as I walk.” 

“‘ But where are thy walking boots?” asked 
her aunt; “thou needest not put on thy 
goloshes to walk to the Willows.” 

* No,” replied Nelly, “and I should not 
have done so, but don’t you remember that 
dreadful bog which uncle and I got into the 


“But surely Rebecca has cleaned thy 
boots since then ?” said Christiana. 

“No, aunt, she has not, but it was not her 
fault, for I took them off down-stairs, and I 
was going to take them to herin the kitchen, 
but I popped them into the clock-case, in- 
tending to fetch them afterwards, and I really 


lour in Lionel Oldfield”s cottage, putting out | believe they are there now.’ 


the fire, and threatening to turn the colours of | 


“ Thee art a dirty, idle puss, then, and thee 


the green mossy patterned carpet, and to/ ought to be ashamed of thyself,” said Nelly’s 


cause the untimely fading of the little pink | uncle. 


In the meantime her aunt went 


rose buds on the chintz curtains and cushions. | quietly up-stairs, and brought down the 
. Presently Christiana Oldfield entered the /|neatest pair of new boots, and putting them 


small parlour, dressed in her dove- coloured | before N elly, she said,— 
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“ Thou canst wear mine, no doubt, my | 
child. Thou canst not go out with that old | 
pair of goloshes on thy feet.” 

Then opening the door of the tall old- 
fashioned clock-case, which stood at the foot 
of the stairs, she took out a pair of boots, | 
white with the thickly encrusted clay and | 
mud, and carrying them into the kitchen, re- 
quested the old servant to clean them. 

Nelly looked vexed and ashamed when 
her aunt came back, and she had succeeded 
in putting on Christiana Oldfield’s “first-day ” 
boots. 

* Aunt,” said Nelly, “how good you are! 
I amreally very sorry I am so forgetful. I 
can’t think how it is.” 

“Thou art much more nice in these things 
than thou wert,” replied her aunt. “It 
always takes some time to unlearn bad habits 
and to take to new ones.” 

“ There is nothing more odious and dis- 
graceful for a lady than slatternliness,” said 
Lionel Oldfield, warmly, as his wife and Nelly 
joined him at the door. ‘“ Why, I'll tell thee 
what, Nelly, the first thing which gave me a 
favour towards thy aunt was the niceness 
and neatness of her pretty feet as she eager 
upon the terrace in her uncle’s garden < 
Southcote ; and just think, Nell—consider hr 
pray thee,” continued her unc cle, with incre ased 
seriousness and vehemence, “what I might 
have been now if it had not been for this? 
"Twas forty years ago, Nell, forty years ago ; 
and I was as foolish then as a lapwing.” 

“Thee shouldst not attribute to second 
causes what was so evidently ordered by the 
highest Wisdom,” said Christiana, as with a 
smile and a tinge of pink upon her cheek 
she took her husband’s arm, while Nelly 
walked on the other side of him. 

Another letter had been received that day 
from Mrs. Tyrone, commissioning her uncle 
to take the house which he had told her of, 


and asking him to have it put in order and | 
furnished by that day three weeks, when she) 


and her two daughters hoped to arrive in 
Fairmead. 

Nelly with her uncle and aunt had accord- 
ingly. set off directly after their early dinner 
to inspect the state of the Willows, and to 
see what repairs would be required to put the 
house into good order. 

Fairmead was, as we have said, a large} 
village, not more than two miles from Dul- 
ford, the county town. By a large village we 
mean that it occupied a considerable space | 
of ground, the houses being scattered and far 
apart. 
a small triangular green, and on each of the 


But in the centre of the village was | 
‘it is all fresh papered and painted. 


three sides’ was a house of a better deectiit: 
tion than the cottages of the villagers. Ore 
of these was occupied during the summer 


| months by the family of Mr. Chester, the 


| principal lawyer of Dulford. This house was 
‘called Fairmead House, and though the 
largest of the three, was still not of a very 
pretentious character. To the right of this 


‘house was Primrose Cottage, the residence of 


the three Misses Mildmay, daughters of the 
|late vicar ; and on the left was a larger cot- 
tage, havi ing two willow trees on each side of 
ithe gate, and hence known as “ the Willows.” 
A short lane led from the green to the church 
and the vicarage, and the 1 new school-house, 
which last building had just been erected, 
under the auspices of the new vicar and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Wilton. On the Dulford 
road, and a little way from the green, was 
Lionel Oldfield’s house, and opposite to it a 
tiny cottage inhabited by Miss Coney. 

These constituted the principal inhabitants 
of Fairmead ; there were besides, two or three 
small shops, a post office, and a scattered 
population of agricultural labourers, who 
worked on some of the neighbouring farms. 

The sun was shining pleasantly upon the 
t village green, and the school children were 
coming down the little lane from the school- 
house, impatient to enjoy. a game of play 
upon the grass, when Mr, and Mrs. Oldfield 
and Nelly Tyrone entered through the white 
palings on to the green, and crossed to the 
gate of the Willows. 

Friend Lionel had already provided him- 
self with the keys of the house, and entering 
the little iron gate they walked round a small 
grass-plat to the low door, which was sur- 
rounded by a trellis porch. The house had 
been for some time uninhabited, and not all 
the spring sunshine which flooded the rooms 
through the wide casement windows, as Nelly 
hastily opened the shutters, could prevent 
them from looking dreary and uninviting. 
The papers were dark and dingy, besides 
having fallen from the walls in some places 
from the damp; the flooring was uneven, and 
you had to ascend or descend a step in order 
to enter every room, 

Nelly’s heart failed her as she remembered 
her mother’s complaints over the diverse 
lodgings which they had inhabited during 
‘last few years, and it was with a dismal 
| countenance that she said to her aunt,— 

“Oh, aunt, do you think mamma will like 
it? What shall we do if she does not?” 

“Thou canst scarcely imagine how dif- 
ferent it will look,” replied Christiana, “ when 
We will 
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MRS. TYRONE AND HE 
do our best to make it pleasant and agreeable, 
and I do not doubt thy mother will like it.” 

Nelly felt her spirits revive as her aunt 
began to suggest a pretty trellised paper for 
one sitting-room and a warm oak paper for 
the other, and then she called her attention 
to the bed of flowers beneath each of the 
low windows, and the roses and honeysuckle 
trailing over the house, and reminded her 
how lovely these would be in a few months. 
Uncle Lionel still shrugged his shoulders, it 
is true, but aunt Christiana was so hopeful 
and full of suggestions, that Nelly began by 
degrees to think of it as a little paradise, and 
her uncle took out his note-book and madea 
list of such things as he thought required 
immediate attention ; engaging also to drive 
his wife and Nelly over to Dulford the next 
morning, to look out for pretty papers and 
carpets. The shutters were then put up 
again, and the doors closed on the darkness 
and damp, and Nelly and her uncle and 
aunt set out on their return home. As they 
crossed the green a quick little step was heard 
behind them, and turning round they saw a 
thin little woman, with a small sharp nose 
and tiny piercing eyes, running after them. 

“It is Blanche Coney,” said Christiana 
Oldfield, standing to wait for her. “She ap- 
pears to want somewhat of us.” 

“ Now don’t wait—pray don’t wait,” cried 
Miss Coney. “I shall soon overtake you if 
you will only go on.” 

“ Pray don’t hurry thyself,” shouted Lionel 
Oldfield as Miss Coney’s nimble feet brought 
her up to them. 

“Ts there anything we can do for thee, 
Blanche Coney ?” said Christiana, as the little 
lady shook hands in a quick, nervous manner. 

“Oh no, I thank you, nothing at all,” re- 
plied Miss Coney ; “I only thought, as we 
were all going the same way, it would be 
pleasant to walk together. Did’ I not see 
you coming out of the Willows just now?” 

“ Did thee see us coming from the Willows? 
Where wert thee, then?” asked Friend 
Lionel. 

“Why,” replied Miss Coney, “ you see I 
was calling on the Misses Mildmay, and as we 
were sitting talking together, all of a sudden 
Miss Elizabeth cried out, ‘Look at the 


windows of the Willows, they are all open; ! 


and so indeed they were, as we at once saw. 
Then Miss Mildmay remarked, very sen- 
sibly, ‘They could not have been opened 
without hands, some one must be in the 
house ;’ so after a while we saw you all come 
out, and then I ran out from Primrose Cot- 
tage, thinking you would be going home, and 
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I might as well walk home with you, that is if 
you have no objection.” 

“Not the least,” replied Lionel Oldfield, 
“it is a lovely afternoon, and very pleasant 
for walking.” 

“Is the Willows much out of repair?” 
asked Miss Coney. “I went over it, I re- 
member, just after old Mrs. Parrry’s death 
before her things were sold, you know; and, 
it struck me that when the furniture was re- 
moved the rooms would look very dreary 
and dilapidated.” 

“We think a little paper and paint will 
improve it,” answered Lionel. “Are thy 
anemones and ranunculuses coming up, 
Bianche Coney ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Miss Coney; 
“at least, I believe so. It would be very nice 
to see the Willows inhabited again. I sup- 
pose you were looking at the house for some 
one who wishes to take it, Mr. Oldfield ?” 

“ We should be glad of another neighbour, 
should we not ?” replied Lionel. 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed Miss Coney, “and 
a new face too, that would be delightful.” 

At this moment they had reached Lionel 
Oldfield’s house, and raising his broad-brim 
from his head, he wished Miss Coney good 
afternoon. Miss Coney shook hands with 
Mrs. Oldfield and Nelly in a timid, uncertain 
way, lingering about as though she would 
like to have been asked in. 

“ T suppose it is no use asking you to step 
in with me and take a cup of tea?” said the 
little lady at last. 

“Not this evening, thank thee,” replied 
Christiana, “I expect our tea is all pre- 
pared.” 

Sa Miss Coney was obliged to retreat into 
her little home, her curiosity being stimulated 
rather than gratified by her walk with Friend 
Lionel Oldfield. 

“Oh, uncle,” exclaimed Nelly, as soon 
as she was gone, “ I was bursting to tell her 
that it was we who were going to live at the 
Willows ; but you kept on turning round and 
looking at aunt and me, so I supposed you 
meant I was to hold my tongue.” 

“Thee shouldst not torment the poor little 
creature like that,” said Christiana to her 
husband. “ It is not kind, Lionel.” 

‘What business was it of hers who was 
going to live at the Willows?” said Lionel. 

“She lives alone, and has no near relatives 
or friends here,” replied Christiana ; “ what 
is more natural than that she should like to 
hear any little news of thiskind? Surely her 
life must be very empty and sad sometimes.” 
“ Poor little soul,” said Lionel, “perhaps 
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72 “TO LEAVE NO STONE UNTURNED.” 


I was rather hard upon her, and on Nell too, 
who was as much ‘dwursting, as she says, to 
tell as friend Blanche Coney was hungering 
to hear. I'll tell thee what, Nell, thee can 
go across if thee like the first thing to- 
morrow morning and let out the news ; and 
then ask friend Blanche if she hasany shopping 
she desires to doin Dulford, as if so, we are 
going in, and she can share the back seat of 
the chaise with thee.” 

“Oh, thank you, incle,” replied Nell, “I 
should so like to tell her.” 

“Christiana Oldfield, the tea is all ready, 
and the water boiling on the fire,” said the 
old servant Rebecca, who was also a Friend, 
and had lived with Lionel and Christiana 
Oldfield ever since their marriage. She was 
much attached to both her master and mis- 
tress, although she had never quite been able 
to overcome a fear lest the former might not 
turn out to be a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

The pleasant little parlour and the cheerful 
tea-table looked certainly inviting after the 
dreary rooms in the Willows. The spring 
sunshine had no longer the mischievous 


glare which made it dangerous to the mossy 
carpet and the budding roses in the chintz ; 
so the blind was drawn up, admitting a view 
of the little grass-plat in the front of the 
house, the white palings bounding the road, 
and the tall elms with their young leaves just 
bursting forth of the most delicate and bril- 
liant green. 

Within the room the fire blazed brightly on 
the hearth, and the tea-kettle sang its liveliest 
song upon the hob, while on the table were 
set out the pretty cups and saucers of fine 
china, white with delicate sprays of forget- 
me-nots upon them, and the rest of the space 
upon the table was filled with plates of bis- 
cuits and cakes of different kinds, for the 
manufacture of which old Rebecca was famed, 
besides the large homely loaf of home-made 
bread. Presently Christiana Oldfield entered 
the room and began to make the tea ; she was 
soon followed by her husband and Nelly; 
and then after’sitting for a minute or two in 
perfect silence round the table, while each 
one in his heart returned thanks to God for 
His mercies, they began their evening meal. 


“TO LEAVE NO STONE UNTURNED.” 


This is traced to a response of the Delphic Oracle, given to Polycrates, as the best means of finding a 


treasure buried by Xerxes’ general Mardonius, in the field of Platea. 


THE shock where victory reels— 
The bounding chariot borne on scythe-clad 
wheels ; 
The lock of serried spears— _[fears— 
The loud war-chorus mad with hopes and 
That struggle—that defeat— [ feet 
Where are they now ? trod down beneath the 
Of time. But evermore a struggle still 
Renewed, hard-fought, re-won, doth linger in 
the will. 


Alas that evermore 
In this imperfect life, through battle sore 
The sou) must pass, must live, 
Ere to its grasp can joy its treasure give ! 
Alas that, hidden deep, 
Some never find it, some in vain should weep ! 
Or in their search bend ever o’er the spot 
Where it may be, but they shall find it not! 


So, gazing through the night 
I mused, while wavered tender starry light. 
Then rose another thought,— |bought ? 


» “What were the treasure worth if cheaply 


And dost thou hope to gain 
A perfect joy without a perfect pain? 
Ah! not till hoofs of battle break the ground, 
Deem that beneath thy feet shall precious 
things be found.” 


The Oracle replied, ‘‘ Zurn every stone.” 


“ But,” said my heart again, 
*“* How can imperfect things bear perfect pain? 
Mine—all that I could bear— 
Hath never made me yet of joy aware. 
O Saviour, fight for me ! (free. 
Thy battle and Thy pain alone can set me 
Thou, only Thou, within this great lone field 
Canst hide for me the joy that from me else 
were sealed. 


“* Not counted here, nor told, 
I think in heaven there is no buried gold. 
No power that lies alone 
Hidden, for all its worth, beneath a stone. 
Here pain goes throbbing on, 
But by the morning light it will be gone, 
When angel hands lift grave stones from the 
heart, [ start.” 
And to a happier life we feel dead longings 





But then He showed a field 
That to each seeker true doth treasure yield, 
And gently said, “ grieve not 
If this life’s glory should not gild thy lot. 
Upturn thou every stone, (alone. 
And the sweet earth shall bless thee, though 
O spare no toil for Jesus! search and see 
More of the wealth of pain He gave to 
ransom thee !” ALESSIE BOND. 
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A COMPLETE TOUR ROUND ALL —_= WORLD. 





In Monthly Parts, One Shilling Each, profusely Illustrated with Maps, 
Plates, and Wood Engravings. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4 already published. 


THE GALLERY 


GEOGRAPHY: 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR OF THE WORLD. 
By the REV. THOMAS MILNER, M.A,, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘GALLERY OF NATURE.” 


NEW EDITION, 


WITH LARGE ADDITIONS, THE WHOLE THOROUGHLY REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND THE 


INFORMATION BROUGHT DOWN T0 1872. 


Illustrated by 354 high-class Woodcuts, and further embellished by Six Steel Engravings 
and Twelve Maps, forming a capital Atlas: World as known to the Ancients, World 
on Mercator’s Projection, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America, Australia, and New Zealand,—beautifully 
printed in Colours, and prepared expressly for the Work, with an Index to upwards 
of 7000 Names of Places. A new denture of this Work is a most interesting series of 
the Costumes of 16 different Countries, given in full-length Coloured Portraits. To 
be completed in about 25 Parts. 


Irom the Art Journal lof September, 1872. 

Tm1s work has long been foremost in public favour. It requires no re- 
commendation. Few books are better known or more widely appre- 
ciated. It seems that our task is ended when we announce it as a new 

edition, “ with large additions, thoroughly revised throughout, and the infor- 
mation brought down to 1872.” It contains 354 woodcuts, some line 
engravings, and an abundant supply of maps! The leading feature—which, 
indeed, constitutes the main value of the book—is less the ge ographic details 
than the “introductory remarks,” that treat of clouds, e: urthqual ikes, meteors, 
and a hundred results of Creation into the mysteries of which science has 
barely entered, leaving them in this century nearly where they were thou- 
sands of years ago. All modern discoveries and s peculations are, however, 
fully explained, and under these heads a very ious amount of useful infor- 
mation is furnished to the reader. In all respects the work is well done; it 
is reliable ; that is the first requisite. ‘The style is agreeable, graphic, and 
comprehensive. It is not overladen with heavy matter. The purpose of 
the accompl lished writer was to produce a work that should be read—read 
for pleasure as well as profit—and he has succeeded. Pleasant description, 
racy anecdotes, apt quotations, relieve the more serious treatises, and it 
would be difficult to find volumes more agreeable or more profitable to the 
young. It seems to us that nothing is omitted which ought here to find a 
place. Certainly the extent of information is immense, and cannot but 
delight all who are interested in the subject matter—thaé “ all includes the 
millions who live upon earth anywhere.” ‘lhe numerous engravings, with- 
out assuming to be of the highest class, are good. ‘They are illustrations, 
and serve to explain the text. 


- 





W, R. M !PHUN & SON, "Publishers, Glasgow and London. 
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MILNER’S “GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY.” 


From the Evening Citizen of 14th May, 1872. 


Tnx splendid work known under this title has recently become the property 
of our townsmen Messrs W. R. M‘Phun & Son. It was originally owned by 
Messrs Chambers, and formed part of their great series of publications ; but 
the territorial changes in Europe consequent on the recent wars, as well as 
the altered political features in other parts of the world, rendered it, in some 
respects, out of date. Messrs M‘Phun, accordingly, put themselves in com- 
munication with its author, the Rey. Thomas Milner, M.A., and the resu!t 
is a new edition, under their auspices, greatly extended, and with all facts 
brought up to the present year. From a rapid glance at the two handsome 
volumes in which the work is now issued, it is evident that Mr Milner has 
executed his task with rare diligence, the entirely new matter, apart from 
the numerous emendations, extending to some 200 pages. ‘The “ GALLERY 
oF GEOGRAPHY,” as it now stands, presents, in brilliant succession, delinea- 
tions of the natural and political divisions of the globe, together with 
everything that is remarkable in their climate, scenery, architecture, language, 
and national characteristics. The whole forms, in fact, a grand pictorial 
and descriptive 'l'our of the World, profusely and beautifully illustrated, the 
maps and “nationalities” being coloured. Such a book should be in the 
hands of both young and old, abounding as it does in information concerning 
all countries and peoples—information geographically and statistically exact, 
yet set forth in the most popular and attractive forms, and supplying the 
place, so to speak, of a score of illustrated books of travel. 
From the Leeds Mercury of 22nd August, 1872, 

THERE is, perhaps, no subject in which all classes of readers are more gene- 
cally interested than in the record of geographical discovery and research, 
she descriptions of far-distant countries, and the manners and customs of 
cheir inhabiting people. Whatever other branches of literature we cultivate 
or neglect, these matters, or some portion of them, rarely fail to obtain a 
larger or smaller share of our attention. Nor is the charm they usually 
exercise confined, as a rule, to any period of life. While in the days of our 
boyhood we revel with delight in the scenes painted in Captain Cook’s 
Voyages and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, a maturer age finds us 
taking an equal, if a more subdued pleasure in the journeyings of a Hue, 
the wanderings of a Burton, or the explorations of a Livingstone. And to 
our mind there is something very natural and human in all this; for, with 
the same feelings of sympathy and curiosity pervading the whole of man- 
kind, it would be a strange thing if we failed to take a warm and lasting 
interest in all that concerns our common humanity. Nor is our attention 
to these subjects to be regarded as one of pleasure merely, and not also of 
profit. For how can we know our nature as it really is, unless, following it 
into its most distant ramifications, and stripping it of its non-essential 
accessories, we sce how it bears itself amid the endless changes of its con- 
ditions? Hence, so far as they enable us to do this, books of travel, geo- 
graphical descriptions, and the like, if faithfully and carefully prepared, are 
calculated at once to satisfy a very natural appetite, and supply materials 
from which lessons of the highest moment may be learned. But if this be 
true with regard to them, it is much more so with regard to such a valuable 
and comprehensive work as the splendid volumes before us. For here we 
have the sum and substance, the pith and marrow, of the travel and dis- 
covery, the exploration and research of all ages, from the commencement of 
the historic to the present period ; every country and every people, both as 
they are and as they have been, being marshalled before us in orderly array, 
and delineated as boldly and as graphically as the highest efforts of pen and 














W. R. M‘PHUN & SON, Publishers, Glasgow and London. 
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MILNER’S “GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY.” 





pencil combined have been able to effect. Nothing, indeed, has been left 
undone, either by the enterprising publishers or the painstaking author, to 
make the work, not merely in name, but in fact, a “Gallery of Geography.” 
And in this, we feel bound to say, they have been successful. Purchasing 
the copyright of Messrs Chambers, who were the original publishers, Messrs 
M‘Phun & Son have evidently spared no expense in having it thoroughly 
and completely revised, and in having the maps, plates, &c., made accu- 
rately representative of the present state of geographical knowledge. On 
the other hand, at the cost of much labour that must have been anything 
but easy, the author has everywhere kept himself aw courant with the 
extensions which geographical science has received within the last few years, 
aud has duly incorporated them in their proper places. An entirely new 
section on Mathematical and Physical Geography has been added, as well as 
a number of coloured illustrations of costumes distinctive of different nation- 
alities. ‘‘ With general descriptions of the surface in various regions—their 
mountains, valleys, plains, lakes, and rivers—special notices are blended of 
what is prominently important or rare, grand or picturesque in their scenery. 
Climate is not only considered in its varying nature and interesting pheno- 
mena, but in its bearing upon the character and habits of nations.” 
“Vegetable forms are treated of, especially when of value as objects of 
commerce, or remarkable for their peculiar properties or floral beauty.” The 
successive stages by which the principal States have advanced, with the 
great epochs in their history are defined; and the various industries by 
which they are distinguished are indicated, whether commercial, manufac- 
turing, mining, agricultural, or pastoral.” “In the countries of antiquity, 
as well as those of later times, the localities famous for deeds of patriotism 
or valour, or for events which have influenced the destiny of empires, are 
characterised, as well as the natural and social changes which have subse- 
quently transpired.” 

In illustration and confirmation of these statements, which, though taken 
from the preface to the work itself, are by no means exaggerated, we subjoin 
a brief outline of the section devoted to the great continent of America. 

First, there is a general description of its extent, contour, and physical 
features, including the height, distribution, and physiognomy of its moun- 
tains, both ordinary and volcanic; the source, course, and termination of its 
mighty rivers; the extent and character of its great lakes; its natural pro- 
ductions, mineral, vegetable, and animal; its woods and prairies; and the 
distinguishing features of its various populations. 

Secondly, we have a special description of each of its political divisions, 
from Danish America on the north, to Patagonia, the Fuegian Archipelago, 
and the Falkland Islands on the south. In this part are included all the 
details as to population, mode of Government, trade, commerce, manufac- 
tures, &c., which would have been out of place in the general description, 
but whose importance rendered their omission altogether impossible. 

Thirdly, there are notices of all the great towns, Kc. 

Throughout the text is profusely illustrated with wood engravings of some 
of the most renowned and remarkable objects and scenery both of the Old 
World and of the New, the majority of which are taken from photographs and 
original sketches. The style is everywhere clear, vivid, and graphic, and the 
language truthful and accurate; so that while the volumes are as attractive 
as a novel, they produce such mental pictures of the different regions of the 
world as cannot fail to be as permanent as they are faithful. As a work of 
reference, a companion for hours of leisure, and a text book for students 
preparing for examinations in geography, it will be invaluable, and as such it 
is sure to meet with a large circle of appreciative readers. 
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From the North British Daily Mail of August, 1872. 
NOTHING more satisfactorily indicates the increased value attached nowadays 
to the study of geography than the quantity and quality of the publications 
which, during the last twenty years, have illustrated, and at the same time 
stimulated, research in this interesting science. When, some eight years 
ago, Messrs Chambers added to their larger series of educational works the 
“GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY” by Mr Milner, it was at once recognised ‘as a 
work of sterling merit, not a mere gazetteer to be shelved as a dictionary of 
reference, but a book which at any moment and on any page afforded an 
amount of instructive and interesting reading which mere books of reference 
cannot attain to, and was in every way deserving of success. ‘I'he few years, 
however, which have elapsed since its publication, have wrought such changes 
in the map of Europe, and the results of recent travels have so largely in- 
creased or modified our geographical knowledge of various parts of the globe, 
that the work was, to some extent, out of date and no longer complete. 
Having been recently purchased by Messrs W. R. M‘Phun & Son, its new 
proprietors resolved to submit it to thorough revision at the hands of the 
author, so as to bring out a fresh edition, largely extended, and with all its 
materials corrected and brought down to the present year. Every care has 
been taken to render this as complete as possible. An entirely new section 
has been devoted to Mathematical, and to Physical Geography, and these 
chapters are especially valuable. - Mere geographical treatises, deficient in 
pictorial illustrations, however scientific and valuable they may be, seldom 
succeed in attracting any but the learned few, who treat them as books of 
reference. Nor are such works complete, and the numerous plates of scenery 
or remarkable geographical features which are found in books of travel, many 
of which have been transferred to the present work, materially increase its 
value from a scientific point of view, as well as its attractiveness to the 
general reader. The practical value of a work of this description is always 
materially enhanced by the quality of its index, the present one containing 
upwards of 7000 names of places, very few of importance being absent. In 
every department, historical, physical, and topographical, the work thoroughly 
deserves its title of a ‘“‘ GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY,” and merits great success. 





From the Bookseller of 29th June, 1872. 

SLIGHT examination will prove the correctness of the assertion that the 
author of these portly and handsome volumes has brought his information 
down to the present time. We turn to France and Germany, and we find 
all the territorial changes brought about by the late disastrous war correctly 
marked both in the maps and in the text ; we open the book at other parts, 
and. discover that the recent additions to our colonial empire, the dynastic 
changes in India, and the latest discoveries in Australia and the South 
Pacific ave all distinctly referred to. We read a page or two of the text 
devoted to the British Isles, and we are surprised and gratified to see that 
the figures relating to the population, their dwellings and occupations, &c., 
have been uniformly corrected by the results of the recent census. We turn 
to the chapters descriptive of the Americans, and we note equal evidences of 
Mr Milner’s diligent and careful revision; so that in fact, as it now stands, 
we may regard this as practically a new work. It is elegantly produced ; 
illustrated with 370 engravings, among which are several coloured plates 
descriptive of the features and costumes of various races, with the addition 
of six steel engravings and twelve double-page maps printed in colours. No 
more complete book of its kind has hitherto been-produced ; and whether we 
regard it as an atlas or a geography, it is equally useful and attractive. 








W. PR. M‘PHUN & SON, Publishers, Glasgow and London. 
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From the London Illustrated Review of 15th July, 1872. 

THESE two handsome volumes form one of the most useful as well as attrac- 
tive works that have recently come under our notice. It was formerly the 
property of Messrs Chambers, and in its earlier form is, we doubt not, well 
known to most of our readers. ‘T'o those not already in possession of this 
admirable treasury of geography in its various branches, we would observe 
that.the present publishers have taken all the means in their power to render 
the ew edition still worthier of the praise that was bestowed on the book 
when it first appeared. With this end in view they have had it carefully 
revised by Mr Milner, and have made large additions to the letter-press. 





From the Daily Review of 29th July, 1872. 
THERE is no one who does not wish to know something of the globe on which 
he lives, but it falls to the lot of only a few to gratify that wish by a personal 
visit to whatever is wonderful or interesting in its various regions. 'I'o those 
who cannot travel we do not know a better substitute, nor even one so good, 
as the two splendid volumes before us. They are truly named “ A Pictorial 
and Descriptive ‘our of the World,” for they take the reader round the 
globe, and carefully point out by the way whatever can interest, instruct, or 
delight him. Does the reader want to know the political divisions of the 
world? ‘I'hese are here fully and accurately stated, and brought down to 
the latest period, including the alterations in Europe effected by the late 
war. Does the reader wish to know the character of the climate, the nature 
of the productions which clothe the soil, the more remarkable or the more 
useful of the vegetable products of the various countries? Or is it the 
picturesque and the grand in scenery that he is in search of? He has it all 
here. Is it illustrious cities or great historical sites that he loves to visit ? 
'his book will be his guide; it will conduct him to the spot, and give him 
all information about it. Does he wish to know the manners of the several 
nations, their costumes, their occupations and tastes, their language and 
character? He will find what he wishes here, all given in an interesting and 
popular style. ‘The work before us is, no doubt, a work on geography, full, 
accurate, and concise ; but it isa great deal more. It is a library of useful 
knowledge. It is a book of history, containing as it does a well-digested 
compend of antiquities, history, and the present position of the nations 
which occupy the several countries of the globe. It is a book of natural 
history, of commerce, of statistics, for it contains a prodigious mass of 
information on all these points. ‘The returns of the populations have been 
brought down to the last censuses. ‘The work before us is, moreover, a 
gallery of engravings. It contains some hundreds of beautiful illustrations, 
and a3 a guarantee of the general correctness of these engravings we may 
mention that they are taken from photographs and from original sketches. 
It has for further illustration numerous maps. An attractive feature of the 
present edition is the coloured illustrations of costume distinctive of the 
nationalities. ‘These are very beautiful, and convey a vivid and truthful 
picture of the objects they are meant to represent. We must commend the 
enterprise of the publishers in issuing these volumes, so replete with useful 
information and so rich in pictorial representations. Nor less can we con- 
gratulate the author on the charm he has been able to throw round a subject 
which, however important, is usually dry. Vast labour he must have ex- 
pended, but he has had the skill to throw that labour into an attractive and 
popular dress, without sacrificing an iota of its accuracy and practical utility. 
''o all classes, we cordially recommend these volumes, assuring them that 
they will find in them much useful information, as well as general knowledge. 


W. RM ‘PHUN & SON, Publishers, Glasgow and London, 
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From the Hull Packet and East Riding Times of 19th July, 1872. 


In these volumes Mr Milner has furnished a compendium of information even 
more valuable and acceptable than when, some years ago, his Gallery of 
Nature found its way into so many a library. However numerous might be 
the class to whom his astronomical researches and well-considered treatises 
on aérial phenomena commended themselves, we cannot but feel assured that 
the circle becomes enlarged when it embraces those who desire reliable infor- 
m: t01 respecting the world in which we live. We can call to mind no more 
thorough or comprehensive a treatise on the subject than that which has just 
been issued, in an enlarged and revised form, by Messrs M‘Phun & Son, the 
cuinent Glasgow publishers, Throughout the pages of this interesting work 
we trace the master mind, whose deep research and thoughtful working out 
of difficult problems has placed within our reach a digest of all that is worth 
knowing of the carth, with its ocean, its atmosphere, its rivers, its people, 
and its varying climates. Geography is a branch of education which ever 
wields a fascination over the inquiring mind. What boy at school does not 
crasp readily the interesting recital of facts relating to other lands, as their 
varied populations, languages, and modes of life are sketched out by the apt 
preceptor? And when his school days are passed, who, more than an 
Nnglishman, embraces the opportunities afforded him for travel, adventure, 
iid discovery? Fro: Columbus to Livingstone, every age has witnessed 
the enterprise of the British race, whose explorations command universal 
cdmiration aud respect. Mr Milner has collected a multitude of interesting 
facts such as will help the student and still further enrich the scholar’s store 
of information; and we heartily commend these works to all who would, 
by easy stages, perfect themselves in the study of the world and its belong- 
ings. In the company of Mr Milner, the reader may scale the giddy 
mountain heights, and dip into the dales and valleys of every clime; he may 
span the trackless desert and the boundless prairie, glide silently down the 
tranquil river, or dash over eddying rapids; now pausing to gaze on cities 
and towns familiar to him in his own loved country, and then flying off to 
\lpine peaks, to rugged Russian steppes, wandering along under Oriental 
skies, and taking in the whole expanse ‘from China to Peru.” Far away he 
leads us to the sultry tropics, or to the pack-ice and the huts of the Esqui- 
maux—from dreaded Siberia, with its everlasting snow, to the tangled 
forests and jungle of India and the Far West. And as we pursue our 
journeys, what a fund of interesting information and anecdote we gather up! 
‘The manners and customs of all sorts and conditions of men ; the marvellous 
phenomena of earth and air and sky; the origin, rise, and fall of empires ; 
the multitudinous details of animal and vegetable life—all are here related 
concisely, yet perfectly, and in the most comprehensive manner possible, 
It is difficult to speak of such a compilation so as to do justice to its merits ; 
the work is not one which may be taken up, read from end to end, and cast 
aside as “* done with.” It is a work forall time. To say that Mr Milner has 
done his work well would be but a sorry compliment after all. It is easy 
enough to collect at a given point a mass of stray facts and figures, of 
theories and equations; but the labour is to condense them into readable 
shape, so that while they fulfil the object sought from an educational 
point of view, they still do not nauseate or confuse the reader. This 
gigantic result has been admirably achieved in the volumes before us. 
‘he subjects are so classified as to render them of inestimable value for 
reference. The chapters on the disturbing forces throw much light upon the 
causes and effects of volcanic agency ; while those on luminous meteors and 
atmospheric illusions are also deeply interesting. Then follows a descriptive 
geography of Europe, passing under review all the principal towns and cities 
in our own country, and then wandering away to our European possessions, 
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leading us through France, Germany, and the Rhine, and indeed every inch 
of the Continent, pointing out every spot which has been rendered famous by 
the records of the past. All the other continents are similarly treated, and a 
perfect encyclopeedia of information respecting them is given. At the same 
time, in the department of descriptive geography, the territorial changes in 
Europe, consequent upon recent wars, in relation to Denmark, Prussia, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, and Italy are amply noticed. Due attention is also 
paid to altered political features in other parts of the world ; as in Asia, by the 
rise of Kashgaria to the rank of an independent State in its central regions ; 
in Africa, by the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez connecting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean, and the discovery of diamond fields in the Trans 
Vaal district ; in America, by the completion of the Central Pacific Railway, 
the addition of Alaska to the territory of the United States, the formation of 
the province of Manitoba amongst the British possessions, and the constitu- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada. We are satisfied they need only to be seen 
to be universally admired and appreciated as an evidence of stupendous labour 
and research, and a trophy of skill, tact, and perseverance in compilation. 
The books are substantially bound, and got up in the very highest style of 
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the art, forming an ornament to any drawing-room table. With unfeigned 
pleasure we commend these volumes to all who desire the best information, 
compiled in the best and most convenient form. 








From the Edinburgh Courant of 8th July, 1872. 
To make geography an attraetive study is an educational feat. Mr M‘Phun 
has gone to the expense of making the two volumes before us attractive books. 
Inside there is a plethora of interesting information about everything which 
the word geography comprehends. They are a complete library of geography. 
The man who should possess these two volumes would be blameworthy if any 
question in geography were allowed to puzzle him a single half-hour. The 
name of the Rey. Thos. Milner is a guarantee of accuracy and learned research. 





From the Scotsman of 28th June, 1872. 

Ir is now more than seven years since the first edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Milner’s “GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY” was published. It was at once 
recognized as an educational work of the highest value, in which sound 
geographical knowledge was conveyed in a most fascinating manner. But the 
years that have passed since the first edition appeared have brought changes 
in many matters relating to geography and geographical science. The study 
of physical geography has, rightly enough, become much more important than 
it was, and in connection therewith great additions have been made to the store 
of knowledge, If, then, the “GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY” was to become a 
standard educational work, its information must be brought down to the present 
time. The Messrs M‘Phun & Son, who have acquired the copyright of the 
book, appear to have fully realised this fact, and they have induced Mr 
Milner to revise his work. The result is, that, while in it every feature that 
distinguished the first edition is to be found in this, the information has been 
carefully brought up to the present mark. A whole section on mathematical 
and physical geography has been added, and down even to taking up the 
latest census returns the work is fully revised. This has so much expanded 
the book that it now appears in two handsome volumes. The engravings 
with which it was originally embellished are all reproduced, and some 
brilliantly coloured plates illustrative of the costumes of different nations are 
added. It is a work full of illustrative anecdote and interesting information. 
Much of it may be read as a work of history would be read, and all of it will 
be found attractive and valuable. Excellent maps accompany the book. 
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From the Eastern Morning News and Hull Advertiser of 3rd July, 1872. 
T'nz work, as it now stands, presents, in brilliant succession, delineations of 
the natural and political divisions of the globe, together with everything that 
is remarkable in their climate, scenery, architecture, language and national 
characteristics. ‘I'he whole forms, in fact, a grand pictorial and descriptive 
‘our of the World, profusely and beautifully illustrated, the maps being 
coloured. Such a book should be in the hands of both young and old, 
abounding as it does in information concerning all countries and peovles— 
information geographically and statistically exact, yet set forth in the most 
yopular and attractive form, and supplying the place of a score of illustrated 
ete of travel. Even in Central Asia, the explorations of Eastern and 





‘Western Turkestan, &c., furnished by Messrs Hayward, Shaw, Forsyth, and 


the various Russian travellers in that little-known region, are carefully em- 
bodied. Under North America we find full notice of the Pacific Railway 
and the various territories (including Utah, and a passing allusion to the 
recent action of the United States Government towards the Mormons) which 
it now links to the older States of the Union. ‘Turning to the State of Illi- 
nois, allusion is made to the calamitous fire at Chicago last October; and 
numerous other instances of careful re-editing might be mentioned. In Italy 
due prominence is given to the opening of the Mont Cenis Railway last year. 
The introductory chapters upon historical geography are themselves almost a 
complete work, and the successive explorations of the globe, illustrated by 
carefully selected and well-engraved plates, terminate with the notice of 
Hayward’s murder in Central Asia in 1870. The book is as pleasant to read 
as many works of fiction, and its illustrations, twelve finely-coloured maps, 
six steel engravings, and above 350 woodcuts, are both beautiful and accurate. 


From the Inverness Courier of 15th July, 1872. 
ALTOGETHER the book is really a good one—a help to students and a pleasure 


to young readers, who love tc turn over picturesque pages, and gather something 
of foreign nations and localities famous for deeds of patriotism and valour. 





Extract from an able Article by the Rev. Joun Jounston, Balmaghie Free 
Church, Castle Douglas, on ** Geographical Knowledge,” which appeared in 
one of the Monthly Journals for September last. 

No such work could be popular nowadays without a plentiful supply of 

illustrations. In the work before us there is such a supply. We have 

pored over the illustrations with very great pleasure, and with profit also. 

With such a vast amount of interesting and graphic description, with its 

354 high-class woodcuts, its steel engravings and maps, its costumes of 

different countries, given in full-length coloured portraits, and its index to 

upwards of 7000 names of places, we have what may be called Mundus in 
domo—the world with its past and present, its various climes and costumes, 
its wonderful scenes, and its magnificent cities, its ever-busy and ever- 
varying population. We cordially commend .the Gallery, as forming a rich 
and most interesting collection of that which has been found profitable and 
pleasant in general science and in geographical research. 


727° A LARGE PORTRAIT OF DR LIVINGSTONE, 
FOR FRAMING, 


Will be presented by the Publishers Gratis to every Subscriber 
to MILNER’S GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY on their com- 
pleting the Work. 
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HOW? 





WHEN? WHERE? 


A CHRISTMAS GAME FOR THE OLD FOLKS. 





Scene I—HOW is the thing done? 
House in Portland Cement Sireet, Anywhere. 


Mr. Butt (loquiter): So, my dear, 
you want a Sewing Machine, do you ? 
Very well. I see no reason why the 
wish should not be gratified. But the 
trouble is, there are so many kinds 
that I don’t know, for the life of me, 
which to choose. Will you look over 
that pile of papers, my dear, and see 
if there are any promising advertise- 
ments ? 


Mrs. Buri: Oh! there are plenty 
of advertisements, John, in almost all 
cf them, especially in the religious 
papers. (Hands John copies of ‘ The 
Rocky Churchman” and “ The Worldly 
Christian.” ) 

Mr. Buti: Ah! people believe even 
advertisements, if they find them in 
religious papers, I suppose. Ha! ha! 
Reads :— 

“Glorious victory! The ‘ Bawler’ 
Sewing Machines. Sales, fifty mil- 
lions. No end of them supplied to the 
man in the moon for the manefacture 
of green cheese. No family [factory ?] 
is complete without the new-style 
‘Bawler,’ As many Gold Medals 
have “been awarded as the Company 
have asked for. The ‘ Bawler’ Ma- 
chine will last till Doomsday without 
repair, if let alone.” 


Mrs. Butt: Hum! “ Brag is a good 
dog!” 





Mr. But (still reading) :— 
“The ‘Dealer and Diesoon’ is the | 


far-famed, inimitable Lock - Stitch 
Sewing Machine. Mrs. Scaly Fish, of 
Nowhere, has used one for ten years 
in perfect health. She finds no ma- 
chine to compare with her ‘ Dealer and 
Diesoon,’ never having even tried any 
other. Oomputing the value of her 
services to her family at 10s. per day, 
she has earned at least-£3 per week ; 
and is still in good repair.” 

Mr. Buti: That’s a telling testi- 
monial, though I can’t make out 
whether it is tne old lady or the ma- 
chine that is still in good repair! 
But, now, here comes a more busi- 
ness-like announcement. (Reads) :— 


“SECURITY, EXPEDITION, 
HEALTH. Why are families ox- 
changing lock-stitch machines, at the 
rate of thousands annually, for the 
Willcox and Gibbs? Because the 
Willcox and Gibbs Machine does 
the best sewing, makes the most 
secure, elastic, and beautiful seam, 
is the easiest to learn, is silent and 
expeditious, and does not wear out 
the nerves and ruin the constitu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Butz: Now, that is rational ; 
cause and effect clearly stated, and 
good sound argument, all in a nut- 
shell. I wonder what the rival houses 
say to that logic? A goodidea! Til 
go and see! 

[Puts on his hat and takes the’ Bus 
Sor —— Street. 














Scene II.—WHEN will the truth be told? 


[Dealer and Diesoon’s shop, empty and solemn, but grand andimposing. Mr. Bunn 
enters, asks for Mr. DEALER, and is conducted to that gentleman. ] 


Mr. Buti: Good morning, sir. I 


am in search: of a Sewing Machine for 
my wife, and having read your adver- 
tisement along with some others, have 
come to make a few enquiries. 


Mr. Dzanznr: Certainly, sir. We 
shall be happy to sell you a Sewing 
Machine. 


Mr. Butt: Doubtless; but I have 
not arrived at the buying stage yet. 
I should like to know wherein the lock- 
stitch machines exeel all others. For 
instance, the Willcox and Gibbs, whose 
advertisement I haye also seen in the 
same paper. 


Mr. DEALER (smiling derisively) : 
The Willcox and Gibbs is a very pretty 
toy, sir, but useless for all practical 
purposes—as using only a single 
thread, you know, it cannot make a 
strong seam—whereas the Dealer and 
Diesoon makes a seam which cannot 
be unpicked ; once made it defies all 
undoing! 

Mr. Buti: Your inference seems to 
be rather too sweeping, since hand- 
sewing is done with a single thread. 
But if your machines are so desirable, 
bow is it that so many of them are 
exchanged for this ‘‘ pretty toy ?” 


Mr. DEALER (looking blue): Hum! 
There are very many persons who do 
not know their own minds, who are 
carried away by any mere prettiness, 
others are tempted by the oar 

rices which the Willcox and Gib 
ompany are always ready to offer for 
our machines. Do you not.see, sir ? 


Mr. Buomu: Well, no, not very 





clearly, as. I believe their eustomers 
have the option of » month’s free trial 
of the machine, at their own homes, 
before deciding whether they will 
make the exchange. What do you 
say to that? 


Mr. DEALER (aground again): A 
mere trick, sir; a mancuvre to get 
customers, who would not leok at the 
thing except with such a bait! Let 
me show you our machine, and 
especially our new ripper. 


Mr. Buti: Ripper! pray what is 
that? 


Mr. Deater: For undeing the 
lock-stitch seams, sir, which cannot 
otherwise—— 


Mr. Buri: Stay! stay, if you 
please ; I thought you just now made 
It a point that your seam could not be 
taken out—then why invent a ripper? 
I understand the Willcox and Gibbs 
seam can be taken out, when required, 
and without detriment to the material. 
There seems something strange about 
this effort of yours to produce a result 
which you decry in a rival machine ! 


Mr, DEALER: Well, you.see, sir— 


Mr. Butz: No, I don’t yet see, but 
I mean to. I am much obliged to 
you for your kind information and 
offers, but I will just step in and 
interrogate the Willeox and Gibbs 
ple, for, now that I am about; it, 
should like to thoroughly understand 
this question. Good day, sir! 


(Zeit Jonn Burt, leaving Mr.. 
DEALER in a quandary. ] 





Scene III.—WHERE is the secret ? 


( The Willeom and Gibbs Salesroom. Shop filled with customers. Mr. BULL entero 
and interviews the MANAGER. ] : 


Mr. Buu: Will you permit me te 
enquire how so many lock-stitch ma- 
chines come into your ion? I 
hear you are sellmg them in large 
numbers to dealers, and at-auctions: 


MawnaGer: Our customers offér 


them to us in part payment for our 
machines. 


Mr. Buu: I am told that you buy 
these a at a high price on 
ave if im your power 
to nnd that they are taken in ex- 
change. 
ManaceEr: Is that likely, sir? It 
would be a losing speculation. 


Mr. Buta: Then there is’no truth 











in the amiable suggestions of your 
neighbours. 


MawaceEn:: Not'a particle. 


Mr. Burn: Will you explain to me 
wherein lies the security of your 
stitch ? I can understand that the 
mechanism must be simpler if you 
use one thread only, but I always 
understood from lock-stitch people 
that your stitch gave out. 


MANAGER: Our seam does not give 
out because it is more elastic than the 
material which is sewn, and because 
our mechanism is so perfect that a 
stitch is never dropped. These two 
things, the making of. a seam which 
always yields readily to the utmost 
strain that is brought upon it, and the 
never dropping of a. stitch, are indis- 
pensable in perfect sewing. Lock- 
stitch machines are very liable to drop 
stitches, and the mode by which, in 
such machines, the threads are woven 
together in what is called the ‘‘lock- 
ing’ process takes away the all-im- 
portant quality of elasticity from the 
seam. Our seam is therefore more 
secure than a lock-stitch seam, because 
it is more elastic, and because it has 
no dropped stitches. 


Mr. Butz: That seems plausible. 


MawaGER: We prove our assertion, 
and reply to thedetraction of our rivals 
by offering to any respectable person 
the use of our machine for a month 
without charge, and all we ask is that 
the public shall test its merits fairly. 
That is a practical way of oe, 
the objections urged against us, an 
as the public are quite as: much in- 
terested as we can be in knowing 
which is the best machine, we do not 
think we are asking’ a fayor when we 
say ‘Try us.” 

Mr. But: That is quite fair. But 
is there any condition under which 
your seam will fail ? 


MANAGER: No; there is none, 
except such as would be fatal to seams 
made by add kindsof sewing machinery. 
If sewing is done with too tight a 
tension it will of course give way when 
strained, no matter of how many 
threads it may be composed. Operators 
have to take a little pains at first, but 
not one-tenth the trouble required to 
master the two tensions: in lock-stitch 
machines. 


Mr, Bunn: A seam then ought 








always to be a little more elastic than 
the material. Does the rule apply te 
a lock-stitch seam ? 


ManacER: The rule applies to the 
seam, but it is exceedingly difficult te 
make the lock-stitch seam comply 
with the rule, On fabrics of a very 
yielding nature it is absolutely im-~ 
possible. . 

Mr. Burzi: Then what is the ad- 
vantage of a lock-stitch machine ? 


MANAGER: I have not the faintest 
notion! The public imagine that 
locking means securing, but the idea 
is extremely fallacious as applied te 
sewing. Ly weaving two threads te- 
gether you may prevent, for a short 


, time, a breakage extending along the 
_ Seam, but fora short time only. The 


seam is non-elastic, and therefore 
liable to break, and often it does 
break, and then the stitches will 
wriggle out one after another, and 
you cannot prevent them. 


Mr. Buti: How do you ensure en 
elastic seam in using your machines ? 


ManacGEr: A light tension and « 
short stitch produces elastic seams. 


Mr. Bux: I begin to see now what 
is meant by security in sewing. We 
see the same thing in the safety of 
the yielding tree which bends before 
the storm. 

ManaceEr: There is some truth m 
the analogy. To suppose that a seam 
can be made strong enough to bear a 
heavy strain because it is composed 
of twothreads isabsurd, The security 
of the seam lies in having it alwa 
yield a little more every way than the 
material which is sewn. 

Mr. Buz: And in the perfection 
of the seam itself, no stitches being 
dropped ? 

MaNnaGER: Exactly—that is the 
grand difficulty which we, not the 
lock-stitch machines, haye overcome. 


Mr. Buti: But suppose the thread 
should snap by accident ? 


ManacERr: If it should happen thet 
a stitch is broken in any manner, the 
rent can be immediately stopped 
drawing the broken thread though 
the last loop’; though, if the seam 
sewn With one-tenth the care requized 
to use any lock-stitch machine, sack 
an accident is impossible, since the 





) 








seam is more elastic than the material 
sewn. 


Mr. Buti: Can you fasten a broken 
lock-stitch seam as readily ? 


MANAGER: Certainly ‘not; and the 
many unsightly gaps always found, 
after washing, in under-clothing made 
upon lock-stitch machines, amply il- 
lustrate the fact. 





Mr. Buti: I now begin to see how 
it is that people who try your machine 
fairly must prefer it to any other. I 
have been very much interested, I 
assure you. Send a machine to my 
wife without delay for the month’s 
trial you offez. 


[Exit Mr. Butt. 





THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


No payment need be made until.after the trial, if satisfactory 





references are given; but many prefer to pay rather than 
refer to their friends ; in such cases the money paid in 
advance is promptly refunded in full, should the Machine 





be returned at the end of the trial month. 


A guarantee to 





this effect is stamped on every invoice, 


CAUTION.—Every authorised Agent holds our Certificate for the 
current year, and should be requested to produce it; and every 
genuine Machine has the MEDALLION TRADE MARK en- 
bedded in its base. 





Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy Terms, &c. 


.*, Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of Machine, and 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give full particulars. 





Willcox § Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, EC. ) 
REGENT STREET, W. 3} 


135, 


LONDON. 


16, GROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCIIESTER. 
AGENTS :— 


AYLESBURY—P. Payne & Son. 
BELFAST—Ruwpet & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toneve. 
BRADFORD—J. Parxrison, 
BRISTOL—J. S. Wiiiway. 
CANTERBULY—T. Warr & Co. 
. CARDT FF—Cross BrorHers. 
GOKK —Arkrys Bros, 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. 
DUBLIN—R. L. Hvuenes. 
EXETE —S. East. 





GLASGOW—Grmwape & Co. 
HASTINGS—Auperton & Co. 
HELSTON—R. Crarxe & Co, 
IPSWICH—C. J. Mzgapows. 
LANDPORT—J. Suervett, 
LEEDS—R. M. Bree. 
LEICESTER—H. Ges. 
LIVERPOOL—Oxton & “o. 
PLYMOUTH—J. R. Crasuert. 
RYDE—M. H. Getuitise. 
TROWBRIDGE~—4J. Rison & Co, 


And in all other Towns. 































The “THOROUGH” WASHER 


Since a good W ashing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all we 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The “* Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (7) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water, 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has never yet taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water, This fact is suggestive, 

The * Thorough’”’ Washer will do several times more work than any other, occupies no mor® 
room than an ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 


It will soon repay its cost in the saving ef soap alone, 








Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 
From Lozsp Francis ConynGuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
‘Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and bas found 
a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen botties sent at once to the above address,” 
‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was HLORODYNE.’—See 


Lanect, lat December, 1864, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 
Cavrion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pak Woop stated that Dr, CoLLIs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
the story of the Defendant, Far xmam, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 134., 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, None is genuine without the words, “Dr.J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
n the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








On January 1, 1873, No. I. of the New Volume, price One Penny, 


SUNS HIN E. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St James's, London ; and Editor of *‘ GOLDEN HOURS.” 


This popular magazine has achieved a very great success. It has a large and increasing 
circulation, and has become a highly prized companion for leisure hours. Old and young find 
entertainment and profit in its pages. Its contents are of a diversified character ; its articles are 
from the pens of the ablest writers; and its illustrations are designed by talented artists, and 


engraved in the highest style of art. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1873. 
THE BRAVE HEART. A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Daisy’s Fortune,” &c. 
CHRONICLES OF EARLESMEDE, A New Story for Boys. By the Author of “Soldier Harold,” 


‘‘Arthur’s Victory,” &c. 
®,* These stories will commence in January, run through the year, and be illustrated, 





PICTURE STORIES, A new series of these capital exercises for the ingenuity and talent of clever young 
people will be given next year. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. The Editor undertakes to write twelve letters to his young friends om 
various interesting topics. 
Other papers, combining instructive and attractive incident, will also appear. 


LONDON: W MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SIGNED, BY,H.1._H. THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE,, 





24.25.27.& 28, OXFORD S™W 





MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! 


e - «as 
120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 


120. do. Thick do. for 1 0 
120 do. Black Bordered 1 0 
250 Useful Envelopes for 1 0 
1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 


Every kind of Household, School, Fancy 
and Commercial Stationery. 


ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based 
upon the understanding that all goods are 
to be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 
livery. 


INVITATIONS !! 





BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


10000 PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/- 
Hand Bags. . 5/6 
Portrait Albums 2/6 
Inkstands . . 3/6 
Dressing Bags . 31/6 
Writing Cases. 3/6 
Work Boxes . 7/6 
Book Slides. . 2/6 
Envelope Cases 
Presents for Boys 





Despatch Boxes 
Postage Scales 
Ornamental Articles 
Card Cases, Fans 
Pocket Books 
Purses, 

Scent Bottles 

Fans, Pencil Cases 
Desks of every kind 
Presents for Girls 





THE NEW CHURCH SERVICES, 
10,000 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 




















